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INTRODUCTION 


On Friday, 21 August, 1829, the Morning Chronicle , then a 
leading London daily newspaper, published a letter from 
Sydney written by an anonymous correspondent. It was 
followed, during the next six weeks, by ten further letters 
from the same pen. Before the end of the year these letters, 
together with an Appendix, were published in book form by 
Joseph Cross, Simpkin and Marshall, and Effingham Wilson 
in a slim duodecimo volume entitled A Letter from Sydney t the 
Principal Town of Australasia. The book bore no author's 
name, but was described as "edited by Robert Gouger/ 1 who 
later became one of the founders of South Australia. Its 
publication caused a mild sensation in the literary and political 
world of London, and the book quickly ran to a second edition. 
The anonymous author set out in a lively and entertaining 
fashion his experiences as a settler on twenty thousand acres 
of land in New South Wales, where he had hoped to live like 
a gentleman on his estate, but had been profoundly dis- 
appointed. Incidentally he analysed the causes of his failure, 

£ und them deep-rooted in the circumstances of the colony, 
id propounded a system of colonization intended to make 
New South Wales happy and prosperous. 

In those days the voyage to Sydney took three or four 
months, so that the book did not arrive in Australia until 
1830. The press of the two older colonies. New South Wales 
and Tasmania (then Van Diemen's Land), published long 
extracts from the book, and indulged in many speculations as 
to the anonymous author. The Morning Chronicle had ad- 
mitted that the letters were actually written in London as a 
setting for a new plan of colonization, but the secret of author- 
ship was so well kept that only internal evidence could show 
whether or not the writer was a colonist. Despite some 
division of opinion, the general view of the Australian press 
was that the author, if not a " penny-a-liner from Grub Street M 
anxious "to fill a chasm in the Chronicle and another in his 
own stomach," had not only written the book "within sound 
of Bow Bells/' but had never seen the Australian colonies. 
Opinion was more evenly divided as to the accuracy of the 
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picture he had drawn of colonial life. One editor thought 
that on this subject the book "contained more real and more 
accurate information than any other which has ever yet been 
given to the public/* Another, however, called it a “mere 
tissue of nonsense/* The general view was that the author 
had told not a little truth, mingled with fiction and distorted 
by caricature, so that the colonial press was “equipoised 
between commendation and blame/* Then, and even later, 
when the author's name had been divulged, many believed 
that the book was the work of a colonist* Actually it was 
the work of Edward Gibbon Wakefield, who never saw the 
Australian colonies, and who was at the time of writing serving 
in Newgate a well-merited sentence of three years* imprison- 
ment for the crime of abduction, Wakefield was born in 
1796, so that at the time of his trial he v^as thirty years of 
age* He came of a Quaker family in which there was a 
long tradition of public service and practical philanthropy* 
But from early youth his conduct had caused his relations 
and friends much misgiving* At more than one school he 
had proved a difficult pupil, and, when his schooldays were 
over, “spoiled for business and unqualified for a profession/' 
he had drifted aimlessly into minor diplomatic work on the 
Continent, where he lived the life of a man of fashion* His 
trial revealed a sordid story of deception practised upon Ellen 
Turner, a schoolgirl heiress, whom he had deceived into a 
runaway marriage at Gretna Green* It gave to the name of 
Edward Gibbon Wakefield an unenviable notoriety, which 
would have effectually crushed a lesser man* But rarely has 
punishment had a more salutary effect upon a man's character. 
His crime appeared the inevitable end of a wasted life, but 
actually it was the starting-point of a new and a noble career* 
His real nature had been obscured by his follies; his imprison- 
ment cut away the excrescences and revealed the sterling 
qualities which lay beneath* For Wakefield's bent of mind 
was philanthropic, not criminal, and he deliberately set him- 
self to the task of rehabilitating his name by devoting his life 
to improving the well-being of his fellow-men* He selected 
colonization as his field— Newgate and New South Wales were 
then in some respects not unlike — and he used his time in 
prison to fit himself for the part of colonial reformer, which 
be played well and consistently to the end of his life* Less 
than two years sufficed for him to read and master all that 
had been written on Australia, and he used his knowledge 
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and his imagination to good purpose. The stigma of New* 
gate clung to Wakefield for the greater part of his life, so that 
he was practically debarred from the public career for which 
he was pre-eminently fitted, and had to work, as he him- 
self put it, 41 like the mole, in out-of -sight obscurity/" For 
this reason, he was wise to suppress for a time the fact of 
his authorship of the Letter from Sydney . He published under 
his own name, in 1831, a book called The Punishment of Death , 
a powerful and moving appeal against the frequency of this 
penalty, based upon his experience in Newgate. But whilst 
he could claim some authority to write on this subject, he 
could in 1829 claim none on colonization, and his name on 
the Letter from Sydney would merely have moved readers to 
repulsion or ridicule. 

The object of the Letter from Sydney was to clothe in an 
attractive form a serious attempt to analyse the economic, 
social, and political conditions of New South Wales, and to 
make suggestions for improvement. In this object Wake* 
field w f as peculiarly successful, for the analysis was clear, 
the remedies appropriate, and the method of presentation 
entertaining. 

Economically the colony's prosperity suffered, he argued, 
from scarcity of labour due to the fact that no one would 
willingly work for hire as an agricultural labourer w r hile he 
could so easily obtain a free grant of land. Nor could the 
temptation of free land be withstood by the emigrant whose 
passage had been paid on condition of his accepting employ- 
ment. The only real labour-supply was afforded by convicts, 
and was neither plentiful nor satisfactory. None the less, 
it was the foundation of the prosperity of New South Wales, 
because purchases by the Government for the purpose of 
maintaining and protecting the penal establishments furnished 
the chief demand for the products of the colony. 

Socially the colonists were ri new ,J people, who “make no 
progress in the art of living ; who, in respect of wealth, know- 
ledge, skill, taste, and whatever belongs to civilization, have 
degenerated from their ancestors 1 f (p. 68). The constant 
influx of criminals meant insecurity to life and property, a 
blunting of the moral sense of the people, corrupt language, 
general drunkenness, and, above all* a disproportion between 
the sexes which was conducive neither to public nor to private 
morality. 

Politically the colony was governed by men %vho w^ere 
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foreigners except in name, mere temporary residents who, 
dealing with a population in the main criminal, acquired 11 the 
sentiments and manners of jailers and turnkeys 1 ' (p. 31). 
Opposed to the Government were the wealthier emancipated 
convicts, and others who demanded self-government and even 
independence of Britain. This difference of opinion allowed 
of no compromise, so that bitter and conti nual war was waged 
between the parties. 

Wakefield 's system of colonization propounded in this book 
attempts to attack all these problems. Land, instead of being 
given away, was, he urged, to be sold at a "sufficient price/' 
that is, one high enough to prevent a labourer from becoming 
a landowner too quickly. This measure would provide the 
capitalist with labour by encouraging landowners to pay the 
passages of emigrants, who would be forced to labour for 
hire until they had saved enough money to purchase land for 
themselves. The proceeds from the sale of lands were to be 
spent in paying the passages of selected young married couples. 
These two measures together, he considered, would also go 
far towards curing social evils. Free emigrants would leaven 
the mass of the colonists, the moral tone of the colony would 
improve, other classes than labourers would be induced to 
emigrate, and the colonies would no longer be “new/ 1 but 
extensions of older societies." Finally, such a people would 
be well qualified to govern themselves, and should be entrusted 
with the task. Then the colony, economically prosperous, 
socially regenerated, and politically free, would cease to wish 
for independence, and "Britain would become the centre of 
the most extensive, the most civilized, and, above all, the 
happiest empire in the world" (p. 90). 

Lhe chief defect of the book is a certain lack of unity; but 
the plan of desultory notes on connected topics apparently 
suited Wakefield's genius, for he regularly employs it in all 
his most important writings. The Letter from Sydney reveals 
in Wakefield a powerful imagination which enabled him to 
place himself in the position of the colonists, and to describe 
vividly things he had not seen; a concrete habit of thinking 
which allowed him to treat of real people instead of abstract 
colonies and 'populations"; and an unusually happy gift 
of expression which marks the book off from many works on 
colonization written before and since. The colonial press 
with one accord praised his bright touch and his easy style. 
He is "an amusing sort of proser," his style is "piquant, half 
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serious, half comic/' and his language "pure and elegant/' 
Wakefield might not have been flattered by praise of this 
kind from the press of a colony where, he said, instead of 
pure English, " the base language of English thieves is be- 
coming the established language/' A better judge is his 
biographer. Dr. Garnett, who describes the Letter from Sydney 
as "a work memorable in the catalogue of books composed 
in prison, even though their roll includes the Consolation of 
Boethius, Grotius' De Veritate , Ralegh's History of the World , 
and, above all, Pilgrim* s Progress." Of the style he writes, 
" always racy, often eloquent, its argumentative cogency is 
continually irradiated by flashes of humour/ 1 Finally, he 
cites the description of the Genoese girl as 4i a little idyll 
worthy of Goethe, . , , establishing once for all the rank 
which Wakefield might have attained in pure literature if his 
mind had not been so completely engrossed by the practical 
side of life/' But the practical side of life remained Wake- 
field's chief concern. Not content with announcing to the 
world a new S3 1 stem of colonization, he devoted the whole of 
his extraordinary talents and energy to the task of putting his 
plan into practice. 

Of the three principles— land-sales, selected immigration, 
and self-government — which are the chief factors of the 
Wakefield theory, or "systematic colonization/ 1 as he and 
his followers preferred to call it, not one was new; Wake- 
field's claim to originality rests upon the fact that he combined 
them into a unified theory and impressed them with the stamp 
of his powerful mind. Experiments with land and emigration 
had often been suggested for colonies. A scheme of this kind 
had been proposed by the anonymous writer of letters to Peel 
in Wentworth's book, British Settlements in Australasia. Wake- 
field's chief debt was to an obscure Scotch-Canadian writer, 
Robert Gourlay, but it is safe to say that, however close the 
resemblance between the two plans, Gouriay's would have 
been completely forgotten but for Wakefield's success. He and 
his followers claimed for the theory a scientific accuracy and 
precision which it never had. Its great merit was that it 
contained a series of useful practical rules for conducting 
colonisation in an orderly way, which should neither be the 
"shovelling out of paupers/* nor the "shameful and unblessed " 
method of transportation of convicts. From 1829 until his 
death in 1862 Wakefield busied himself with the task of 
regenerating colonies and colonial policy; An unrivalled 
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propagandist, and an astute manager of men, he obtained 
the support first of a small but able and enthusiastic body of 
followers, then of a larger circle of influential public men, 
until finally nearly all discussion of problems of colonization 
was conducted in terms of the Wakefield theory, and even 
Government dispatches spoke his language. As Professor 
Graham Wallas remarks, "there are few political inventors 
to whom historians would ascribe so large a measure of political 
success." Under his influence a revolution was wrought in 
Australia when waste land was sold and part of the proceeds 
devoted to paying the passages of free, selected emigrants. 
This policy set in flow a tide of free emigration which swamped 
the convict element even before gold transformed the face 
of Australia and the character of its population. The two 
colonies of South Australia and New Zealand owe their 
existence as British colonies to his inspiration* In a wider 
field his ideas of colonial self-government, enshrined in the 
Durham Report and accepted alike by mother-country and 
colonies, made possible the growth in its present form of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. 

With a record such as this, Wakefield well deserves to be 
remembered as one of the master-builders of Greater Britain, 
and the republication, after a hundred years, of his first and 
most attractive work on colonization may serve to recall to the 
present generation the value of his services to the Empire. 

192s. R. C. MILLS. 

To illustrate the development of the ideas propounded in 
the Letter from Sydney there are appended two extracts from 
Wakefield's later writings* In 1833 he concluded a discussion 
of the social and political differences between Britain and the 
United States (England and America) with a chapter on "The 
Art of Colonization " which restated his views more elaborately 
and with such modifications and illustrations as the criticisms 
of English friends and the recent history of the Australian 
colonies (as far as he knew it, which was not always accurately) 
seemed to afford him. The extract made from this chapter 
(England and America, voi. Li, pp. 72-262} is continuous, 
except for the omission of some long footnotes of merely 
ephemeral interest, and represents the Wakefield who founded 
the South Australian Company; its statements, however, as 
has already been hinted, must not be taken as accurate 
information about events in New South Wales. 

The second extract gives us a much later Wakefield, after 
much experience in Canada and (vicariously} in New Zealand 
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had taught him the practical difficulties of oversea coloniza- 
tion. In 1849, reverting to his old love of the epistolary form, 
he published A View of the Art of Colonization w in Letters 
between a Statesman and a Colonist. This book is, as might 
be anticipated, an omnium gatherum of politics and philosophy 
and colonial history (usually biased), and does not on the 
whole afford a sound basis for practical constructive work; 
but it is infused with an ironic humour, as often as not directed 
against the author himself, which makes extremely interesting 
reading— although the statesman "complains of a patriotic 
headache 1 ' as early as the fifteenth of the seventy letters. 
A notable character in it is "Mr, Motherconntrv "—originally 
a creation of Charles Buller's to typify the attitude of the 
permanent Colonial Office official of those days towards the 
settlements he administered — borrowed, and almost specifically 
indicated, by Wakefield as a pseudonym for Sir James Stephen, 
Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies from 1834 to 1847, 
From this book, to avoid the introduction of i relevancies 
and wider issues, has been taken only an extract embodying 
Wakefield's last words on his land-sales policy— the “sufficient 
price" and selected migration, and stating with as much 
impartiality as can be expected the objections made to it 
over a long series of years of practical experience, 

LIFE AND BIBLIOGRAPHY 
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PREFACE 


“Another evil* aggravated, though certainly not engendered* 
by the miserable administration of our poor-laws* is our present 
redundancy of population. He must have been inattentive to 
what is visible in almost every town and hamlet throughout 
the kingdom, who does not perceive that population has* for 
at least fifteen or twenty years, been increasing at a rate for 
which no improvement in agriculture or manufactures could 
afford employment. For many years it failed to attract the 
attention it deserved, but is now brought practically home to 
all orders of society. By what means this severe, and apparently 
sudden calamity, is come upon us, is well worthy of inquiry. 
The same excess of numbers which caused the hardy tribes of 
the north, in former times* to pour their swarms over the south* 
is again experienced in every part of Europe* but presses most 
heavily of ail on England. Instead of parents delighting in the 
spread of their families* and rejoicing in the display of their 
endowments of mind and body as they grow up, they no sooner 
open their eyes on the world* than in comes solicitude about 
the means of rearing them ; and when they approach maturity, 
a degree of anxiety, unknown and unnecessary in former times, 
is frequently experienced, as to procuring for them situations 
wherein, by skill and diligence, they may earn an honourable 
support. All trades , pursuits, and professions are becoming 
more and more overstocked ; and multitudes of persons, of all 
degrees and ages, are moving about, without employment, useless 
to themselves, and a burden to the public. It is possible that this 
excessive increase of population (which forms the subject of 
several able treatises lately published in France, and of a most 
elaborate work which we have just received from Germany) 
may at last correct itself; but it will not do so for a considerable 
time, nor until great privations have been suffered; and ours 
are likely to be the most serious and prolonged, as this is the 
country where the multiplication of the people has been going 
on with by far the greatest rapidity. In this strait, the quantity 
of land suffered to lie uncultivated and waste* in this island and 
in Ireland, appears to us most extraordinary; and* not less so, 
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the small degree of public attention attracted to our colonies 
which exceed in number and value those which any state in 
the world ever before possessed* Hitherto., we have derived 
from them little assistance, because the poor are sure of being 
maintained by their parishes at home, and the rich have been 
brought up too indulgently to sit down willingly as settlers in 
a new country. Necessity, however, will overcome all repug- 
nance* No pains should be spared to teach the labouring dosses 
to regard the colonies as the land of promise, which it should be 
their highest ambition to be able to reach. Nor does this matter 
concern the poorer orders among us alone : in the colonies } a large 
proportion of the children or grandchildren of the highest famiUts 
in this land must be contented to fix their abode , unless they resoke 
to drag on a life of dependence and indigence here . It is unfortunate 
that these establishments should so long have been regarded as ft 
only for the residence of convicts, labourers , mechanics, and desperate 
or needy men . The Greek colonies contained a mixture 
of all classes of society. Regularity and subordination 
were thus encouraged and preserved in all stages of their 
progress, and they rose to wealth and eminence much earlier 
than they would otherwise have done. We ought still to follow 
their example, though it is vain to expect that all the colonies 
we have will prove so effectual a drain as we now require. 
Hitherto, at least , our population has been increasing at the rate 
of between 3 and 400,000 annually, while those removed to our 
colonies, including convicts and emigrants , have not exceeded die 
raie °J 1 B,ooo at the utmost. We may, however, expect the 
ratio of emigration to rise considerably above this, and we 
ought to use all our efforts with that view. If adequate encourage' 
ment be held out to enterprising young men of rank and connections ; 
if young men and women , in the intermediate ranks of life , an 
accustomed to look to ike colonies as the most certain means of 
obtaining a comfortable settlement ; and if the poor could be per- 
suaded that it would be better for them to purchase a passage, by 
binding themselves to serve as bondsmen a few years after their 
arrival tn the colonies, than to wear out an abject and hopeless life 
at home , the country might be materially relieved of the useless 
population by which it is likely soon to be encumbered* The 
policy of emigration, we once more say, ought, in these days, 
to go hand in hand with that of agricultural improvement at 
home. ” 

Quarterly Review, No. Ixxviii, Art. 8 , On the 
State and Prospects of the Country. 


A LETTER EROM SYDNEY 


As the Australasian settlements are known indifferently by 
several names, I must introduce the following account of their 
condition and prospects, by requesting you to understand that, 
by Australia, I mean the large island of which one half is called 
New Holland, and the other New South Wales; and that, by 
Australasia, I mean Australia and all the smaller islands in its 
neighbourhood, including Van Diemen's Land. 

In the first place, I have to give you, in general terms, my 
opinion of Eastern Australia, and of the prospects which this 
penal settlement offers to emigrants of a class above "‘convicts, 
labourers, mechanics, and desperate or needy men.” 

All that you read in the works of Wentworth and Cunningham, 
as to the healthfulness and beauty of the climate, is strictly 
true. There are scarcely any diseases but what result imme- 
diately from intemperance. Dropsy, palsy, and the whole train 
of nervous complaints, are common enough; but then, drunken- 
ness is the vice par excellence of the lower orders ; and the better 
class of settlers have not learned those habits of temperance 
which are suited to the climate of Naples. The two classes 
often remind me of English Squires and their grooms, as I 
used to see them at Florence, just after the peace ; the masters 
drinking at dinner, because they were abroad, and after dinner 
because they were Englishmen; the servants drinking always, 
because wine and brandy were cheap. Perhaps a generation 
must pass away before the people here will accommodate their 
habits to the climate, which is that of Italy, without either 
malaria or the sirocco. I shall have more to say on this head 
presently. 

The soil of New South Wales is not particularly fertile. The 
plains of the Ganges, and of the great rivers of China, the 
lowlands of the West India islands, the swamps of the Gulf of 
Mexico, and even the marshes of Essex, produce crops of which 
the people here have no conception ; but then, as we are without 
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great masses of alluvial deposit, so are agues and intermittent 
fevers absolutely unknown. In point of natural fertility, I am 
inclined to compare this soil to that of France; and I have no 
doubt that, if the same quantity of agricultural labour as is 
employed in France, were here bestowed upon an area equal 
to the French territory, the quantity of produce v/ould fully 
equal that of France. But hundreds of years must elapse before 
land, here, will be cultivated as well as in the most barbarous 
countries of Europe. Having regard, however, only to the 
natural powers of the soil, this account will probably satisfy 
you. Timber, coal, iron, and other useful minerals, abound; 
the harbours and rivers teem with fish; cattle of all sorts thrive 
and multiply with astonishing rapidity; every fruit that flourishes 
in Spain and Italy comes to the highest perfection; and Nature 
fully performs her part in bestowing upon man the necessaries, 
comforts, and luxuries of life. 

In the above sketch, I have described my own impressions 
of the country before I reached it. They remain unaltered by 
some years of close observation; and I can soberly declare that 
I believe this country to possess merits of a physical nature 
superior to those of most other spots on the globe. 


Value of Land, Timber, and Minerals 

I cannot say that in other respects, not physical, I had been 
misled. I drew my information from books, and the verbal 
reports of sincere men who had passed many years in the 
colony. If you wish to form opinions of your own from facts 
only, study the unpretending but very useful little books of 
Mr. Curr, Mr, Widdowson, and Mr, Atkinson. Beware, how- 
ever, of taking for granted their statements of cause and effect. 
But perhaps you have resolved to come here at all events; in 
which case you had better examine only the more gaudy pictures 
of these settlements; and, pursuing the usual course of self- 
delusion, enjoy, during your passage at least, the comforts of 
anticipation. The facts on which my opinions were formed 
have turned out to be true; but my conclusions were miser- 
ably erroneous. For example, I was told that an estate of 
j 0,000 acres might be obtained for a mere trifle. This was 
true, I have got 20,000 acres, and they did not cost me 
more than 2 s. per acre. But I imagined that a domain 
of that extent would be very valuable. In this I vras 
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wholly mistaken. As my estate cost me next to nothing, so 
it is worth next to nothing. For reasons which i shall mention 
presently, I tried to sell it; but I could not find a purchaser, 
without submitting to lose great part of what I had expended 
in improvements. Yet there are persons continually reaching 
the colony on purpose to invest money in the purchase of land ; 
but when I have made overtures to them, they have grumbled 
at my price, saying that they could obtain a grant from the 
Crown for less than six-pence per acre; and when I have talked 
of my “improvements,” they have answered that they pre- 
ferred improving, themselves, to buying my improvements. In 
short, my domain has no market value. It is a noble property 
to look at; and “20,000 acres in a ring fence,” sounds 
very well in England; but here, such a property possesses no 
exchangeable value. The reason is plain: there are millions 
upon millions of acres, as fertile as mine, to be had for nothing; 
and, what is more, there are not people to take them. 
Of my 20,000 acres I reckon about 5000 to be wood- 
land, though, indeed, there are trees scattered over the whole 
property, as in an English park. For my amusement, I had 
a rough estimate made of the money that I could obtain for all 
this timber, were it growing in any part of England, The valu- 
ation amounts to above £150,000. Now for my pecuniary 
advantage, the best thing that could happen to me would be 
the annihilation of all this natural produce; provided, I mean, 
that it could be destroyed without cost. The cost of destroying 
it, out of hand, would be at least £15,000. Thus, in point of 
fact, my timber injures my estate to that amount, instead of 
being worth ten times that sum. It seems droll, does it not, 
that an English hundred-and-fifty-thousand-pounds-worth of 
any thing should, any where, be a dead loss of fifteen thousand 
pounds? It is true, however; as you may fully convince yourself 
by reading, in any of the accounts of these settlements, a chapter 
upon " Grubbing.” Fortunately some other things that I possess, 
and which, if I had them in England would make me a peer, 
are not, like the timber, a positive injury. These are mines 
of coal and iron, in which my estate is supposed to abound. 
Being under the surface, they can do me no harm ; and I shall 
take good care that they are not disturbed. For if anyone, 
out of enmity to me, should bring an army of miners from 
Staffordshire, and raise to the surface a large quantity of mv 
coal and iron ore, the cost oF throwing it down the shafts again 
would quite ruin me, if, indeed, I could, at any cost, find labourers 
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for the purpose. As for disposing of it in any other way, that 
would be impossible, for want of roads* Besides, neither the 
Crown nor individuals would let me injure their land by casting 
my rubbish on to it. As regards the coal, though, I am mis- 
taken; I might consume it by fire without much trouble. But 
what could I do with the iron ore, when, even though there 
should be means to convey it to Sydney, nobody would give 
me one Birmingham frying-pan for the whole of it? An estate 
of 20,000 acres, containing rich mines of coal and iron, and 
covered with magnificent timber, is, no doubt, a very good 
thing in some countries; but here you will lose money by 
such a possession; if, that is, you have any money to lose^ and 
unless you take particular care of it. 

I did not, you know, intend to become a farmer. Having 
fortune enough for all my wants, I proposed to get a large 
domain, to build a good house, to keep enough land in my own 
hands for pleasure-grounds, park, and game preserves; and to 
let the rest, after erecting farm-houses in the most suitable 
spots. My mansion, park, preserves, and tenants, were all a 
mere dream, I have not one of them. When, upon my first 
arrival, I talked of these things to some sensible men, to whom 
I was recommended, they laughed in my face. I soon found 
that a house would, though the stone and timber were to be had 
for nothing, cost three times as much as in England. This was 
on account of the very high wages required by mechanics; but 
this was not all, None of the materials of a house, except 
stone and timber, are produced in the colony. Every pane of 
glass, every nail, every grain of paint, and every piece of furni- 
ture, from the kitchen copper to the drawing-room curtains, 
must have come from England. My property is at a distance 
of nearly seventy miles from the sea, and there is no road, but 
a track through the forest, for two-thirds of that distance. 
Everything, even the food of the labourers, must have been 
transported from afar. Log-houses must have been built for 
the labourers; and the cheapest way of providing for them 
would have been by the establishment of a farm, in the first 
instance, to produce enough for their subsistence. Lastly, 
though none of these obstacles had existed, the whole colony 
did not contain as many masons, carpenters, glaziers, painters, 
black and whitesmiths, and other mechanics, as I should have 
required. You may believe most statements of fact respecting 
the colony; but beware how you draw conclusions! 

Of course, I soon abandoned all thought of building a mansion. 
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As for a park, my whole property was a park, and a preserve 
for kangaroos and emus. The grand object was to dispark it 
as soon as possible. I dung for some time to the hope of 
having tenants; but you wil l readily see that what deterred 
me from building a mansion presented numerous obstacles to 
the erection of farm-houses. Besides, even though I had forced 
circumstances, and had, at an enormous cost, placed a dozen 
good homesteads on my land, where was I to find tenants? 
There is no such class as a tenantry in this country, where every 
man, who has capital to cultivate a farm, can obtain one of his 
own for nothing. I soon found that what little my twenty 
thousand acres had cost me would be entirely lost, unless I 
turned farmer myself, and endeavoured, by my own exertions, 
with the assistance of convict servants, to extract something 
from the soil. Believe statements of fact — but beware how you 
draw conclusions! 


Settling 

I bore my disappointment as well as could be expected; and, 
to use a colonial phrase, “took boldly to the hush.” I dare 
say you fancy that it was very agreeable, but I assure you that 
it was not. The novelty of the thing pleased me at first; but 
I soon tired of the clear Italian sky, the noble forests, and the 
sublime solitude of the untrodden wilderness. People in a 
highly civilized country, like England, are not aware of their 
own wants. The wants exist, but most of them are supplied 
as soon as they are formed. In England, when you want to 
eat, you eat, and there is an end of the want; when you are 
sleepy, you go to bed; when your clothes are wet, you change 
them; when you are tired of talking, you take a book; and when 
you are tired of reading, you begin to talk. But, in the desert, 
almost every want is severely felt before it is supplied. Every- 
thing, from the very beginning, has either to be created or 
brought from a great distance. Try to reckon the number of 
your physical wants, which are every day supplied without any 
effort on your part, and you may form some idea of the physical 
deprivations of a settler. As for mental wants, talking and 
reading are out of the question, except it be to scold your 
servants, and to con over a Sydney newspaper, which contains 
little else but the miserable party politics of this speck upon 
the globe, reports of crime and punishment, and low-lived slang 
and flash, such as fill the pot-house Sunday papers of London. 
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However, the settler's attention is pretty well diverted from 
his wants, physical and mental, by the necessity of watching 
over his property, I bought herds and flocks, horses, ploughs, 
carts, carpenters' tools, and all sorts of implements of husbandry* 
My only servants were convicts. My own man, who had served 
me for eight years in England, and had often sworn that he 
would go the wide world over with me, seeing that I was the 
best of masters, never reached my new abode. He had saved 
about £150 in my service; and 1 had advised him to take the 
money out of a London Savings* Bank, under an idea that he 
might obtain ten per cent* for it at Sydney, He followed my 
advice. About a month after our arrival I missed him one 
morning. Before night I received a letter, by which he informed 
me that he had taken a grant of land near Hunter's River, and 
that he “hoped we parted friends/* He is now one of the most 
consequential persons in the Colony, has grown enormously 
fat, feeds upon greasy dainties, drinks oceans of bottled porter 
and port wine, damns the Governor, and swears by all his gods, 
Jupiter, Jingo, and Old Harry, that this Colony must soon be 
independent. 

But to return to my convicts* One of them was a London 
pickpocket, and a more mischievous animal I never had to 
contend with. The others were country bumpkins, transported 
for poaching, whom I had obtained with much trouble, sup- 
posing that they would serve my turn much better than Lon- 
doners; but if they were better able to work than the cockney, 
they were not a bit more willing. Perhaps he corrupted them; 
but, be this as it may, they altogether led me the life of a dog* 
My sheep and cows were continually lost, and it was nobody's 
fault: my effects were often stolen, though most of them could 
be of no use to the thieves, I grumbled and threatened ; but 
these men, all round, declared their innocence, and called Heaven 
to witness that they had not wronged me of a “dump/' 1 
stopped some of their extra allowance until the goods should 
be produced* No more work was done; one was ill — another 
had hurt his hand — a third “would see me damned first”— and 
there was I, planted, as the French say, at the distance of 
twelve miles from any sort of assistance. It seemed necessary, 
however, to quell this rebellion* I rode, therefore, to the 
magistrate, got a constable, and sent the whole gang to prison; 
but the next day I was but too glad to fetch them back; for 
harvest had just begun, and my maize would have rotted on 
the ground, had I been long deprived of their labour, such as 
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it was, I might have had them flogged, or, in colonial lan- 
guage, had “their backs scarified,” whereby I should have 
punished them without losing their labour. This is the ordinary*, 
because the most economical, mode of correcting our slaves; 
but, thanks to Fortune, I was not compelled to adopt it, being 
rich enough to indulge some foolish sentiments of tenderness 
and respect for all my fellow-creatures, not to mention tender- 
ness and respect for myself, A necessary consequence, how- 
ever, of this my abstract humanity and selfish pride, was, that 
I became the slave of my slaves. Can you imagine a more 
hateful existence? Meanwhile, I had built a house — so called 
here, but, properly speaking, a shed. It is well I have abstained 
from marriage. What should I have done for a delicate woman, 
bound to me by sacred ties? And if I had had children, and 
those children had happened to be daughters ? Why, I should 
have done like others, who carry women and children out of 
civilized society to inhabit the wilderness. I should have made 
my tender wife a drudge, and my children little savages. 
Could 20,000 acres of valueless desert have compensated for 
such misery ? 

Perhaps you think this a too highly coloured picture of mv 
mishaps?— but remember, I was not bred to labour — I know 
nothing of farming — I have not been used to the cabin of a 
brig-of-war, or the mess of a marching regiment. You, too, 
have enjoyed the leisure which fortune bestows, and have 
acquired the habits of refinement which belong to a numerous 
class in England. Were you a broken farmer, or a poor lieu- 
tenant, I should say, “Come here by all means. You cannot 
be placed more unhappily than at present, and you may gain 
by the change/ 1 But I am advising a man of independent 
fortune, who prefers his library, even to the beauties of nature, 
and to whom intellectual society is necessary for his peace of 
mind. Intellectual society! I shall come to that presently. 

Disgusted with my convict servants, I sent to England for 
shepherds, ploughmen, carpenters, a blacksmith, a bricklayer, 
and other useful labourers. The men arrived in high spirits, 
having been hired from a part of the country where I was well 
known, and having, most of them, worked for me in England. 
They knew that they could depend on the high wages that my 
English agent had promised them; their passage had been paid 
for by me; and the sailors had told them that in New South 
Wales they would live like fighting cocks. Being in the desert 
when I received notice of their arrival, I hastened to Sydney, 
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having first got rid of my convicts, for fear that they should 
contaminate the new-comers. The latter, who, my Sydney 
agent informed me, had, when they were put ashore, spoken 
in raptures of the ’Squire, received me with gloomy looks. 
They were already contaminated, notwithstanding my pre- 
caution. One of them, a harness-maker from Salisbury, acted 
as spokesman for the party, and told me flatly that they had 
been imposed on. I stared, and asked in what respect? — “They 
had not been told,” he said, “ what high wages a man could get 
in New South Wales— they were told now they could not live 
on the wages which had been promised them, and they hoped 
1 should take their case into my consideration.” I had not 
bound them by indentures, for I was weak enough to think that 
free agents would prove better servants than bondsmen. I 
desired them to “take into their consideration” the cost of 
their passage; but in the long discussion that ensued, they 
carefully avoided that point, and dwelt with dogged pertinacity 
on the wages which honest men, like them, could obtain at or 
near Sydney. I was completely in their power. By dint of 
flattery, appeals to their honour, and promises of comfort, I 
induced the mere peasants to observe their agreement and 
follow me to the wilds; but the mechanics were impracticable. 
They had already engaged with masters at Sydney and Parra- 
matta, at double the high wages that I had promised; and I 
could make no impression on them. I retired to the woods 
with my clodhoppers, whom I found very serviceable during a 
whole year ; but at the end of that time they began to grumble 
and fidget. Other persons had settled in my neigh bourhood. 
Some of these had been convicts, and afterwards emancipated 
servants. They persuaded my men to become settlers also. In 
less than two years each of my servants saved wherewith to 
stock a small farm, and one by one they all left me. At last 
I was glad to obtain a fresh supply of convicts. Under these 
circumstances, my estate did not produce largely. My herds 
and flocks, however, bad rapidly multiplied: and in the last 
year of which I speak, I reaped one hundred and forty acres of 
com. This was thought immense doings; but as my free 
labourers were gone, I had no such prospect for the future; 
and as for the flocks, their increase in number was not a pro- 
portionate increase of property to me. The w'ool produced 
something; but the flesh was worth nothing, unless taken to 
market, and then it would scarcely repay the cost of the journey- 
Here, there are no drovers or jobbers in cattle to come between 
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the farmer and the butcher. In short , there is little division 
of labour, and you may roll in plenty, without possessing any- 
thing of exchangeable value. You must do almost everything 
yourself; and flocks in the wilderness are not worth much more 
than the wilderness itself, of which you may obtain nearly any 
quantity for all but nothing. Under an idea that cheese would 
be easily transported, and would fetch a good price in Sydney, 
I thought at one time of establishing a dairy. But I ought to 
have known better. My cows were as wild as hyenas, and 
almost as wicked. I had no milkmaids, no dairy- women, no 
churns, no any thing that was wanted for the purpose; and, 
above all, I wanted industry, skill, economy, and taste, for any 
such pursuits, or, at least, a drudge of a wife to supply those 
wants. At length my impatience got the better of a certain 
stupid vanity that had led me to fancy myself qualified to 
become a settler. I wrote to my friends at Sydney acknow- 
ledging that I was sick of the bush, and that their prophecies 
of my ill success had been fulfilled to the letter. By their 
assistance I made over my estate for twenty years, w r ith every- 
thing upon it, to a tough Scotch farmer, on condition of receiving 
one-third of its produce. This third produces me less than 
3 per cent interest on what I have expended ; but l am, com- 
paratively speaking, a happy man, living upon my English 
income, in a place where at least books, and men and women, 
such as they are, are not quite wanting, and where money will 
supply the more pressing wants of civilized life. 

Behold me established at Sydney, in a small house, a poor 
vamped-up building, more inconvenient, and far more ugly, 
than you can imagine, for which I pay a rent of £250 a year. 
For half the money you could get twice as good a house in any 
English country town. This excessive house rent is caused by 
the dearness of labour, which enhances the cost of building; 
for, either the builder will exact a rent proportioned to his 
outlay, or (if he cannot obtain such a rent) he will not build. 

I now associated with the inhabitants of Sydney, hoping, as 
I had become an idle man, to be of some service to the colony, 
by directing my attention to public objects. To one I talked 
of introducing the cultivation of silk; to another, of tobacco; 
to a third, of sugar; to a fourth, of wine; — and I proposed to 
form societies for these several objects. But all my proposals 
were received with coldness. Those to whom 1 addressed 
myself knew, though they could not well say why, that my 
schemes were exceedingly foolish. Seeing them apparently so 
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deai to the calls of self-interest, I endeavoured to find some 
good reason for their conduct; and my trouble in this respect 
was not thrown away, I puzzled myself for a long while with 
questions of soil, and climate, and markets, and duties, and 
bounties. At length the true light broke upon me. The 
scarcity of labourers was an insuperable bar to any mode of 
cultivation that requires the employment of many hands! I 
profess to be but little versed in the laws of political economy; 
but the fact w r as self-evident. I could not, though I had been 
ever so reckless, have embarked my fortune in one of the above- 
named speculations. Had I done so, I should have been ruined, 
by the dearness of labour, But I could not do so: — there were 
not labourers enough for the purpose, at any rate of wages. 


Plans of Immigration 

I then turned my mind to plans of immigration, with a view, 
at once, to increase the number of working hands and diminish 
the wages of labour. Many projects suggested themselves to 
my mind, and were discussed by some of the most intelligent 
colonists. But, one by one, we abandoned all as utterly worth- 
less. This will surprise you; but attend to me for a moment. 
Suppose that we had, by some means or other, brought twenty 
thousand industrious and skilful Chinese into the colony. For 
how long would they have remained labourers for hire? Just 
until they had saved money wherewith to obtain grants of 
land, when they would have become employers of labour, sup- 
posing any to be had. A sudden revolution in their condition 
would have increased the demand for labour, just in the same 
proportion that it would have diminished the supply. The 
servants would have become masters, wanting servants. Nothing 
is more clear. 

Suppose, again, that we had sent to England for five thousand 
starving peasants, and had bound them to labour for seven 
years, at a rate of wages which, in England, they would have 
considered extremely liberal. But this mode of supplying an 
urgent demand for labour, has been tried over and over again 
in new countries. Can you tell me of a single case in which it 
has effected its object ? I could tell you of hundreds in which 
it has failed. Indeed, from the very nature of things, it must 
fail. An indented emigrant, named John, reaches the land of 
promise in high spirits, and labours contentedly, for three 
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shillings a day* till he meets a free labourer named Tom. Tom 
informs John that he, Tom, gets six shillings a day, and he 
calls Tom a “sneak” for taking only three. Tom, mind, has a 
personal interest in corrupting John; because, if indented 
labourers could be held to their bonds, they would reduce the 
wages of free labourers. John, however, who is as honest as 
a poor man can be, and is very grateful for his removal from 
abject misery in England, resists Tom’s first attack, and resolves 
to work out his agreement, though he should be called a thousand 
sneaks. But the next time they meet, Tom calls him a “poor 
dunghill devil.” Even this does not move his resolution; but 
as he is now well fed and full of blood, it makes his heart thump 
against his ribs. At last Tom calls him a “negur slave/ 1 and 
from that moment he determines to be free as soon as possible. 
Yet this is a favourable case; as, generally speaking, the indented 
immigrant declares he has been cheated, and resolves to cheat 
his master, within twenty-four hours of his landing. John 
now begins to grumble and neglect his work. He and his 
master soon come to high words, which are not worth repeating. 
The master, let us suppose, sends him to jail upon the bond; 
but Tom visits and comforts him. He perseveres, therefore; 
and his master loses his labour. Suppose that the master could 
“scarify his back.” Even then, though apparently subdued, 
he might contrive to do less than three shillings worth of labour 
per day, in which case the produce of his labour would be a 
loss; and this without manifestly departing from the bond. 
He might also— and this is no uncommon case — secretly do 
more than three shillings worth of injury per day to his master's 
property. Upon the whole, when once an indented labourer 
becomes dissatisfied, the sooner his bond is cancelled the better 
for the master. But what the master loses by the cost of the 
labourer’s passage from England is not the whole loss. The 
once indented labourer obtains six shillings a day; saves half 
his earnings; obtains a grant of land; and becomes an employer 
of labour, and a competitor with his late master in the market 
of industry. This, of course, raises the price of labour to all. 
So that a large importation of indented labourers may very 
soon have an effect directly contrary to its purpose. 

Two methods of securing the labour of bondsmen have been 
suggested. First, — it is proposed that, instead of being paid 
with money only, they should be paid partly with money and 
partly with land; the right to the land to depend upon good 
behaviour during the whole term of service mentioned by the 
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bond, and to vest, of course, only at the expiration of that 
term. This precaution, however well it look upon paper, has 
been found, in practice, quite ineffectual; because, wherever 
land can be obtained for nothing, labour is much more valuable 
than land; — because John, by saving only two shillings a day 
for three years, might obtain as much land as he could possibly 
want. Secondly, — it has been proposed, with a view to remedy 
the defect of the former suggestion, and, generally, in order to 
prevent indented labourers from raising the price of labour by 
becoming employers of industry, that government should not 
make grants of land to persons of that description. But this 
device is no better than the other, because John could obtain 
a grant of land in Tom’s name, to which fraud upon the govern* 
ment Tom would be happy to lend himself for nothing; or, in 
the worst case for John, he might buy some of Tom's, or of any 
other body's land for a mere trifle* My late menial has reeom* 
mended that indented labourers should be bound for life, liable 
to have their “backs scarified/' and forbidden by law either to 
own or hire land, or to work for any but the man who had 
imported them. This plan would be effectual, no doubt; and 
we may, perhaps, adopt it. But many people would prefer 
negro slavery, as being, though far more unjust, and therefore 
more cruel, nevertheless, much better calculated to please the 
English nation, which does not approve of white slavery. Thus 
you will perceive that, even though the Poor rates of England 
were employed in sending labourers to this country, instead of 
maintaining them in idleness at home, the colonial rate of wage! 
would not be permanently diminished. As before, there w'ould 
exist an urgent want of labourers; and the only difference would 
be the spread of that want to places where it does not at present 
exist. The sole reason why it does not now exist in those 
places is, because none of the land, there, is yet appropriated. 
In time, the same intense want of labourers, extended over an 
immense space, would bring this country to the condition of 
North America, W'here, though the population be now eleven 
millions, the want of labourers is as urgent as ever, and is not 
altered in character by the increase of people, except that, 
instead of being confined to a strip of land on the coast, it 
is extended over half a continent. At the first blush, one 
would suppose that a want of labour, being in fact a scarcity 
of people, would be supplied by a supply of people; and this, 
of course, would be the case in a country where all the land 
was appropriated. But in an extensive country, of which by 
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far the greater part is still open to be appropriated by ail who 
can muster capital for cultivating a grant, an increase of people 
has no permanent effect in supplying the want of labourers. 
On the contrary, if the immigrants should be capitalists they 
would render the want of labourers still more urgent; and this 
may account for the jealousy, and dislike, almost, with which 
newly arrived settlers in tills colony are regarded by those who 
preceded them. In many of the books that treat of New South 
Wales and Van Diemen’s Land, you will find this jealousy 
frequently mentioned. The writers in question attribute it to 
a fear, on the part of the older settler, that he may be deprived, 
by a new-comer, of the use of certain unappropriated land in 
the neighbourhood of his own grant; and this, I believe, is 
what the older settler imagines to be his motive for falsely 
assuring the new-comer, that there is no land worth having in 
his neighbourhood. But were he to reflect for a moment, he 
would see that, the sooner all the land in his neighbourhood is 
appropriated and cultivated, the sooner will his own land possess 
some market value; a circumstance far more profitable to him 
than the use, for grazing only, of land which, sooner or later, 
must be appropriated by others. He would acknowledge, 
therefore, that his real, though latent, motive for washing to 
remain isolated in the desert, had been a fear of being surrounded 
by competitors in the market of labour. 

From ail these considerations we may infer, that whatever 
the amount of immigration into a waste country, there must 
constantly exist an urgent demand for labour, so long as the 
territory at the disposal of the people shall remain immense in 
proportion to their numbers — so long, in other words, as there 
shall remain any fertile land not cultivated. I, for one, used 
to think quite otherwise. Like thousands who have settled in 
waste countries, I thought that any actual want for labour 
might be permanently supplied by a positive increase of people; 
and this was why I lost so much time, like thousands before 
me, in forming plans of immigration without reference to 
territory. 

In another respect I fell into what I now believe to be a 
great error. I imagined that the only evil attendant upon a 
scarcity of labourers, was an extravagant rate of wages, which, 
by giving to the labourer a very large share of the produce, 
prevented the capitalist from accumulating. But I now per- 
ceive, that in new countries, a still more fatal check to improve- 
ment occurs through an absolute want of labourers at any rate 
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of wages. To make this clear, 1 beg of you to remark that 
there is a maximum as well as a minimum of wages. No one 
will work for less than a bare subsistence, and none will employ 
labourers but for profit. The minimum, therefore, being the 
smallest portion of the produce upon which the labourer can 
exist, the maximum is the largest share which the capitalist 
can profitably relinquish to the labourer. In old countries, the 
price of labour varies continually, according to the variations 
in the proportion between capital and labour; but in some old 
countries the minimum is become the ordinary and permanent 
rate; because, however much capital may have accumulated, 
no more of it can be profitably employed in providing food for 
the redundant population. In new countries, on the contrary, 
the maximum is the ordinary and permanent rate; because, 
however much people may multiply, they are not obliged to 
sell their labour, and most of them, by saving a small capital 
and obtaining land, become buyers of labour. This, however, 
does not comprise the whole difference between old and new 
countries in respect to the original purchase money of all things. 
In some old countries, many labourers cannot obtain even the 
mitttmum of wages, but are either starved or maintained in 
idleness. In Britain, for example, though we cannot tell how 
many people die of misery, we know how many millions of 
money are annually expended in maintaining idle paupers. 
\\ hereas, in new countries, capitalists often cannot obtain 
labourers even at the maximum. In America, when the pay 
of seamen in the navy exceeded the maximum of wages in the 
merchant service, the naval demand, even for landsmen, was 
still unsupplied. So at this moment in Australasia, there is, 
notwithstanding the limited supply of cheap labour afforded 
by convicts, an tmsupplied demand for labourers at the maxi* 
mum. Take, for example, the case of settlers in Van Diemen's 
Land, where as many as 5000 sheep, sometimes, and 2000 
commonly, are allowed to run in one flock, male and 
female, old and young, weak and strong, all mixed together. 
I he loss, in consequence of this bad management, is immense. 
I hat loss would be wholly prevented by the employment of 
more shepherds; and anyone capable of estimating the loss, will 
acknowledge that its prevention would afford ample wages to 
the additional shepherds, besides leaving an additional profit 
to their employer. But though these maximum wages are, there, 
going a legging, as one may say, there are not labourers to take 
them, 1 he case of the Australian Company furnishes another 
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example. With a capital of £1,000,000, the company propose! 
"to produce, at a more distant time, wine, olive oil, hemp, 
flax, silk, opium, etc/* But why not now ? Not for want 
either of capital, or of picked land, rent, tithe, and tax free, or 
of a favourable climate, or of ready markets ; not even for want 
of cheap labour, inasmuch as, under the peculiar circumstances, 
these commodities might be profitably produced, though wages 
should be high; — but simply, because, for any such purposes, 
which require the employment of many hands, there is an 
absolute want of hands at any rate of wages. 

What does all this mean but that there is a constant waste 
of capital? Great part of the capital of the Australian Com- 
pany is safely employed in England, at a profit of, perhaps, 
3 per cent, per annum; but is not the trampling to death of 
sheep in Van Diemen’s Land a waste of capital? Is not the 
mere destruction of useful timber a waste of capital? I could 
fill pages with an account of the number of things, which would 
be of great value in England, which would be considered as 
capital in any densely peopled country, but which we throw 
away as rubbish. 

But this state of tilings is not without many precedents. It 
has occurred in every waste country, settled by emigrants from 
civilized countries. In most other new countries, it has been 
partially remedied by means of slavery ; and a time may come 
when its evils will be mitigated here in the same way. For, 
seeing that this colony would never be anything but a half- 
barbarous, Tartarian, ill-cultivated, poverty-stricken wilderness, 
until, in the course of nature, some hundreds of years hence, 
the population should become more dense, I began to hanker 
after, what till then, I had considered the worst of human ills 
— the institution of slavery. How often, in my presumption, 
had I cursed the memory of Las Casas, for bribing the first 
planters of Hispaniola to spare the inhabitants of that island, 
by suggesting that they might obtain slaves from Africa ! How 
scornfully, in my ignorance of cause and effect, had I abused 
the Democrats of North America for cherishing the horrors of 
slavery! In moments of weakness, how I had sighed, and even 
shed tears of compassion and anger, at the damnable cruelties 
which I saw inflicted upon Blacks at the Cape of Good Hopei 
And yet, in spite of my reason and every better feeling of my 
nature, I brought myself to find excuses for the Spaniards, 
Americans, and Dutch; aye, even to think that a few thousand 
Negroes would be a great acquisition to New South Wales ! So 
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they would ; and they would conduce to the wealth, and — deny 
it who will — even to the civilization of these colonial land- 

owners. What made Lord a rich, well-educated, and 

agreeable gentleman? — -The sweat, and blood, and tears of his 
and his fathers slaves in Jamaica! Had slavery never existed, 
he would, in the natural course of things, have been a little West 
Indian farmer, perhaps scarcely able to read— certainly not fit 
to be a member of civilized society. What made the most able 
public men of North America? Even their slaves, which con- 
ferred upon them riches, leisure, and instruction. Slavery has 
not produced any distinguished men in South Africa; because 
slavery, there, is of a gentle kind — domestic, not predial. But 
the African farmer is highly civilized, when compared with 
some o! the descendants of Spaniards, who inhabit the Pampas 
of the Rio de la Plata ; and he owes whatever distinguishes him 
from the Tartar to the cheap labour of his slaves. In my 
heart I abhor the very name of slavery; but this is my adopted 
country, and when I contemplate its future condition, I can 
conceive that slavery was revived for something else than the 
gratification of man's worst propensities. Slavery exists, not 
to gratify the hearts of cruel men, but to fill the pockets of those 
who, without slavery, would be poor and insignificant. It will 
never be abolished by appeals to the hearts of slave-owners. 
You might as well expect to make Mr. Buxton and Mr. Macaulay ' 
live upon vegetables, by showing them the cruelties of Smith- j 
field. It is wonderful, but true, that, notwithstanding the great j 
exertions of the abolitionists, the number of slaves owned by 
Christians is increasing every day. But why should we wonder? 
What was the sole cause of the revival of slavery by Christians, 
but the discovery of waste countries, and the disproportion 
which has ever since existed in those countries between the 
demand and supply of labour? And what is it that increases ( 
the number of slaves to Christian masters, but the increase of ' 
Christian capitalists wanting labourers, by the spreading of 
Christian people over regions heretofore waste? 

I constantly ask myself, whether it be possible to devise any : 
means by which to establish, in a new country, such a pro- j 
portion between people and land as would render labour plenti- 
ful, and not extravagantly dear. Here we have, it is true, a 
species of slave-labour — that of convicts, and our system of 
slavery has been peculiarly favourable to the master, because 
the slaves have been obtained without any prime cost. To 
this, combined with the demand for produce created by the 
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great expenditure of Government, the few rich men of New 
South Wales are wholly indebted for their fortunes. But the 
supply of cheap labour was always small and variable; and, of 
late, the demand has so much increased, through the increase 
of landowners, that not the slightest dependence can be placed 
on convict labour as a permanent source of wealth. You may 
obtain, though not without trouble, one, two, or perhaps three, 
convicts, for a term of a few years; but that they will rob you, is 
almost certain; that they will murder you, is by no means 
improbable; and that their labour will not be very profitable, 
is beyond a doubt* What, then, are we to do, to obtain that 
desirable proportion between the demand and supply of labour, 
without which, I say, no country can flourish? Answer me 
that question satisfactorily, and I will teU you that Botany 
Bay is an earthly paradise. This, indeed, would be a glorious 
discovery* Call it an invention, or what you will, it must, 
whenever established in a country cursed with slavery, cause 
the natural, slow, easy death of that hideous monster. Fancy 
the slavery of America and South Africa in a slow consumption, 
and free labour growing up, healthy, strong, and cheerful, to 
supply its place! But I am dreaming — We have a right to pre- 
sume that slavery will flourish in America and South Africa, 
until there shall be no more land to be obtained for next to 
nothing; and that the inhabitants of Australasia must, for 
hundreds of years to conic, secretly long for a trade in human 
flesh. Tell me the time when the disproportion between the 
demand and supply of labour in America, South Africa, and 
Australasia will cease, and I will tell you when slavery will 
cease in America and South Africa, and when the Australasians 
will become a rich, instructed, refined, and highly civilized 
people* Meanwhile, I deliberately state it as my opinion, that 
a permission to obtain slaves from Africa would be most bene- 
ficial to these settlements, with a view only to wealth and 
civilization ; and that if Australasia should become independent 
to-morrow, these people would find some means of establishing 
slavery in spite of all the saints. 


Free Emigrants 

Did I not mention something about intellectual society? 
TIi ere is no such thing in this country; at least, in the sense 
which you attach to the words. We are not barbarians the 
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colony is too young for that. Not even the thieves of England 
have had time to forget the civilization, such as it was, which 
they brought from the old country. Our free settlers, whose 
emigration dates some time after that of the first convicts, are 
English men and women, not much altered from what they were 
in England, Some generations hence, their descendants will 
probably be as uncouth, and ignorant, and violent as the 
great mass of North Americans, Perhaps, as here there are no 
dense forests to prevent them from spreading, they may become 
as wild as the inhabitants of the Pampas, or as gross, lethargic, 
and stupid as the boors of the Cape of Good Hope; who, by the 
by, were compelled to spread by the Dutch mode of granting 
land. But, at present, they are English people, to all intents 
and pup>oses, of that class to which, in England, they belonged. 
You will understand, however, that they were not of a class 
particularly intellectual, even whilst in England; and it was not 
to be expected that they should cultivate their minds here. 
They came here for a very different purpose. Literary men, 
men of science, philosophers, do not emigrate to new coun- 
tries where their acquirements would be neither rewarded 
nor admired. Sir Walter Scott, Sir Humphrey Davy, and Mr. 
Malthus, would not earn as much in this colony as three brawny 
experienced ploughmen; and though the inordinate vanity of a 
new people might be gratified by the possession of them, they 
would be considered as mere ornaments, and w-ould often be 
wholly neglected, for things of greater utility— unless, indeed, 
Mr. Malthus could create for us that proportion of which I have 
spoken above. In that case, we should load him with riches, 
and erect statues to his honour in every market-place. Apropos 
of statues — professors of the fine arts would be of no greater 
value here than writers and philosophers. I can now easily 
comprehend why Copley and West emigrated from America, 
and why Cooper and Irving are become citizens of Europe, 
And I have said enough to explain why this country imports 
hardly any superior intellect. 

Of what class then, you ask, have been, the great mass of 
emigrants from England, not convicts? Excellent people in 
their way, most of them; farmers, army and navy surgeons, 
subalterns on half-pay, and a number of indescribable adven- 
turers, from about the twentieth rank in England. They came 
here to live, not to enjoy; to eat and drink, not to refine; to 
<# settle”- — that is, to roll in a gross plenty for the body, but to 
starve their minds. To these must be added convicts, many 
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of whom are become rich and influential; and some, not exactly 
convicts, to whom England ceased to be a convenient residence. 
The English who live at Boulogne, some for cheapness, some 
from misfortune, and some from fear, would offer, I should 
think, a fair sample of the materials which compose the best 
society in New South Wales; though, I must admit, that the 
bustling, thriving settler of New South Wales is a companion, 
rather ignorant though he be — far away preferable to the not 
more enlightened, but melancholy English sluggard of Boulogne, 
To form a due conception of the “upper classes” here, suppose 
all the natives of France annihilated, and the whole country 
belonging to the English residents of Boulogne. In that case, 
there would be an almost perfect resemblance between those 
Englishmen who, across a narrow channel, can see their own 
country, and those who, at its antipodes, look upon the Pacific 
Ocean. Man — how often must it be repeated? — is the creature 
of circumstances. In likening these, my fellow colonists, to 
the English outcasts in France, I speak only of their original 
composition. 

They had nothing to lose, and they ha% r e gained immensely 
by the change in their condition. This is true, both in a 
pecuniary and in a moral sense. A poor man who emigrates 
to New South Wales may become comparatively rich; and 
though he should be ever so idle by habit, he must become 
industrious, or starve. My case is an exception to the ordinary 
course of things, here. I did not come to make money, but to 
invest money made by my grandfather. This was a capital 
error on my part. But to proceed. The poor lieutenant, whose 
miserable pittance would hut just support him in England — 
whose wife and children were a burthen, and whose life was 
passing away between the anxieties of poverty and the short 
day-dreams of brandy and water — becomes, here, independent; 
wealthy in grain and cattle; a proprietor of thousands of acres; 
a master of servants, such as they arc ; an uxorious husband, 
and a fond father, because his wife and children, instead of 
being a burthen, are of infinite value to him ; and an excellent 
member of society, such as it is, because he is deeply interested 
in the well-being of the community. What a contrast with 
the lazy, pick-tooth, fretful, lounger of the pier at Boulogne! 

But this is the bright side. We must not forget the original 
composition. I will now briefly describe the actual condition 
of our “best society.” 
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Society 

You imagine, perhaps, that society here is divided into but 
two classes— criminal slaves, and their temporary owners. But 
let me tell you, this is by no means the case. We have grada- 
tions of rank almost as numerous as those which divide the 
community of England, The Governor is King; and a much 
more powerful man he is, in respect to those over whom he 
rules, than the Sovereign of Britain, This will be dear to you, 
when you reflect that the King of England can govern only by 
responsible Ministers, and that our King governs without re- 
sponsibility, except to those who appoint him; who live at the 
antipodes of his palace, and who, of course, trouble themselves 
but little about this distant and insignificant settlement. Be- 
sides, an Englishman may be at bitter variance with the 
Ministers, vritbout the slightest injury to his private affairs; 
however loud his opposition, his name may not even be known 
to the Government; and, though he should be a thorn in their 
sides, like Joseph Hume, he may be rich and happy in spite of 
them. Whereas, in this small community, every man’s words 
are reported and weighed ; and the ill will of the Sovereign may 
deeply affect his fortunes. Here, scarcely anybody lives on a 
fortune made by his grandfather. It is the local Government 
which supplies the means of production, and which, again, is 
the principal purchaser for consumption. Here, convicts are 
of immense value, and it is the Government which bestows 
those temporary slaves; here, almost every man is a cultivator 
of the soil, and the Government is the principal buyer of agri- 
cultural produce. Add to this, that the Governor disposes of 
many offices, some giving rank, and some profit, — and, above 
all, of waste land, that is, of unappropriated earth, air, and 
water l 

You may perhaps think, that as waste land possesses no 
value, the power to dispose of it can give no influence. Reflect, 
however, for a moment. Notwithstanding the experience of 
ages there are still persons who imagine that an estate of 20,000 
acres, bearing noble timber, must, any where, be a very 
valuable property. Such persons, guided wholly by their 
imaginations, long for extensive domains even in such a country 
as this; and he who can gratify or disappoint them, as he 
pleases, must, for a time, hold them in subjection. Anticipa- 
tion^ is universally more pleasant than the fact, and one man 
having controul over the hopes of mankind would be master of 
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the world. In the next place, the Government of a new Colony 
alone determines the sites of towns, and the direction of roads; 
whereby it has the power to give a considerable market value 
to certain portions of territory* I am the most independent 
man in this Colony ; but its Governor could at once put twenty 
or thirty thousand pounds into my pocket by making a road 
through my estate, and nailing upon one of my trees, a board 
inscribed with, “This is — — Town , 31 How, then, can I help 
being, at all times, his most devoted humble servant? How, 
indeed, but by recollecting that I draw r a competent income 
from England, which enables me to enjoy my existence; that 
in a few years both “His Excellency ” and I shall be meat for 
the worms; and that, consequently, I have not an hour to spare 
for the misery of being his parasite. 

The Governments of all new countries exercise an impercep- 
tible despotism over the affairs of nearly all their subjects, by 
means of their power over waste land. They can raise or lower 
the w r ages of labour by restricting or extending grants of earth, 
air, and water; and by the same means they can raise or lower 
the value of land already appropriated by individuals. Capi- 
talists and landowners, therefore, are liable to be ruined, or 
made rich, by the mere will of the Government. The history 
of settlements in desert countries abounds with instances of 
fluctuations in the value of land and of labour, arising solely 
from fluctuations in the proportion between the people and the 
territory for their subsistence; and such fluctuations have, for 
the most part, been caused solely by a restriction or an extension 
to the amount of grants* I do not pretend that the Govern- 
ments of new countries have ever increased or lessened the 
amount of grants, with a direct view to raise or lower the value 
of land and labour: for I believe that they have been, and still 
are, unconscious of their power in this respect; but they have 
so exercised their power as to prevent the accumulation of 
wealth* It follows, that they have had to deal with poor, and 
therefore impotent subjects; and, of course, the real power of 
a Government over its subjects must be in proportion to their 
weakness. The Democracy of North America is not an excep- 
tion to this general rule; for, do we not, there, sec a whole people 
exercise the most terrible despotism over individuals? If the 
Government of America, that is, the great body of the people, 
were highly instructed, individuals would have nothing to fear 
from its power; but, at present, wrong is often inflicted on 
individuals, without benefit to the mass. An ignorant body of 
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men, in short, is just as liable as an ignorant individual, to 
commit self-injury and self-destruction. If yon, as a Liberal, 
should be hurt at these remarks, I beg of you to tell me, whether 
partizan-murder may not be committed with impunity in Ken- 
tucky? and whether the American tariff be not a great injury 
to the whole people that has enacted it? 

Hence you may conceive that this Government, or rather 
Governor, possesses extraordinary power for good or evil How 
such a degree of power has been used for evil, you will learn, 
if you come here, merely by listening when you are at the 
Cape of Good Hope. Here, there is no particular reason for 
complaint; and I use the language of complaint unwillingly, 
merely because I could not otherwise give you a true picture 
of our condition. Need I say that there can be no court with- 
out courtiers? Of course, there is a pretty numerous class— 
numerous, I mean, in proportion to forty-five thousand in- 
habitants, altogether devoted to “His Excellency/' This class 
forms the ** best society ” of Sydney. It is composed of Govern- 
ment officers, unconnected with the colony, excepting by their 
offices, of local magistrates, who are all settlers and landowners, 
and of the more opulent merchants, together with their respective 
wives. Now look back to what I have said of the original com- 
position of the emigrants, not convicts* Do you smile at the 
picture which your imagination must have conceived ? A court, 
an aristocracy, an exclusive set, persons of fashion, ladies 
patronesses, composed. King and all, of people such as the 
English who inhabit Boulogne; — a St. James's, a White's, an 
Almack s, at Botany Bay! It is true, as I hope to be saved. 
But why should you wonder?' — Where did men and women 
ever congregate without the assumption, by a few of them, of 
superiority to the many? Nothing is more general— nothing, 
therefore, is more vulgar, than exclusiveness. Laugh rather at 
the thing itself than at its existence here. 

As in France, the first class call themselves “gens comme il 
faut ; and in England, "people of fashion,” or "the world” — 
so here the leaders of society are distinguished by a peculiar 
term* I hey are called "respectable.” Not to speak of France, 
it is difficult to say what in England constitutes “fashion.” 
Not high birth, certainly — for some of the despots of English 
society are sprung from the dunghill* Our epithet to express 
exclusiveness is, I think, better chosen — for though, strictly 
speaking, it means worthy of respect, it is claimed, here, onlv 
by those to whom respect is paid. In England, the Quarterly 
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Review tells us, “respectability” sometimes means keeping a 
gig — here it always means dining with the Governor. 

You will readily understand, that an exclusive set being once 
established, those who compose it are jealous of their privileges. 
In this respect we do but mimic the “best society” of England* 
We are proud, shy, difficult of access to those whom *ve despise, 
presumptuous, sarcastic of whatever does not meet our notions 
of right, swollen, blinded with a sense of our own importance. 
In a word, we are “the world” at Botany Bay*— We look with 
an evil eye upon those who are rising to belong to us ; we examine 
and canvass their pretensions; and we admit them, only after 
a long course of insult, to the honour of equal terms. They, 
in their turn, become excluders; and thus the farce proceeds — 
but is not this a picture of Grosvenor Square? 

Our manners set the fashion. Those whom we exclude, 
exclude others. Free emigrants claim to be of a nature superior 
to convicts; convicts, whose terms of punishment have expired, 
behave as if their flesh and blood were wholly unlike that of 
convicts still in durance; convicts, who have not been convicted 
south of the line, scorn those who have; and these several 
classes, except the last, are as proud and tenacious of their 
privileges as is every distinctive class in England, except the 
unhappy lowest; or, as is every shade of colour in the West 
Indies except the perfect black. The main features of the 
human character are everywhere alike, and a passion for 
distinctions seems to be implanted in our nature. 


Ruling Idea of the Colony 

Recollecting what has been said of the class to which you, as 
an emigrant, would belong, now learn that our most interesting 
subject of conversation is the price of wool. As our territory 
is extensive in proportion to its inhabitants, so, and for that 
very reason, our ideas are confined within a circle extremely 
narrow* Owing to the cheapness of land, it is impossible to 
obtain a revenue without labour of some kind; and farming is 
the most fashionable kind of labour. Owing to the scarcity of 
labouring hands, we produce hardly any commodity for foreign 
markets except wool, which may be produced almost without 
hands. Thus landlords and merchants think continually of 
wool, as did English landlords and merchants at the time when 
woolsacks were placed in the House of Lords, to fix the thoughts 
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of the legislature on what most deeply interested the com- 
munity. We are in a barbarous condition, like that of every 
people scattered over a territory immense in proportion to their 
numbers; every man is obliged to occupy himself with questions 
of daily bread ; there is neither leisure nor reward for the investi- 
gation of abstract truth ; money-getting is the universal object ; 
taste, science, morals, manners, abstract politics, are subjects 
of little interest, unless they happen to bear upon the wool 
question ; and, what is more deplorable, we have not any pros- 
pect of a change for the better. When will the territory of this 
country be not immense in proportion to its inhabitants? I see 
that you do not like the picture. Should you like to live in 
Kentucky? But if you come here you will be a wool-grower; 
your mind will shrink to that narrow capacity, which is called 
esprit de corps ; and you will then enjoy what now would disgust 
you. Did the members of the United Service Club ever tire of 
military concerns?— is the bar ever sick of lawyer’s gossip? 
—do authors ever shun the subject of their own works? In 
England, however, there is an unavoidable variety, which gives 
a greater zest to the indulgence of every man's ruling idea. 
Here w*e have nothing but wool, wool, wool; and it will be 
thus to the end of a chapter, of which we have seen only the 
first page. 


Colonial Ladies 

But, you ask, do the women think of nothing but wool? 
Ladies / Sir, if you please. Women, indeed! I should like 
to hear you call our Governor's wife a woman. At a tea-party 
in New York, where I was the only man, I remarked that the 
men of America showed very bad taste, and a sad ignorance 
of what constitutes happiness, by prizing so little the society 
of women. “ Women, indeed 1 " exclaimed a tall, slender, sallow 
girl, without teeth; “ Women, indeed I” and then she turned 
up her nose and snorted, as if I had called her dog's wife. 
Similar tokens of displeasure were evinced by the whole circle. 
I felt that the word “women” had given offence. Cautiously, 
and fearing to make bad worse, I said “females” — “the society 
of females.” Still wrong; I tried again; — “the sex,” said I, in 
a deprecating, wheedling tone, “the society of the fair sex.” 
No. Though the general scowl was somewhat relaxed, I felt 
quite confounded and wished for an earthquake to cover my 
embarrassment. At length, the first offended one— pitying me, 
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I suppose — gravely uttered “ the ladies/* £t The ladies/ 1 shouted 
I — ^and all was right. 

In new countries, where, for the reasons already given, narrow- 
mindedness must prevail, politeness consists entirely of forms; 
and the least infraction of those precise rules which make up 
the code of behaviour, is reckoned a grave offence* So it is 
here; not exactly because this is a new country— for it is not 
old enough to have a character of its own — but, because the 
greater part of those who have transported themselves hither 
were originally narrow-minded— because persons of enlarged 
views will not quit civilization and refinement, to vegetate in 
the wilderness* Some fifty years hence, Australasia will have 
a native stock of the attributes of newness; — it has those 
attributes now, but they are importations from England* Fifty 
years hence a Sydney tea-party will be dangerous ground for 
an uninitiated Englishman, not a prig; — even now' it contains 
some awkward spots which are hidden from him, who is used 
only to the firm footing of truly polished intercourse* Am I 
not refining over- mu eh? I admit it;’ — the barbarism of new 
countries is become my ruling idea* 

Now I will answer your question* The ladies of Sydney do 
think of something besides wool. They think of household 
affairs, of beef, mutton, pork; of their convict maid-servants, 
who, however troublesome, are far better than none; of dress, 
earnestly, though not profoundly, as they study less to orna- 
ment their persons than to outvie their neighbours in finery; 
of questions of precedence, which furnish them with heart- 
burnings, bickerings, and desperate feuds; of their “respect- 
ability ” ; and of all those very, very little things, which occupy 
the minds of women not strongly tempted to acquire, either 
delightful knowledge, or the other arts, meaner than know- 
ledge, by which superior men are pleased. Will you come 
here? Are there not plenty of vulgar bodies in England? 
Plenty* Then fancy one of them converted, by sudden eleva- 
tion to the first place any where, into a vulgar fine lady, and 
you will form a pretty correct idea of a setter of fashions at 
Sydney. Mind — I am speaking only of our old or middle-aged 
ladies patronesses. There is a young race of striking beauty. 
The latitude of Sydney is 33° south; that of Cyprus about 
35 P north; the line of heat is north of the equator; all imported 
animals improve here. But I will not explain myself yet; — * 
the “Currency Lasses,” as they are vulgarly called, shall have 
a chapter to themselves. 
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Politics 

You cannot believe that the men of New South Wales think 
absolutely of nothing but wool. I did not say so. I said, only, 
that wool forms their most interesting subject of conversation; 
that it is the ruling idea of the colony- Other matters obtain 
occasional notice. Some of these I will mention presently; 
but first, you must be made acquainted with a very curious 
feature of the colonial mind. 

Remember where I am. I am standing, with my head down- 
wards, as it were, almost under your feet. Your letter has made 
me think of you; but I am bound to confess that, for two or 
three years before I received it, the image of my old friend, my 
school crony, my college chum, the most intimate companion 
of my early and enthusiastic manhood, did never once cross 
my perverted thoughts. In all that time I never thought of 
you; not even once. Are you surprised? Remember where 
I am! Should we love our parents if, after the period of 
infancy, we were never reminded of them? Not more than 
the beasts that perish, which have no reason for keeping in 
remembrance the authors of their being. It is thus with the 
emigrant to a far distant land. He is severed from all that he 
once held dear, and is fixed immutably, where nothing occurs 
to remind him of his birthplace. As a plant, tom from the 
soil in which it germinated, and placed in one of a different 
nature, gradually accommodates itself to the new situation, 
and at length flourishes as if it had never been removed, so the 
wanderer from home, should he once take root in a foreign land, 
feels and acts as if he had been born there; his affections are 
utterly divorced from objects of early attachment; they are 
wedded to the new abode; he forgets the old country; the new 
country becomes to him all in. all. This is peculiarly true of 
men, who, by emigrating, exchange poverty for comparative 
wealth, anxiety for peace of mind, misery for happiness. If 
that were possible, it would be still more true of poor emigrants 
who obtain property in land. Nearly all my fellow-colonists 
were once poor, and are now lords of the soil. Wonder not 
when I tell you, that they regard Old England with no more 
concern than a flourishing English yeoman bestows upon New 
South Wales. The above was a necessary introduction to some 
account of colonial politics. Into what parties are we divided? 
What are our standing questions? 

As with you, we have “Government” and “Opposition.” 
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You see the necessity of government, but wish to leam the 
purpose of opposition* The use of your opposition, regarding 
it not as a party, but as an act, is not always apparent* The 
existence of our opposition party must be explained by reference 
to the last paragraph. The Government is conducted by 
Englishmen connected with the colony only by their offices* 
These persons do not come here to remain* They are not settlers 
in any sense of the word. By the settlers, therefore, with whose 
indifference towards England you are acquainted, they are re- 
garded as foreigners. They are foreigners, except by name* 
Their main interests and affections have reference only to 
England* They are mere sojourners here* They do not like 
the place, even as a temporary residence* How should they? 
Is it not Botany Bay? Having to deal with a population, of 
which far more than half the adults are criminals actually 
suffering punishment, they acquire the sentiments and manners 
of gaolers and turnkeys. They are overbearing, therefore ; 
peremptory; quick at taking offence; suspicious; jealous of their 
almost boundless power; and yet fearful of the lawless body 
under their control, w r hom, at the same time, they despise. 
Nevertheless, their enormous power for good or evil procures 
them many partizans amongst the colonists* These, united 
with them, form the Government party* The Opposition con- 
sists of emancipated convicts who have attained wealth and 
importance, of the children of convicts, and of certain free 
emigrants — men of fiery, and, in many cases, of generous tempers ; 
of whom some cannot tamely brook subjection in their own 
persons, some hate oppression m the abstract, and some are 
filled with a high ambition, like that which urged the robber- 
shepherd to found Rome* These are the leaders of four-fifths 
of the population. They are bent upon procuring for the colony 
a Government of colonial origin* They want Trial by Jury and 
a Legislative Assemhly* They talk even of perfect Indepen- 
dence* They are rebels, every one of them, at heart; and 
nothing but a sense of weakness deters them from drawing 
the sword. 

The state of Spain during the reign of Joseph Bonaparte 
offers a parallel to our political condition. We have a foreign 
King, the creature of a foreign power; foreign civil officers, a 
foreign army, domestic partizans of the foreign rule, and a 
people strongly disaffected* The likeness holds good in another 
important particular. As most of the Spanish partizans of 
J* Bonaparte were still essentially Spaniards, and were always 
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ready to have deserted the foreign King for a powerful Govern- 
ment purely Spanish; so the Australian partisans of the deputed 
British Government would, I believe, with very few exceptions, 
rejoice to obtain a domestic government, which is the avowed 
object of the Opposition. If the immediate independence of 
this country were a probable event, the whole body of colonists 
would form one party. At present they are divided into two 
parties — those who serve time and bow to circumstances, taking 
meanwhile all the good within their reach— and those who, 
regardless of time and seasons, have embarked their energies 
in a cause, which must be hopeless during their generation. 
The independence of Botany Bay! Of course, if you come 
here, you will belong to the Government party. 

To one or other you must belong, unless you would prefer 
to be at enmity with both. Neutrality is out of the question. 
An English Churchman may live in peace between a Papist and 
a Methodist, because there are some points on which he can 
agree with both, as, indeed, the opinions of all three have a 
common foundation ; but in this small colony, the disagreement 
of parties is absolute and universal. It admits of no compro- 
mise or qualification. It extends from the great speculative 
question of independence over all possible matters of opinion, 
and through every operation of the Government down to the 
least important act of the most humble public functionary. 
The hostility which it begets is bitter and unceasing, and the 
manner in which the warfare is conducted is dogmatical and 
personally offensive; because, in tlie first place, the opposing 
factions of our little capital are necessarily brought face to face, 
from year's end to year's end, and from morning to night; and, 
secondly, because cheapness of land and dearness of labour 
render men’s minds as narrow as their territory is extensive, 
preventing not only the native growth of liberal feeling and 
polished manners, but also the importation from abroad of those 
attributes of civilization. Have I said enough to convince you 
that the state of parties, here, does not admit of neutrality? 

This account of the intensity of party feeling is not at variance 
with my assertion that wool is the ruling idea of the colony. 
Of course you do not understand that assertion quite literally. 
It is, however, almost literally true. “Clearing” is the ruling 
idea of an American backwoodsman; and yet he may be a savage 
partizan of Clay or Jackson. It is just because the colonists 
are too much occupied with questions of daily bread, to have 
leisure for inquiry and reflection, that they make such violent 
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politicians. Were the leading men of both parties as rich as 
they would be, supposing land dear and labour cheap, they 
would have time and motive calmly to examine the great 
question that disturbs them. They would perceive, on the one 
hand, that this colony is not yet qualified to govern itself, even 
partially, by means of a colonial assembly; and, on the other 
hand, that its complete independence is, sooner or later, in- 
evitable, supposing no decided alteration in the colonial policy 
of Britain. Having made these concessions to reason and truth, 
they would have a common object; that of securing every 
attainable good and cultivating the resources, and, above all, 
the minds of their countrymen, with a view to that self-govern- 
ment which must come, but which would prove a grievous curse, 
if it should come out of season and without due preparation. 

It behoves me to satisfy you that we are not at present 
qualified to govern ourselves, and to state my reasons for pre- 
suming that our grand-children will assert their independence. 

First, as to our incapacity for self-government. The popula- 
tion of the settlement may amount in round numbers to 45,000. 
Of these only 14,000, including women and children, have not 
been convicted of felony; and two-thirds of the remainder, 
seven-eighths being grown men, are galley-slaves, still in chains! 
Are you convinced ? 

Secondly, as to the probable epoch of our independence. 
This question may not be settled by a few figures. Indeed, 
it involves so many, and such gTave considerations, that I have 
done wrong, perhaps, to touch upon it in a familiar letter. 
I will not, however, discuss the whole question; as it is not 
from me that you have to learn why a people, governed from 
afar, and continually increasing their territory, must have a 
continually increasing tendency to rebellion. I will therefore 
only point your attention to several circumstances, which, in 
this colony, are either peculiar or excessive, and which threaten 
to give an uncommonly rapid progress to the tendency just 
mentioned. 

r. The very great distance between the government and the 
subjects, which far exceeds the space by which any former 
plantation, having free scope for the increase of people, was 
separated from a mother country. 2. In this colony there are 
neither warlike natives, nor dense forests, nor extensive swamps, 
nor impracticable mountains, to prevent the people from spread- 
ing till they shall become as wild as Tartars, and as awkward 
to catch. Nor arc there any great navigable rivers to com- 
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pensate, by affording easy communication between distant parts, 
for the want of savages, forests, swamps, and mountains, 
3. Land is cheaper, and as soon as the present system of Penal 
Slavery shall be at an end, labour will be dearer, than in other 
new countries, J say that land is cheaper than elsewhere, 
because the use of land can be obtained at a less price. The 
settler in North America, though he should obtain a right to 
land for nothing, must pay largely for the use of that right. 
He must clear and drain his grant before he can use it, at a 
great cost of money or money's worth. Whereas, here, there are 
hundreds of thousands of square miles of unappropriated land, 
already cleared and drained by the hand of nature. Land, 
therefore, may be said to be cheaper, here, than in America. 
Cheapness of land is another expression for scarcity of labourers ; 
and as land here is extraordinarily cheap, we may expect that, 
when the supply of convicts shall cease, labourers for hire will 
be excessively scarce. Thus we shall have excessive dearness 
of labour; but this is not all; we shall suffer also from an ex- 
cessive scarcity of dear labour. As to this point, I must refer 
to the preceding remarks on the subject of labour. Dearness 
of labour, alone, would go far to prevent the accumulation of 
wealth ; but a scarcity of dear labour will absolutely forbid it 
Hence I judge that our grandchildren will be a race of un- 
mixed barbarians, more ungovernable than even the white 
savages of Kentucky. 4. The democratic spirit which must 
exist, where every man possesses a little wealth and a little 
knowledge, but no man possessing much of either, will surely 
exist here. That this spirit cannot exist without hostility to 
England, the least democratic of free States, is proved by the 
history of Republican France, and of Independent America. 
Since the Americans opened roads over the chain of the AHe- 
ghanies, and thus obtained greater facilities for spreading, they 
are become less civilized, more democratical, and, I believe, more 
hostile to England, than in the days of Franklin and Washington. 
Hence, and Looking also at the hatred of authority which has 
been imported, and is constantly maintained by criminal immi- 
gration, I conclude that the Australians will hate their parent 
country more bitterly, and at an earlier period, than did the 
British Colonists in America, because they will have greater 
facilities for growing up poor, ignorant, and demoeratical. 
5. And lastly — -coining now to the question of power. It was 
not the forests and swamps of America that enabled a handful 
of farmers and hucksters to defeat a powerful nation. If the 
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American colonists had accumulated wealth, and had been 
crowded together, though in the midst of forests and swamps, 
they might have been readily subdued. It was their poverty 
and their dispersion that constituted their strength. They had 
little to lose except their lives, and it was impossible to take 
their lives on a large scale because they were never to be caught 
congregated in masses. They met the force of Concentration, 
which is so useful in attack, by a successful defence, of which 
the essence was Dispersion. The Partisans of old, the Cossacks 
of late, and now the South American Republics, whose fruitless 
endeavours to destroy each other promise to be perpetual, have 
established, that Tartars, united in will and fighting on their 
own plains, are not to be conquered. From the foregoing 
considerations, it appears to me that Australasia is peculiarly 
adapted to become, and at a very early period too, the abode 
of a Tartar people. I conclude, therefore, that our grandchildren 
will govern, or rather misgovern, themselves. 


Influence of Convict Labour 

So gloomy a view of our prospects appears, I know, at variance 
with what has actually occurred here. Little more than forty 
years ago this country was an absolute waste. By way of 
contrast, behold, in the parts first settled, the following proofs 
of wealth: a thriving capital and several inferior towns, the 
latter being larger and better constructed than the capitals of 
some English settlements in America, a hundred years after 
their foundation; excellent roads; productive turnpikes; crowded 
market-places; public hotels, superior to the best in North 
America, even at this late hour; warehouses, through which 
there is a constant flow of luxuries from all parts of the world; 
public carriages, almost as well managed as those of England; 
an astonishing number of private carriages built in Long-Acre : 
several newspapers, and other periodical works; booksellers' 
shops, well supplied from Europe; two banks of deposit and 
discount; many churches and chapels; very good schools for 
rich and poor; scientific, literary, and philanthropic societies; 
a botanical garden; a turf club; packs of hounds; dinner parties, 
concerts, and balls; fine furniture, plate, and jewels; and though 
last, not least, many gradations in society, being so many 
gradations in wealth. “ All this, 1 ' I hear you exclaim, “in forty 
years! No North American colony made half the progress in 
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double the time! In all modern history there is no parallel 
case of creation from nothing— and by a parcel of thieves, too! 
lhat Australia must possess some happy quality denied to other 
new countries, and still a mystery, like the instinct of the 
carrier-pigeon, of which we know nothing but its results ! Surely 
so fortunate a people will not degenerate into barbarism.” * 
Perhaps not; but attend, for this matter concerns you deeply. 
In settling a perfectly waste country, the main object, as weli 
as the chief difficulty, is to produce on the spot, food for the 
first emigrants, and a surplus quantity for those who are to 
follow them. For the passage of this asses’ bridge, in the pro- 
cess of founding a colony, one thing is indispensable— capital: 
that is, seed-corn, cattle for stock, implements of husbandry, 
and food to keep the settlers alive, whilst producing food for the 
future; but the epoch of success will be determined by two other 
t ungs, over which the settlers can exercise no control — namely, 
the state of the soil to be cultivated, and the nature of the 
d ™ a k te - „ In 1 . tt ? e of every plantation in North America, 
whether English French, or Dutch, the settlers had to contend 
' VI , a . ® 01 which, being covered with dense forests, required 
much labour, and with a climate which incapacitated them for 
labour. It followed, of course, that they should struggle for 
a long while with hunger, produced by sickness, and with sick- 
ness again, produced by hunger. In every case, many years, 
and, in some cases more than forty years, elapsed, before the 
emigrants escaped out of that vicious circle. Now, in all that 
has been wntten of the un timbered, grassy regions, and the 
^ climate of Australasia, there is not a word of exaggera- 
tion Even here, however, famine made some havoc amongst 
the first settlers, until they had passed the thickly timbered 
district near the coast. But when their cows led them to those 

P ] „ s ' k h . ey cou . ,d sow and rea P without the labour of 
clearing ; their cattle grew fat, and multiplied rapidly; the 
asses bridge was passed; and the advantage, so quickly gained, 
was, from the nature of its causes, imperishable. If you would 
oroug ) appreciate the merits of clear land and a wholesome 
imate, compare Mr. Cunningham’s account of our new settle- 
men a at hurst with Captain Beaver’s Journal of an attempt 

nni^° ni2a !!? n °V , the w t estern coast of Africa. At Bathurst, 
t r. y sett er thed m . th f course of several years; at Bulama, 
t L._ ( ° e 5° was \ n l hospital at once. I acknowledge, 

■ ■ e j that nature has bestowed those very great merits on 
is country; but they are not of a mysterious nature, for their 
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operation is as manifest as their results* Nor do they account 
for the actual wealth of the colony. They explain only why 
an ample supply of food was obtained at a very early period; 
but food, taken by itself, is not wealth. Whence have come all 
those things, over and above mere subsistence, which astonish 
the beholder, when he reflects that this colony has been planted 
little more than forty years? 

An example has just passed my window, in the shape of a 
dashing English landau. It contains a “lady/" who married a 
poor half-pay lieutenant, and who now drinks tea that would 
cost in England twenty shillings the pound* They emigrated 
to New South Wales in 1815, But how did she get that carriage, 
and how does she manage to send to China for the gunpowder ? 
Thus:— Her husband is both landowner and merchant. Being 
constantly supplied with a number of convict labourers, he 
breeds cattle and cultivates grain ; and, as he gives to his labourers 
but just enough for their subsistence, he has a large surplus 
produce. Having sold to the local government wheat and beef 
for the supply of prisons, hospitals, and barracks, he is paid 
partly with bills upon the English treasury, and partly with 
dollars, sent from England for the support of the great peni- 
tentiary, He remits one of those bills to his London agent, 
and desires him to purchase, with the proceeds thereof, a superb 
landau. In less than a year, bis wife ** rides in her coach/" He 
sends some of the dollars to Canton, and purchases therewith 
a cargo of tea, of which he gives to his wife as much as she 
likes, and sells the rest to the waves of other men, who pay him 
with bills or dollars, received again from the government for 
wheat and beef. Thus, you see, Mrs. — — is indebted for two 
decided proofs of wealth to the prevalence of crime in England, 
Even the coat of arms on her landau was found by your Heralds 1 
College, in return for a part of the proceeds of that bill, which 
was drawn to pay far the food of the soldiers who drove the convicts } 
who produced the food. Our old friend Sir George Nayler would 
no doubt start at being told of his obligation to the pickpockets 
of London, And the rogues are little aware of their influence 
in political economy; but I have stated a plain fact, which, if 
you have any doubts about it, pray submit both to Sir George 
himself, and to Mr. M'CulJoch, 

That is, indeed, an ill wind which blows no good. We owe 
everything, over and above mere subsistence, to the wickedness 
of the people of England. Who built Sydney? Convicts. Who 
made the excellent roads from Sydney to Parramatta, Windsor 
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and Liverpool? Convicts. By whom is the land made to 
produce? By convicts. Why do not all our labourers exact 
high wages, and, by taking a large share of the produce of 
labour, prevent their employers from becoming rich ? Because 
most of them are contacts. What has enabled the landowner 
readily to dispose of his surplus produce? The demand of the 
keepers of convicts. What has brought so many ships to Port 
Jackson, and occasioned a further demand for agricultural 
produce? I he transportation of convicts. What has tempted 
free emigrants to bring capital into the settlement? The true 
stones that they heard of fortunes made by employing the 
cheap labour of convicts. But here are questions and answers 
enough. The case is plain. Nearly all that we possess has 
an sen from the happy influence of penal emigration and disci- 
pline, on production, distribution, and consumption. Thanks 
to the system of transportation, we have had cheap labour and 
a ready market; production, consequently, has exceeded con- 
sumption, and the degree of that excess is the measure of our 
accumulation— that is, of our wealth . 1 

But will transportation continue to exert the same happy 
influence on our condition? I think not. If for every acre of 
land that may be appropriated here, there should be a con- 
viction for felony in England, our prosperity would rest on a 
solid basis; but, however earnestly we may desire it, we cannot 
expect that the increase of crime will keep pace with the spread 
of colonization. What, then, must happen? Every day sees 
an increase in the number of employers of labour, without a 
proportionate increase in the number of labourers. As convicts 
are fairly distributed amongst those who want them, the general 
increase of demand diminishes the supply to each settler. Twenty 
thousand convicts, divided amongst five hundred settlers, would 
give to each settler forty pair of hands, wherewith to obtain 
or is wife a superb landau and plenty of gunpowder; but 
divide the same number of convicts amongst ten times the 
number of settlers and poverty, in respect to everything above 
mere subsistence, must be the lot of all. During forty yean; 
we have combined the fire and water of political economy— 
c cap land and cheap labour. The result is no doubt astonish- 
ing. but, as that strange union of contradictions is almost at an 


share in rimep Wni? footing with New South Wales, bv giving us a 
convicts roust, more or lew. accrue from supporting 

introducing British ^our, on (he propriety of rt* 
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end, so what it has produced will vanish like a steam-cloud 
produced by the fire and water of physics, which can be main- 
tained only by the constant action of its cause. The union of 
cheapness of labour with cheapness of land depended on the 
proportion which labour bore to appropriated land. Alter that 
proportion, either by diminishing the quantity of labour, or 
increasing the quantity of land, and you dissolve the unnatural 
union. Every day, I must repeat, sees an increase in the 
quantity of land, whilst the quantity of labour remains the 
same. Ten years hence land will be as cheap as ever, and we 
shall talk of cheap labour as a thing that was. Ten years 
hence, perhaps sooner, the peculiar cheapness of land, which 
is a natural attribute of this country, must operate without a 
check; the accumulation of wealth must cease; and most of that 
creation from nothing, which astonishes the hasty observer, will 
gradually perish. 

These are my opinions. If I am not mistaken, I am not 
wrong in supposing that we shall become a Tartar people. 
“Perhaps not,” you say; “but why bore me by dwelling so 
wearisomely on cheap land and dear labour?” Because, I 
answer, you have asked for information about a new country. 


Wool Question 

You ask me in particular, whether the emigrant to New 
South Wales, having capital, may expect to make large profits 
by the growth of wool? In direct opposition to the ruling idea 
of my fellow-colonists, I answer — No. Here, I should not for 
the life of me, dare to express such an opinion, much less to 
support it by argument; but to you, whose passions are not 
yet interested in the subject, and who desire not flattery but 
truth, I may venture to state both sides of the question. You 
will afterwards judge for yourself. 

In favour of the speculation — First, the unlimited extent of 
natural pasturage will allow an unlimited increase of sheep. 
Secondly, the food provided by nature is peculiarly agreeable 
to the animal, but not more so than the climate, which, it is now 
ascertained, causes a great improvement in the native fleece* 
Thirdly, owing to an abundance of natural food throughout the 
year, and to our mild climate, which forbids the use of clothes 
or buildings, as well as to the very nature of the pursuit, sheep 
farming may be conducted with very little labour. It is not 
affected therefore by that colonial curse, the scarcity of labour* 
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Fourthly* as wool is light* and nearly imperishable* it may 
easily be conveyed to market, notwithstanding the want of 
internal communications* which, in respect to heavier and less 
durable goods, would check production* even though labour w ere 
plentiful. Fifthly, there exists in England a demand for Aus- 
tralian wool* where also there is a supply of goods required by 
us. Thus we have a market of exchange for the commodity 
that we can most readily furnish. Lastly, very considerable 
fortunes have been made and secured* and even carried to 
England* by Australian flock-masters. 

On the other hand* against the speculation* there are all the 
circumstances apparently in favour of it, not excepting even 
the last. Your question, mind, applies not to quantity, but to 
profit only. Last year we exported to England above 1,500,000 
lbs. of wool. Our fine wooled sheep, of which none that 
will live are killed* double themselves every third year. Your 
demand for foreign wool somewhat exceeds 30*000*000 lbs. We 
might* therefore* in less than fifteen years, supply the whole 
of your demand, and a great deal more. That we shall do so 
within twenty years I firmly believe. For the six reasons stated 
above* there is no assignable limit to our capacity for production, 
and there is every possible encouragement to over-production. 
May not, then* the wool-grower of Australasia be permanently, 
like the Lrench wine-growers at this time, <e rich in goods* and 
yet ruined 1 ? Not so* you think. The laws of political economy 
w'ill operate as usual; the want of profit will divert capital to 
some other employment ; and a diminution of supply w ill enliven 
the market and raise the price. This argument is* no doubt* 
conclusive when applied to the glut of a commodity of which 
the production is expensive. As soon as the poorer wine- 
growers of I ranee shall be destroyed by lowness of price* a less 
quantity will be produced, and those who weather the storm of 
low prices will once more obtain satisfactory profits. So also 
the over-production of wool in Germany* where rent* taxes, and 
an unfavourable climate* occasion heavy expenses* would cure 
itself by means of low prices and the diversion of capital. But 
here* remember* wool may be produced almost without expense. 
Indeed* now that we have an ample stock of fine fleeced sheep 
the quantity would increase of its own accord* if not in spite of 
us. I he demand* it is evident, will not keep pace with our 
production* and the over-production will be perpetual. What 
must result but a gradual fall of prices and permanent low 
profits? I do not pretend of course, that we shall continue 
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to send wool to England, unless you continue to offer us a 
remunerating price. All I assert is that we shall very soon 
produce so large a quantity as to bring down the price far 
below the mark of high profits* and that a continued excess of 
production will maintain perpetual low prices. 

Still, you say* large fortunes have been made in New South 
Wales by breeding sheep. Unquestionably; but if you inquire 
into the causes of that fact, and look at its effects* you will not 
mention it again as an argument in favour of the speculation. 
Hitherto the demcnd for wool has been equal to the supply* 
and those who took advantage of the extraordinary facilities 
for production which this country affords, have obtained high 
prices for a commodity which cost them very little. Those very 
facilities, I have endeavoured to show*, now threaten to alter 
the relation between demand and supply, and to cause a pro- 
portionate fall of price and of profits. But our rich sheep- 
farmers owe their fortunes, not so much to the high price, in 
proportion to the cost of production which they have hitherto 
obtained for wool* as to the monopoly which they have had of 
an article still more in demand than wool itself — namely, fine- 
fleeced sheep, Mr, Macarthur* for instance* who was the first 
to perceive how admirably this country is suited to sheep- 
farming, made more money by the sale of sheep to his fellow 
colonists than by the sale of fleeces to the wool-staplers of 
London. Possessing, upon this subject, a monopoly of good 
sense, foresight, and enterprise* he brought into the colony a 
stock of fine-wooled sheep, and thus secured* during several years, 
a most profitable monopoly in trade. But the advantage that 
he, and others who followed his example* enjoyed for some time* 
has already exhausted itself. The supply of sheep jot stock is 
already equal to the demand; a great fall in price has ensued; 
and as sheep increase much faster than people* there is no 
chance of an alteration favourable to the flock-owner. Con- 
sequently , we must not infer that, because at one time riches were 
obtained by sheep-farming, that pursuit will bestow riches in 
future. Indeed, looking now at the effects of the fact which 
1 admit — at the eager desire which it has created amongst all 
classes here to extend the production of wool ; at your London 
companies formed for that purpose, with their two millions of 
capital ; at the number of emigrants that it has brought* and is 
still bringing to the Colony* provided with crack flocks, and bent 
upon driving the Spaniards and Saxons out of the English 
market;— looking* I say* at all these immediate consequences 
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of past success in sheep- farming, I think that the undoubted 
fact will be one main cause of over-production and low profits 
in future. In support of this opinion, I must tell you that the 
breeding of coarse- wooled sheep for mutton was, until lately, a 
very profitable trade ; but that now all the meat of a fat wether 
sells for little more than the cost of driving him to market, 
killing him, skinning him, cutting him up, and selling him piece- 
meal. 1 Where then is the return for breeding and fattening 
him? Why, the truth is, that Nature, who is not particular 
about returns, conducts nearly all that part of the business. 
I have read that at one time the price of a horse in South 
America was 200 ounces of gold, and of a cow 150 ounces. 
Not many years later, as now in some of the plains eastward 
of the Andes, cows and horses were to be had for the catching. 
I do not mean to say that Australasia will abound in wild wool 
to be obtained on such very easy terms, because sheep, if allowed 
to run wild, would either degenerate or perish; but extraordinary 
facilities for unlimited and almost costless production interdict 
large profits; Nature has provided those facilities ; Mr. Macarthur 
and his followers have taken care that they shall operate to the 
utmost, and large profits, therefore, are henceforth, in my humble 
opinion, out of the case. 

If you could procure a conviction for felony in England for 
every half dozen lambs that may be dropped here, or for, what 
would amount to the same thing, every acre of land granted 
by the crown, then, indeed, the increase of people, and of demand 
for mutton and wool, would keep pace with production, and the 
case would be wholly altered* But where is the use of wishing 
for impossibilities? Carefully examine both sides of the 
question, and judge for yourself. 

A bright thought lately entered my head — it was this. Sup- 
pose that your Parliament should make it a transportable offence 
to contract marriage without a provision for children; 3 and 
J '*At this time 11 (a sudden and but temporary demand for mutton 
having arisen) 11 many persons considered themselves fortunate in having 
an opportunity of diminishing their flocks, by killing the ewes when heavy 
with lamb. They spoke of them as vermin, which, if they were not kept 
down, would soon overrun the country. An indiscriminate slaughter and 
destruction of stock was kept up during the whole year of 18205 and the 
people were at last surprised to find that their flocks were greatly diminished, 
that it was a (es eml to have too much stock than too little, — and t hat 
it would not be impracticable to exterminate it altogether .** — Account of 
Van Ihrmen's Land by Edward Curr, Page 67. 

' Brighton Police — Present, 5 . F. Milford and W . Seymour, Esqrs. 
—George Back, attended by his wife and five small children, requested 
the bench would order the overseers to give him some employ, or that 
his children might be taken to the poor-house. He had applied every- 
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that we, in return for the incalculable benefits thereby conferred 
upon us, should defray the whole cost of transportation; would 
not all parties be gainers by the measure? You would save 
nearly the whole amount of your poor-rates, and of what you 
must otherwise spend in the prevention and punishment of 
crimes dictated by misery; we should gain more millions than 
you would save ; for, though each unhappy pair should cost us 
fifty pounds, their labour and the labour of their children, would 
repay us a thousand fold, and the new married convicts, poor 
things, whom we should receive with open arms, would be the 
greatest gainers of all; as, wanting the means of subsistence, 
they would obtain plenty for themselves and a fine provision 
for their children. In the penal Act suggested it would be well 
to insert these clauses: — 1st. Provided that persons transported 
as aforesaid, shall, immediately on touching the shores of Aus- 
tralia, be at liberty to dispose of their labour to the highest bidder. 
2nd. Provided that parties accused of the offence created by 
this Statute shall not be prosecuted without their free consent 
in writing first had and obtained. These provisions would take 
off the seeming harshness of the law, and would, no doubt, 
promote convictions; but it would at the same time be 
absolutely necessary to forbid the transports from becoming 
owners of land. Otherwise, as before explained, they would 
not remain labourers, but would become employers of labourers. 
What think you of the plan? When I mentioned it to our 
Chief Justice, he, thinking I meant to insult him, coloured up, 
and said, u are you mad ? ” I did not answer, but took comfort, 
repeating to myself after the Abbe Raynal, Madmen sometimes 
utter words of profound meaning/’ 

where, both in town and country, but could not meet with any employ. 
He said that be was willing to work, if he could get any, Mr. Harper, 
the assistant overseer, stated that the parish had given the applicant 
work ; but now, as the time was coming on when work would be plentiful, 
the directors and guardians had given orders that the applicant should 
seek work. The directors and guardians could not find work for every 
applicant all the year round; besides. Back was not an industrious man; 
the whole family were an idle set, and not witling to work. The applicant 
denied the charge, which he said might be very convenient. Mr, Harper 
had threatened to punish him if he applied to the magistrates for relief. 
What was he to do with his family? — he had tried every place, Mr. 
Seymour — ►'These misfortunes occur through the impropriety of poor 
persons marrying without any thoughts of bow they arc to maintain a 
wife and family. Persons too possess small property should have the 
precaution to remain single. Poor persons have no right to marry** throwing 
a heavy burden on the parish by their families. It is a very great evil. 1 
The magistrates recommend the parish should find the applicant work, 
with the understanding that he should obtain other employment, if 
possible. 1 *' — Brighton Guardian Newspaper, September 10, 1829. 
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A LETTER FROM SYDNEY 


Van Diemen's Land 

The whole of this report applies quite as much to Van Die- 
men’s Land as to New South Wales* There is a slight difference 
of soil and dimate between the two settlements, and a certain 
difference, of course, in some of the productions for which each 
is best adapted* Van Diemen’s Land, for example, yields 
better apples and wheat; New South Wales superior oranges 
and maize; but in point of salubrity there is no difference, and 
the quantity of valuable produce to be obtained from any given 
area is the same in both places. It is easy to explain why, 
independently of soil and climate, this account of one settle- 
ment may be taken as a description of the other* In fact they 
are one and the same colony, peopled by emigrants from the 
same country ; who came here in the same manner, and with the 
same dispositions; who use the same language, obey willingly 
or unwillingly the same laws, have acquired the same habits, 
enjoy the same advantages, feel the same wants, indulge the 
same high hopes, and are fated to the same disappointment. 
Still, are not these settlements parted by the ocean? No, they 
are united by a strait. Water is every where the best of roads 
for bringing together distant places* Without the great civi- 
lization of England, London wmuld be nearer to Hamburgh than 
to Birmingham, Here, where canals are out of the question, 
and where the few* roads of which I have boasted are due entirely 
to a forced cheapness of labour, now coming to its end, the 
operation of water in contracting absolute space is far more 
evident than In any part of Europe* The inhabitants of 
Hobart’s Town and Sydney are nearer neighbours than tw r o 
families in the district of Bathurst, who may be separated by 
only fifty miles of unreclaimed land. A farmer of Van Diemen’s 
Land sells com in the market of Sydney, whilst many a New 
South Wales farmer grows no more corn than will supply his 
family, because he would be unable to remove a surplus quantity 
from his own bam* The shopkeeper of Launceston, again, can 
sell Chinese goods obtained from Sydney for less than the shop- 
keeper of Bathurst, who, on the map, appears nearer to Sydney by 
some hundred miles. In a word, ships, and water to float them 
on, are, to the inhabitants of new' countries, what wagons, 
carriages, inns, and Macadam’s roads arc to you* Believe, then, 
that New South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land are connected, 
not separated, by Bass’s Strait. 

It is true, however, that the English Governors of Australasia 
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have begun to establish the old-fashioned institution of coast- 
blockade in this newest world, and so to convert that friendly 
bond, the sea, into a hostile barrier* As if their subjects were 
not criminal enough: or willing, perhaps, that those who have 
been brought here by smuggling should resume their old trade, 
that they have bestowed upon us a ^Commercial System/ 1 
One of its provisions deserves to be known* For the declared 
purpose of forcing the northern settlers of Van Diemen’s Land 
to buy and sell at the southern extremity of the island, it has 
been ordered that English goods imported from Port Jackson 
to Port Dalrymple shall pay an extraordinary duty; but the 
object of this absurd measure has not been attained. The 
dealers of Launceston would not travel across the island to deal 
at Hobart’s Town, They preferred to give something more, 
and receive something less, in their own shops* The duty is 
paid, either to Government or to the smugglers, and goods are 
exchanged as before. The sea, therefore, still enables fellow- 
countrymen and brothers, living on either shore of Bass's Strait, 
to maintain an intimate connection* And it will continue to 
perform that office ; for though, no doubt, the duty in question 
may for a time lengthen the commercial distance between New 
South Wales and Van Diemen's Land,— just as an extra duty 
on Port wine, imported any where but at Leith, w^ould lengthen 
the commercial distance between Lisbon and Southampton,— 
still men die, and their absurdities perish ; whilst the principles 
of reason and justice are eternal, and the world’s knowledge of 
them increases from day to day* 

Why am I so angry with our rulers for treating these districts 
of Au s t ralas ia as * ‘ natu ral e ne m i es ” ? Be cau s e I am an a pus ta te 
from their view* of the subject, I did not think of pulling the 
mote out of their eye till I had cast the beam out of my own* 
On my passage to this place, by way of North America, I built 
many castles in the air. I then intended to settle in Van Die- 
men’s Land, because I fancied that its insular position and 
small extent would render it, not merely foreign, but also superior, 
to New South Wales. AH the land, thought I, in that beautiful 
island will soon be appropriated. The people will increase 
rapidly, and will be unable to spread* The proportion between 
people and territory will be like that of an old country. Labour, 
therefore, will be plentiful, and, perhaps, even cheap; at least, 
there will not be a scarcity of dear labour. Division of labour 
will follow* That will cause, as, indeed , nothing else can cause, 
great production* Wages being moderate, the employer of 
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labour will take a large share of a great produce. This will 
cause accumulation ; and the accumulated produce of labour is 
wealth. Wealth will bestow leisure; and leisure will bestow 
knowledge. Wealth* leisure* and knowledge mean civilization. 
Schools and colleges will be established. The arts and sciences 
will flourish* because artists and discoverers will be paid and 
honoured. Abstract truth will be sought* because its pursuit will 
be rewarded; and this will make philosophers, A little island 
of the Southern Ocean will produce painters* sculptors* poets, 
orators, and friends of mankind, A nation will be born free, 
under a clear sky, and will be highly instructed. Being a new 
people, they will reject the prejudices, whilst they improve the 
accumulated knowledge, of other worlds; and at length it will 
be fairly decided whether or not man can reach perfection. 

Moreover my estate of ten thousand acres will yield a rent of 
ten thousand pounds a-year! 

This was my foolish dream. Its basis was delusion* which 
vanished in America. I became acquainted with a citizen at 
New York, whose eldest son was still a youth at college. The 
father wished that his boy should continue to study for three 
years longer* and it was proposed that he should afterwards 
visit Europe, to gather knowledge that might make him useful 
to his country. The stripling was in love with a neighbour's 
daughter, and not much inclined to study* He asked his father's 
leave to marry and become a man; that is, to make nails for his 
coffin by making children whilst yet a child, and to smoke, 
drink rum before breakfast, and choose a side in the paltry, but 
violent* party politics of the state. The father objected, men- 
tioning the affectionate reasons that weighed with him* and the 
son asserted, what in America is called the dignity of human 
nature, by departing with his neighbour's daughter* and settling 
in the back woods, twelve hundred miles from home. After* 
wards, on the banks of the Illinois, I met with a labouring man, 
who was always tipsy without ever being drunk. Enervated 
by dram-drinking* he had not the courage to obtain a bit of 
forest and settle; but he could earn seven shillings a day by his 
labour. When I spoke to him, he complained of low wages, 
£f At New York, friend/* said I, “five shillings a day are thought 
quite enough.** tf I know that/* he answered; “I was born 
there, and came here to get eight shillings a day* which* I was 
told* was the lowest rate hereabouts,'* It turned out that he 
never worked more than three days in the week* and that* in 
order to obtain twenty-four shillings a week by three days' 
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labour, he had made a circuitous voyage of some thousand 
miles from the place where he was bom, and where he could 
have earned thirty shillings a week by working every day. 

These and many similar instances of the migrating habits of 
the Americans, opened my eyes, I saw a people without monu- 
ments, without history, without local attachments founded on 
impressions of the past, without any love of birthplace, with- 
out patriotism— u nles s men constantly roaming over immense 
regions may be called a country. I saw Europeans, the only 
visitors at the grave of Franklin, and heard Americans titter at 
Englishmen for admiring the other founders of America, I 
learned that, with a new people, restlessness is a passion, insatiable 
whilst any means of indulging it remain; a disease, incurable 
but by cutting away its source. 4 *What a blessing, 1 1 I ex- 
claimed, “ for the present race of Americans, if the Pacific should 
overflow all the land that separates it from the Mississippi!” 
And then it occurred to me that my hopes of Tasmania were a 
dream, which could not come true, unless the rest of Australasia 
were swallowed by the sea. What had been my delusion? I 
had fancied that the waves which surround Van Diemen's Land 
would prevent its inhabitants from spreading; and that con- 
centration would produce what never did and never can exist 
without it — civilization. 1 know now that it is easier to 
migrate from the coast of Van Diemen's Land to the Southern 
and Eastern coasts of Australia, which present a line of many 
thousand miles, than from some interior parts of the island to 
others not fifty miles distant, I believe, therefore, that New 
South Wales and Van Diemen's Land are one and the same 
colony, and that they will become, at the same time, districts 
of one and the same country, remaining equally barbarous till 
the year 3000, and becoming afterwards equally civilized, if the 
world should last so long. 


Influence of Transportation on Colonial 
Manners and Habits 

Why then do I remain here, my only stake in the country 
being those 20,000 acres, which are not worth staying for? 
I will tell you presently. There are few pictures without a 
bright side; but first let me show you the whole dark side 
of this one. 

You wall not accuse me of underrating the value of convicts. 
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To make it impossible, however, I once more declare my belief 
that this is a flourishing settlement, merely because it is "a Penal 
settlement, and that it would immediately fall into a state of 
torpor and insignificance, if your Government should abandon 
the system of transportation. That system, indeed, is itself a 
system of colonization; and as colonization means the creation 
and increase of everything hut land, where there is nothing except 
land, any system, provided that colonization must be pursued 
at all events, is surely better than none. Where else, in modem 
times at least, has colonization been pursued with any kind of 
system? Still the system is full of evil. So long as the whole 
colonial population consisted only of criminals and their keepers, 
there was no ground for complaint; because, though the keepers 
had not committed felony, they were not obliged to Jive with 
felons unless they liked it. But the case is now greatly altered. 
I say nothing of those Englishmen who wilfully migrated to a 
penal settlement; and it is of no importance, therefore, whether 
or not the British Government encouraged them to settle here* 
But they brought children with them; they have produced 
children here; convicts also brought and have produced children; 
and the native Australasians form the cream, the flower of the 
colony. Not one of these either is a felon, or could have avoided 
living amongst felons. They were born, every one of them, 
with the very same rights as belong to native Englishmen, and 
they have done nothing to forfeit any of those rights. Is not 
an Englishman's first right equality before the law? But if the 
law should direct all rogues convicted in Yorkshire to be domi- 
ciliated in Kent, would not the Men of Kent complain, and with 
truth, of a shameful violation of their birthright?— Of course; 
but the cases are not parallel, unless we suppose the Men of 
Kent to bear as small a proportion to the inhabitants of York- 
shire as^ that of the native Australasians to the whole people 
of Britain. It would be just to drive one man mad by passing 
a rail-road close to his study, in order that the numerous in- 
habitants of two towns should exchange their wares somewhat 
more quickly; the few, in short, must suffer for the good of 
the many.- Ihe maxim is a good one, but not applicable to this 
question unless we first prove that it is impossible to serve the 
many without injuring the few. If the two towns could be 
accommodated by passing a rail- road anywhere but close to the 
man s study. It would be cruelly unjust to drive him mad. 
Now, nothing can be more evident than that British criminals 
fo r all British purposes, be transported to parts of 
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Australasia where there are no British subjects to injure. — 
Yes; but then the greater expence of fresh establishments?— 
That might be a question of fact; but admit the fact, and allow 
also, that in order to save the pockets of the many, it is just to 
inflict a great moral injury on the few; still, what if the moral 
injury must necessarily descend to the successors of the few; 
and if it be certain that the injured will, in time, acquire a 
numerical proportion to the benefited, such as to throw the 
words few and many out of the argument? What if, in the 
case of the rail-road, it were sure that the studious man's mad- 
ness would descend from him to a number equal to the in- 
habitants of both towns? In that case, dearly, the injury 
must not be done.— But the constant influx of criminals into 
New South Wales is, though a moral injury in one respect, a 
great pecuniary benefit, and in that point of view a moral 
benefit because wealth is the parent of civilization.— Let us not 
confound the past with the present, much less with the future. 
The effect of penal slavery in producing wealth must, as has 
been already explained, depend altogether on the proportion of 
cheap slaves to the employers of slave-labour. If, henceforth, 
convicts shall be fairly divided amongst all who want labourers, 
they will not confer wealth upon any man. If they should be 
unfairly distributed by favour, so as to bestow upon a few persons 
only the means of wealth, that would not be a general benefit ; 
and such partiality would be injurious, in another light, by 
causing furious ill-will amongst the colonists. It follows that 
to domiciliate the criminals of Britain amongst those British 
subjects not criminal, who reside in Australasia, is unjust and 
wicked, provided the system be calculated to do the latter and 
their posterity a great moral injury. 

That the system abounds with evil it will not be difficult 
to establish. 

In the first place. The insecurity of life and property that it 
occasions is a manifest evil. Bush-ranging is a dreadful evil, 
being a kind of land piracy. None but back settlers, it is true, 
are exposed to its burnings, rapes and massacres ; but these are 
as much British subjects as the inhabitants of Sydney or of 
Downing-street. And, if the inhabitants of towns escape those 
horrors, they are liable to be murdered in a quiet way, and their 
property is exposed to every kind of depredation. Their actual 
losses by robbery, including the expence and loss of time 
occasioned by prosecutions, are very great. 

Secondly, The population not legally criminal, is corrupted 
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by the constant example of crime, and the frequent sight of 
bloody punishments. What sense of right can children acquire, 
where villainy is the rule, and honesty the exception; where 
they must needs associate familiarly with depraved men and 
women, who use every art to convert them to vice; where law 
has no moral force; where general opinion favours the criminal; 
w'here to break the law is a merit, and to elude its grasp an 
honourable achievement; where, above all, human beings are 
continually hanged in rows, as cattle are slaughtered in the 
French abattoirs? Is not this an evil? 

Thirdly, Convict labour being a kind of slavery, the employer 
of convicts is a species of slave-dri ver, and his children are little 
slave-drivers. As his slaves have more rights and more reason 
than the black slaves of Virginia, his position is more injurious 
to his character than that of the Virginian slave-owner* Unless 
you are a natural devil, you can treat your horses and dogs 
without cruelty ; but if those brutes should acquire some of the 
rights and reason of men, they would make a devil of you in 
spite of your natural good temper. You may kill them now 
without hindrance or punishment;- — therefore you never think 
of such a thing; but if they could complain of you, and get you 
punished for beating them, or for giving them too little oats 
and tripe, you would often long to kill them, and you might 
gratify your wish by a safe, legal, slow-torture process, far 
more cruel than the poleaxe and "the rope. God help the poor 
horse whose master returns to it, in his own snug stable, after 
being fined under Mr. Martin’s Act for beating it in public! 
The Guardian of Slaves at the Cape of Good Hope, reports 
instances of ill-treatment, which may be ascribed to a tendency 
in some parts of the slave population to acts of insubordination 
arising, perhaps, from an erroneous idea respecting the rights 
of the master, the intention of the Government in the appoint- 
ment of a Guardian, and the nature of the protection to be 
afforded by that officer J* Of course! To place men in the 
situation of cattle, with rights, reason and a guardian, was to 
increase the quantity, though it might alter the character, of 
the sulferings which they endured whilst they remained nominal 
men, but real cattle* One can imagine a kind master of down- 
right slaves; but to drive men, half slaves and half freemen, 
must make the driver a brute. Here, also, we have guardians of 
slaves. But our slaves have more rights and more intelligence 
^ any other colony. There is more <f insubordina- 
tion, consequently, on the one hand, and on the other, more 
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fear* Apply to the well known character of a Virginian planter 
an extra dose of those qualities which spring from quarrelling 
and terror, and you will see that the injury done to the character 
of the master by our slave system, is quite perfect. Is not 
this a great evil ? 

Fourthly, The base language of English thieves is becoming 
the established language of the colony. Terms of slang and 
flash are used, as a matter of course, everywhere, from the gaols 
to the Viceroy's palace, not excepting the Bar and the Bench. 
No doubt they will be reckoned quite parliamentary, as soon as 
we obtain a parliament. It is common to reproach the Ameri- 
cans with having departed from the language of their ancestors; 
but the fact is, that most of the words which we suppose them 
to have coined, are current, at this day, in different parts of 
England- Dear old Franklin tried in vain to establish the 
best English in America. Had he lived till now, experience 
would have taught him that, wdiilst in old countries modes and 
manners flow downwards from the higher classes, they must, in 
new countries, ascend from the lowest class. Though in England 
the son of a costermonger may become a peer, the individual 
donkey-driver cannot— whereas a great portion of the magnates 
of Australasia not only may, but necessarily must, have formed, 
in their own persons, part of the dregs of society. Hence, 
bearing in mind that our lowest class brought wdth it a peculiar 
language, and is constantly supplied with "fresh corruption, you 
will understand why pure English is not, and is not likely to 
become, the language of the colony. This is not a very serious 
evil ; and I mention it only to elucidate what follows. 

Fifthly, The system of transportation is establishing, along 
with a base language, and in the very same manner, a general 
habit of drunkenness. No wonder that some Americans should 
have formed “Societies for the suppression of Dram-drinking.” 
But will their exertions prove successful, whilst modes and 
manners continue to flow upwards to, instead of downwards 
from, their proper source? The actual source of the drunken 
habits which brutify this people is your St. Giles's ; and the foul 
stream is constantly maintained by you. What need I say 
more, after noticing that the temperature of this part of Austra- 
lasia is like that of the countries for which Mahomet legislated ? 

Lastly, The transportation of at least ten males for one 
female, maintains a great disproportion between the sexes. This 
is the greatest evil of all. If I hate anything, it is Cant. And 
I should think it impertinent to obtrude upon anyone my notions 
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of individual morality* But this is a great public evil; and in a 
public sense* I have a right to speak of its consequences with 
indignation. The subject* however* is a grave one* and shall be 
treated gravely* Know* then* that* in this British colony* open* 
naked* broad-day, prostitution is as common as in Otaheite. 
Are there not societies in England* which have expended millions 
in sending men and books to the heathen? Why do not they 
send some women to this abandoned community of their fellow 
Christians? Are not those devout persons surrounded by un- 
fortunates* who become prostitutes for want of bread? Tell 
them that* here, prostitution is owing solely to the want of 
women* and that there is abundance of bread for any number 
of poor creatures that they might mercifully send to us* Tell 
them, moreover, that if they will equalize the sexes* we offer 
a husband, plenty* and a virtuous life* to every one of the 
miserable beings whom they may charitably withdraw from sin 
and misery. Can they* though* be ignorant of the depravity 
that reigns here? For what do they combine and subscribe? 
For the promotion of religion and morality all over the world! 
And are they not intimately acquainted with the vices of 
savages in obscure regions, to which none but their own 
active missionaries can penetrate? If you think that they do 
not know the condition of these their fellow-subjects* inform 
them of it. Tell them in plain terms, so as to leave them without 
the excuse of ignorance* that every female child in this colony, 
not defended by parents of some influence, is sure to be hunted 
by a dozen roaring lions* and that her destruction is almost 
inevitable; that the frequency of early corruption has already 
established a general license of manners; that mothers are not 
ashamed to sell their own daughters, even before the young 
creatures know what chastity means; that husbands make a 
market of their wives; that eariy prostitution occasions barren- 
ness; and that the origin of all this evil— -the inequality of the 
sexes— is partly maintained by the evil itself- 

Do they imagine that the evil may be cured otherwise than 
by equalizing the sexes? Would they make prostitution a legal 
offence? Would they put an end to the general corruption of 
females* by restraining and punishing incontinence? Let them 
beware ! Let them first consult some captains of men-of-war* 
or his^ Majesty's Secretary of State for the Colonies* who, if 
truly informed of the moral state of this people* will tell them* 
for God’s sake* to beware! It is a fact, a miserable truth* that 
the most virtuous and sensible of the Colonists are lain to 
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rejoice at every addition to the class of prostitutes; at every 
sale, that is, of a female child by her own parents, of a wife by 
her own husband; at the earliest possible destruction of inno- 
cence; at the greatest possible female corruption* Good and 
wise men, they choose the least of. two dreadful evils. Can it 
be true that this colony is within the jurisdiction of an English 
bishop, and that we have a body of regular clergy, with many 
other Christian ministers, not wanting in zeal ? Y es, this is true ; 
and yet habits are taking a firm root amongst the people, which 
must gradually become indigenous, national; and which, in time, 
may not leave ten righteous to save the city* Blame neither 
the clergy nor the people. Blame the system, which leaves not 
even a choice of evils, but decrees, as plainly as ever cause 
produced effect, that either evil can be less, only as the other is 
greater; and that, in whatever proportion to each other, both 
shall, by the force of example and habit, increase with the 
increase of people, notwithstanding the ultimate removal of 
the original cause* 

Do you doubt the fact, because it is not reported in published 
accounts of the colony? Remember that hitherto the propor- 
tion of cheap slaves to their employers has conferred wealth 
upon the latter; that every employer of labour longs within 
the most selfish recesses of his heart, for an increase in the 
amount of transportation, and loudly expresses his dread lest 
the parent Government should disgorge its criminals on any 
shore but this* Can human nature be so base? Look at home. 
How many English farmers do never secretly wish for rain after 
their ow n crop is housed ? How many English landlords abstain 
from supporting the Com Laws, which, by rendering bread 
scarce, fill hospitals and gaols? If this fact had been brought 
before the English nation, if they had been told that they are 
creating from their own loins a nation of Cyprians and Turks, 
they might have disposed of their criminals in some other 
manner* And was it to be expected that the colonists should, as 
they term it, U cut their owm throats” by asking to be deprived 
of their only means of wealth? If you still want a reason for 
the silence of colonial writers, remember who they are* Are 
they not colonists? could you expect them to disparage their 
country ? 

For my part, having inherited what is wealth to me, I, though 
a colonist, have no interest in the maintenance of penal slavery ; 
and I had rather serve, than flatter, my adopted country. If 
there were a reasonable prospect, or only an even chance, that 
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the evil would wear itself out, the least knowledge of the world 
must dictate silence]; but will not the future be an aggravation 
of the present? Recollect what has been said of language and 
drunkenness; that laws are mere words unless upheld by opinion; 
and that habit is a second nature* If , again, the evil were inctiT- 
able, the least share of discretion would command silence; but it 
is caused solely by an extreme disproportion between the sexes, 
which has been caused, and is now maintained, by the British 
legislature! You cannot recall the past; but you must deplore 
the present, and you may controul the future. A law of your 
parliament is opposed to the laws of nature—Hrepeal it, and we 
are saved. If you do not, at least, modify it, so as to give us, 
with the poison, a partial antidote — that is, fewer men or more 
women ; you Mull surely (and this is no anti-climax) hear again 
and again of the intolerable subject* 

Meanwhile, if General Murray should be Colonial Minister 
when you receive this, find your way to his closet. Repeat to 
him my earnest, though too feeble, complaint* He is a man of 
business, and will hear you. He is a man of the world, and will 
understand you. He is a reasonable man, and will not deny 
that such causes must produce such effects* He is a statesman, 
and will acknowledge the injustice of inflicting so many curses 
upon any body of his master’s equal subjects* He is a brave 
man, and will not hesitate to probe the wound. He is a gallant 
gentleman, and will pity this young race. He is an eloquent 
man— perhaps he will undertake their cause. He must be 
capable of generous emotions, or he could not shine as an orator; 
if in this case, he should give way to the noblest feelings of his 
heart, millions yet unborn will have to bless his name* 

I have done with the dark side of the picture. 


Fosition of Australasia 

just before I embarked at Plymouth, I visited my grand- 
mother, in order to take leave of her for ever* Poor old soul! 
she was already dead to the concerns of this life; my departure 
could make but little difference in the time of our separation, 
and in regard to her affection for me, it could be of no importance 
to her which of us should quit the other* My resolution, how- 
^° r a ^ er woman's feelings. She shed 

abundance of tears, and then became extremely curious to know 
every particular about the place to which I was going. I rubbed 
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her spectacles whilst she wiped her eyes* and having placed 
before her a common English chart of the world, pointed out 
the situation of New Holland* She shook her head. “What 
displeases you, my dear Madam ? ” said I. “ Why/' she answered, 
“it is terribly out of the way— down in the very right hand 
corner of the world/' The chart being mine, I cut it in two 
through the meridian of Iceland, transposed the parts laterally, 
and turned them upside down* “Now,” asked I, “where is 
England?” “Ah! boy,” she replied; “you may do what you 
like with the map; but you can't twist the world about in that 
manner, though they are making sad changes in it.” 

Enough of my grandmother*— But, notwithstanding the great 
increase of knowledge which she deplored, English people 
generally do consider New Holland “ terribly out of the way.” 
Out of the way of what? Of England? Yes; but is every part 
of the world a pleasant or hateful residence, only according to 
its facilities of communication with England? Any people, no 
doubt, must be the better for communication with the most 
civilized people in the world; but the degree of intercourse 
between nations is not entirely regulated by distance. Indeed, 
distance has very little to do with it, as appears by comparing 
the case of France and Spain, with that of England and India. 
Perhaps, if there were no restrictions on trade, the greatest 
difference of temperature, which involves considerable distance, 
would cause the greatest degree of intercourse, by means of the 
greatest difference of production, and the greatest motive for 
exchange* But, however this may be, I suspect that those who 
despise New Holland on account of its being out of the way of 
England, would, if they could be forced to think on the subject, 
acknowledge that they do not mean exactly what they say. 
Comparing the inhabitants of Pest, for example, with those of 
Calcutta, they would see that wealth and civilization are not 
measured by the longitude from Greenwich; and a glance at 
Loo Choo might convince them, if Captain Hall was not de* 
ceived, that happiness does not depend on geographical position 
with respect to England, But, without inquiry, a moment's 
reflection would lead them to use other words* They do not 
mean, though they say so, out of the way with respect to 
England, but positively out of the way — that is, isolated and 
distant from the rest of the world— “down in the comer,” as 
my grandmother said. This old woman's notion appears to 
arise from confusion of ideas. Because New Holland is more 
distant from England than some well-known distant places, the 
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vulgar suppose that it must also be more distant from those 
places. Whereas the very contrary is the fact; the distance of 
those places from England placing them near to New Holland, 
There is a great difference, in short, between looking to a 
place and looking from it; and my grandmother thought there 
was no difference* Now the situation of a country is of im- 
portance to those who live in it, rather than to those who do not; 
and the former also will, looking from the country, make the 
truest estimate of what good or evil may belong to its position 
with respect to other countries. Call upon your imagination, 
therefore. Fancy yourself here. And for fear of my grand- 
mother's “down in the corner/ 1 look at a globe, or divide a 
chart of the world, transposing the parts laterally, but without 
turning them upside down. 

Where is England? Up in the left-hand comer,— And New 
Holland ? Let an English writer answer- — “ In order to obtain 
a connected view of the loftiest and most extensive system of 
mountains upon the globe, we must suppose ourselves placed 
in New Holland with our face turned towards the north, America 
will then be on the right, Asia and Africa on the left. From 
Cape Horn to Behring's Strait, along the western coast of 
America, there is an almost uninterrupted range of the highest 
mountains; from Behring's Strait again, succeeds an enormous 
line passing in a south-westerly direction through Asia, leaving 
China and Hindostan to the south, somewhat interrupted as it 
approaches Africa, but still to be looked upon as continuing 
its course in the mountains of Persia and Arabia Felix. From 
Cape Gardafui, in Africa, to the Cape of Good Hope, there 
appears to he a chain which completes the view. The series 
of mountains which we have thus followed, is in the form 
of an immense irregular curve , which comprises within it the 
Pacific and Indian Oceans, with their innumerable islands, 
besides a portion of Asia, including China, the Burman dominions 
an d t he Indian peninsula,” The situ ati on of N e w H ol land wi t h 
respect to this “immense irregular curve,” is like that of the 
frog of a horse's foot to the outline of the shoe ; the most favour- 
able position imaginable for intercourse with all that the curve 
contains. Remark also, that Australasia has a territorial line 
of above eight thousand miles, immediately connected by water 
with those numerous countries, of which, again, nearly all the 
rivers flow towards a common centre, which is New "Holland. 
Add to this, that those countries comprise not only every degree 
of latitude, north and south, as far as land extends, but the most 
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fertile, and, above all, the most populous regions of the earth* 
Thus it becomes evident that Australasia, instead of being 
positively “out of the way,” offers, ail at once, better means 
and greater motives, for a more frequent intercourse with a 
greater variety of nations and a larger number of people, than 
any other country without exception* But what avails this 
super-excellent position, unless there were civilized men to 
enjoy it? Let us see whether the country be capable of support- 
ing a numerous population. 


Capacity of Australasia for supporting a 
Dense Population 

Our knowledge with a view to this question is very confined. 
Except of Van Diemen's Land, New South Wales, and a small 
part of the western coast of Australia, nothing is known but 
from the reports of shipwrecked sailors or nautical surveyors. 
Even the latter, when they examine an uninhabited country, 
have little opportunity, and are seldom in a fit state of mind, 
to observe usefully for any but nautical purposes. The greatest 
of them all passed some time close to the noble harbour of 
Port Jackson without discovering it; and he represented as the 
best situation for a town on the eastern coast of Australia, what 
turns out to be one of the worst. Cook, being a great man, was 
master of his own mind ; but how many explorers of unknown 
regions have had their spirits, either over- excited by novelty 
and the pride of conquering so many difficulties, or else de- 
pressed by long anxiety, the gloom that surrounded them, and 
the uncertainty of their return to the haunts of men! How 
many quite ordinary places, in various parts of the world, 
accordingly, have been described either as Eldorados or Hells 
upon Earth! All the early explorers of Australasia were of 
the melancholy class. They told of nothing but horrors — 
horrid winds, horrid currents, horrid deserts, and more horrid 
savages. We are not to wonder, therefore, that no attempt 
was made to form settlements in the country till a hundred 
and seventy years after its discovery. Later voyagers have 
expressed themselves little more favourably of the spots at 
which they touched. The French, in particular, seem to have 
been almost as much terrified as the Dutch, who, during two 
previous centuries, could meet with nothing but horrors; and 
modern English navigators have rather confirmed than contra- 
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dieted the gloomy tales of their predecessors. Upon the whole, 
if we had no other knowledge of this country but what may 
be gathered from the reports of sailors, we should believe it 
to be a hell upon earth. 

We have, however, some other knowledge- A good portion 
of Eastern Australia has been thoroughly examined by men 
whose researches were not confined to the coast, who were glad 
to find the country thinly peopled, and with whom “plenty of 
fresh water ” was not, as it is with the sailors on desert coasts, 
a ruling idea. Experience, in a word, has proved New South 
Wales to be as habitable as any country in the world. Van 
Diemen's Land also, which was represented by the French as 
a dreary mass of rocks, a butt to the storms, and a breaker 
tojhe waves, of the Southern Ocean, where 

winds tumultuous flew; 

Forth burst the stormy band with thundering roar, 

And 1 leaps on heaps the clouds are tost before ; 

To the wide main then stooping from the skies, 

The heaving deeps in watery mountains rise— 

turns out, to those who live there, a very quiet, comfortable 
island, not less suited to be the abode of man than the most 
fortunate department of France. Lastly, a part of Western 
Australia which, by the French again, as well as by the Dutch, 
Portuguese, Spaniards and English, was described as subject, 
like \an Diemen's Land, to the most dreadful storms, and as 
presenting a mass of mere sand-hummocks; having at length 
been carefully examined by a landsman, appears, as he says, 
■‘superior to any land that he ever saw in New South Wales 
east of the Blue Mountains, not only in its local character, but 
in the many existing advantages which it holds out to settlers / 1 
I do not vouch for the accuracy of Mr, Frazer's report, though I 
believe that it will be verified by the experiment now in progress. 
If the emigrants to Cock bum Sound should soon be over-supplied 
with mere food, (w hich, without slaves, either black or white, is 
the utmost that they can expect,) the reports of ages will be 
falsified in a third instance, and we shall have another motive 
for judging of the unsettled parts of this country, rather by 
analogy than by the statements of coast surveyors. 

Pursuing the former method, referring to countries of a 
corresponding latitude in both hemispheres and to what is 
established beyond a doubt as to New South Wales and Van 
Diemen's Land, may we not conclude that Australasia, generally, 
is capable of supporting a dense population? I do not pretend 
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to decide the question, and your means of judging are almost 
equal to mine- Consult your maps and books, therefore, and 
judge for yourself, I venture, however, to recommend, that 
whilst studying the subject, and particularly when reading the 
works that treat of this country, you bear in mind the following 
considerations : — - 

1, The line of heat is two or three degrees north of the 
equator; consequently, our tropic corresponds with a line by 
so much north of yours, 

2* A high temperature and great humidity of soil seem to 
be incompatible with health, 

3, Countries having a very dry sod, and reckoned amongst 
the happiest spots on the globe, receive a greater quantity of 
rain than some countries where few days pass without rain. 
In the course of a year, for instance, more rain falls in New 
South Wales than in England. 

4, Most of the European and Asiatic countries lying between 
the latitudes 25 0 and 45 0 , which correspond with the extra- 
tropical portion of Australasia, either do actually support, or 
have supported, a dense population- Though their soil be 
dry and naturally unfertile, it becomes productive through the 
skill of man in raising water to the surface, preserving rain 
water, and distributing both. Great part of Italy, for example, 
would be unproductive, but for wells, reservoirs, and canals of 
irrigation; and, in the now desert countries about the Caspian 
Sea, where the remains of cities abound, ruined wells, tanks, and 
aqueducts prove that, until the people perished through moral 
causes, they were preserved by their skill in the management 
of water, 

5, Englishmen being used at home to consider water an 
enemy, and to exercise much skill in getting rid of it, are 
ignorant of the means by w r hich, in countries where the sun 
exerts great power, water becomes the first agent of production. 
When an Englishman, therefore, laments over the blasting 
effects of drought in New South Wales, he should be reminded 
that in Italy, Greece, and Asia Minor, 4 4 the dry season” is the 
season of vegetation. But it is not owing to their ignorance 
only that Englishmen in New South Wales have neglected the 
management of water. It is owing, principally, to the scantiness 
of their number in proportion to the soil at their disposal* 
Where labourers are scarce, it must be impossible to form reser- 
voirs and aqueducts; and where scarcity of labourers is occa- 
sioned by excess of territory, it would, also, be useless to do so. 
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Why should we exert ourselves to cultivate the sandstone 
district near Sydney, whilst there is, at a distance, unappro- 
priated land naturally productive? If fifty thousand acres of 
the now desert land near, Sydney could be removed, and attached 
to the coast of Genoa, they would soon produce rich harvests; 
but we are not to blame for our neglect of what would be so much 
prized in Europe. All I wish you to remember is, that, though 
what has occurred here proves a good deal, it has not by any 
means proved the utmost capacity of this part of Australasia 
to support a dense population. 

6. Partly from ignorance, and partly from necessity, the 
cultivators of New South Wales have failed, in another respect, 
to give their soil a fair trial. They are still bent upon growing 
English wheat, though experience might have satisfied them 
that the soil and climate are not agreeable to it. The conse- 
quence is that they often complain of bad harvests. Probably, 
if the Neapolitan territory were depopulated, and given to 
Englishmen, they would sow wheat rather than maize, and plant 
gooseberry bushes rather than vines and fig-trees- But time 
would instruct them; and, if it did but increase their numbers 
so as to permit the employment of many hands in one field, it 
would re-establish those productions which, in Italy, maintain 
a dense population, notwithstanding the curse of bad govern- 
ment. So. in time, though it is impossible to conjecture at 
what time, the inhabitants of New South Wales will sow and 
plant with a view to obtain the greatest possible produce from a 
given space. Then, but not till then, experience and analogy 
will enable us to estimate with confidence the utmost number 
of people that the whole country may be capable of supporting. 
By then, however, the point will be absolutely decided; for no 
part of this country can become densely, whilst any part shall 
remain thinly, peopled. 

On this interesting question I now leave you to speculate for 
yourself. Why does not a second Volney migrate to a New 
America, and furnish to the other worlds a philosophical account 
of our soil and climate? Europe, at least, would reward his 
labours. But as it matters little that a country should support 
many people if they be physically worthless, you must want 
some account of the influence of our soil and climate on the 
offspring of British emigrants. This will bring me to the 
promised chapter upon “Currency Lasses.” 
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Currency Lasses 

That low-lived Englishman who, in the pride of his John 
Bull breed, and of his condition as paymaster to an exiled march- 
ing regiment* distinguished the Emigrant from the Native popula- 
tion of New South Wales, by nicknaming the one Sterling, and 
the other Currency* was* no doubt, a man of taste, according 
to his station and habits. Colonial money being at the time 
below par with reference to British money, he intended to 
depreciate the Native colonists with reference to true-born 
British colonists; as if* forsooth, there were a pin to choose 
between colonists, in point of rank* But, probably, he was an 
admirer of cherry cheeks, purple arms* thick legs, and a nutmeg- 
grater skin, in the one sex, and of bulk* high cheek-bones* and red 
whiskers in the other — all characteristic* perhaps* of the regi- 
mental paymaster and his tramping wife. If so* no wonder 
that he should think meanly of the Native Australians, But* 
[f an Englishman of refined taste had been compelled to express 
his opinion of the two races by terms signifying measures of 
value, he would, I believe, have given the higher denomination 
to the Australians, who, as they differ from a vulgar Englishman’s 
idea of perfection, approach to that of Flaxman and Byron. 

£i Tous Ies gouts sont dans la nature; celui qu’on a est le 
meilleur.” In English, ** everyone to his taste* as the old woman 
said when she kissed her cow/’ Nevertheless* in spite of the 
many proverbs w r hich declare that there is no standard of taste, 
the same human form which more than two thousand years 
ago was embodied by Phidias and Praxiteles, is still considered 
the model of perfection by all refined Europeans* Where does 
that form most commonly breathe? In Greece, and even in 
the very Cyprus, where Adonis was conceived, and where the 
Goddess of Beauty had two temples* You may laugh or sneer ; 
but the latitude of Sydney corresponds exactly with that of 
Paphos ; and it is no less true that the native Australians bear 
a stronger resemblance to the modern Greeks than to any other 
people* They have been described as lank, sallow and relaxed* 
like the Americans; but I have seen the Apollo and the Venus, 
some thousands of breathing Greeks, and some millions of 
Americans; and I assert the description to be false. The Aus- 
tralian youth are neither chubby, ruddy, and strongly knit, 
like the English, whose otherwise variable climate is almost 
constantly wet; nor Eat* white, thick-skinned, and shapeless, like 
the Butch, whose climate is one fog, dripping or frozen; nor 
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indescribable* like the mongrel French, whose climate is neither 
one thing nor the other; and they are still less like the Ameri- 
cans, whose climate, more variable than that of England, is 
always in extremes, blowing burning hot and biting cold with 
the same breath; but they resemble the Castilians, the sea-coast 
Italians, and more especially the island Greeks, which last enjoy, 
like them, perpetual summer upon a soil not alluvial. 

As to form and mien you shall judge for yourself. The young 
men of Australia, like Alfieri and Mr, Hope’s Modem Greek, are 
passionately fond of horses* If you would see one of them, look 
in Flaxman's illustrations of the Iliad, at the figure of Diomed 
returning with the spoils of Rhesus. The Australian girls, like 
the girls of Genoa, Naples and the Archipelago, are passionately 
fond of swimming. If you would see a group of them, look at 
Flaxman's sea nymphs obeying the command of Thetis — 

“Ye sister Nereids, to your deeps descend ** 1 

But Flaxman’s outlines represent only form and mien. How 
shall I paint the rest? As for the young men, I cannot help 
feeling envious and jealous of their personal beauty: so I shall 
not mention it again; and you may fancy what you please, or 
get a woman of observation to take their picture for you* But 
the girls — oh! that is quite another thing; and I will write for 
my own pleasure, whether you read or not* And let me ask, 
by the by, whether, if the women of a country be generally 
beautiful, the men, likewise, will not be handsome? Why is the 
highest class in England better looking than the others? Be- 
cause, I imagine, it obtains a constant accession of beautiful 
women;— men of rank having the largest choice, and marrying 
to please their eyes; whilst young men of wealth, aspiring to 
rank, marry girls of condition, the daughters of beauty, and of 
rank, whose mother was beauty* Thus, not only does the 
highest class pick out the beauties of two or three classes, but 
it also keeps its own beauties* Supposing you to agree with 
me that both sexes of the English highest class, do generally 
excel in person both sexes of the other classes, it would seem 
to follow that if the female colonists, generally, are beautiful, 
beauty in both sexes will be a colonial attribute. However, 
infer what you like. Here is the fact. 

You remember that Genoese girl before whom you trembled, 
and I became faint, though she only handed us some grapes. 
Do you remember that, having recovered ourselves, we measured 
her eyelashes? Do you remember how long they were, and 
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how she laughed? Do you remember that bright laugh* and 
how T patted her cheek, and told her that it was softer than her 
country's velvet? And how she blushed — do you remember 
that?’ — to the tips of her fingers and the roots of her hair? 

And then how do you remember how, peasant as she 

was, and but just fifteen, she tossed her head and stamped her 
little foot, with the air of a Queen ? And then how, on a sudden, 
her large eyes were filled with tears; and the grace with which 
she folded her arms across that charming bosom; and the tone 
—I hear it now — the deep, grave, penetrating tone in which, 
half angry, half afraid, she at once threatened us with her 
“Berto” and implored our respect? We did not care much 
for Mr. Berto, certainly; but did we not swear, both together, 
that not a hair of her head should be hurt? And wdien, flattered 
by our involuntary devotion, she departed with a healthy lively 
step, showing her small smooth ancles, and now and then 
turning her profile to us, and laughing as before — did we not, 
dashing blades as we thought ourselves, snuffle and blow our 
noses, and shake hands without the least motive, like two fools? 
And afterwards, notwithstanding that gratuitous fit of friend- 
ship, did we not feel jealous of each other for three days, though 
neither of us could hope to see the little angel again?— Yes, 
you remember it all. Well, just such another girl as that brings 
fruit to my door every morning. 

I do not pretend, however, that all the girls of Australia are 
equally beautiful; but I do declare, w r hat you know* to be true 
of the Ligurian girls, that three out of four of them would be 
considered beauties in Mayfair. The cause — w-hat is the cause? 
As you love a reason for everything, I will state my ovrn notion 
on the subject. 

It was after you left me in Italy that I passed a miserable 
winter at Turin, amongst one of the ugliest races of women 
in the world. In March, whilst the plain of the Po was 
still covered with deep frozen snow, and all things above 
the snow were enveloped in dense, chilling, choking fog, I 
removed to Genoa. The old track over the Boehetta, by Gavi, 
was then the only road across that part of the Appennines; and 
that track led over the narrow top of the highest ridge, so that 
three turns of a wheel carried the traveller from the climate of 
the Baltic, as it were, to that of the Mediterranean. The con- 
trast was most delightful, not to the sight only, but to every 
one of the senses. Instead of only some yards of snow and 
fog, I beheld, suddenly and at one view, a long range of moun- 
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tain steps clothed with vegetation, partly of the dark evergreen, 
partly of the bright green of the spring; and, winding through 
those wooded hills, the narrow vale of Polcevra with its clear 
stream and brilliant gardens; and, beyond these, Genoa the 
Magnificent, with her lighthouse, domes and marble palaces, 
glittering in the sun; and last, the Mediterranean itself, rising, 
apparently to me who looked down upon it, into a huge bank 
of blue, which formed the background of the picture. Was not 
this a sight for eyes just thawed? Instead of a cold, damp, 
motionless atmosphere, I breathed highly rarefied air, and felt 
the soft breeze pass over my face, I listened, doubting; but it 
was true the music of the chestnut groves had begun. Pre* 
sently there were violets by the roadside; and at Campo Mar one, 
the first post-house on the sunny side of the Appennines, I 
received strawberries from a group of girls, with bare arms and 
necks and fresh flowers in their hair* I was mad with animal 
joy. Even my English servant (the same who is now an 
Australian Aristocrat) felt the genial change* Though morosely 
glum by nature, he played some monkey's tricks, ogling the 
strawberry girls and pulling the postilion's tails, before my 
face. And though anything but a beauty, his stubborn features 
expanded with happiness, which makes every animal comely 
after its kind. In the very act of admiring him I discovered 
why the Genoese are as lovely as the Alexandrians are frightful, 
I knew, before, that Alexandria is placed in a swamp between 
the Alps and the Appenines; that, consequently, its inhabitants 
are frozen in winter and stifled in summer; and that at Genoa 
never very cold or very hot, always circulates freely; 
and 1 had imagined that this great difference of soil and climate 
must cause the great difference of person* But I still wanted 
^ the process by which soil and climate deform or beautify 
the human creature; and it was this that I learned by observing 
the f riskiness of my valet* The Alexandrians suffer from their 
birth many inconveniences, restraints and even torments, which 
the Genoese escape. They feel, therefore, a greater quantity of 
pain, or, in other words, the Genoese enjoy more happiness. If 
the face is the mirror of the mind, the whole form may be an 
index of the habits. Happiness includes animal liberty, and 
misery includes restraint. Whatever the human variety, a face 
of joy and a form of ease make the perfection of beauty; whilst 
genera deformity is the type of suffering and constraint. As 
we feel and act continually, so shall we appear. Thus, after 
all, sod and climate may produce beauty or ugliness by a moral 
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rather than a physical process. What think you of my invention ? 
Apply it to the Australian girls. If you should find in it a 
reason for their loveliness, I shall not have digressed * Would that 
all men might adopt the theory; as, in that case, every admirer 
of beauty must be a warm philanthropist! The first division 
of the theory, however, is not new, but very old. The supposed 
influence of soil and climate on happiness, without reference to 
beauty, gave a name to the Fortunate Isles. Why should not 
this ill-named part of Australasia be called Australia Felix? 

Allowing that soil and climate produce beauty by means of 
happiness, still the character must, in a great measure, depend 
on original causes strictly moral. The disposition of a people 
will be governed by their condition; and their condition again 
will, in most cases, be ordered by their Jaws, This Colonial 
Government, though necessarily bad, is far superior both to the 
late oligarchy of Genoa and to the actual despotism of Carlo 
Feroce, In one most essential point, it is greatly superior to 
the government of Britain. Able to increase its territory 
according to the increase of its people, it avails itself of that 
mighty advantage; and thus, by the most gentle laws, forbids 
the existence of Want, If to do what is here so easy deserve 
the least praise, how might the government of Britain be blessed 
for finding means to do what, there, would be so large a good ! 
But let us proceed. The Australian youth suffer none of the 
evils of poverty. It follows that what may be called their 
natural character is excellent. The young men are gay, high* 
spirited, impetuous; brave even to a fault; that is, wanting in 
discretion; yet at times, when with their parents, gentle 
and affectionate — when with their mistresses, tender and pas* 
sionately amorous. The girls are lively, imaginative, enthu- 
siastic, and very — very loving ; yet, until hunted down, as before 
stated, modest as girls can be. Both sexes have a strong 
capacity for knowledge ; and I observe in them a certain natural 
refinement of mind, like that which distinguishes a Greek 
Peasant from a Dutch Mightiness. In short, they resemble 
the modem Greeks, mentally as well as bodily. A Triple Alliance 
offers to Greeks the means of exerting their capacity for all that 
is great and good. Shall British laws forbid this young race of 
British Subjects to eschew evil and cultivate good- — to escape 
from that moral debasement which, wherever it occurs, is due 
rather to bad laws than to the nature of things? Answer that 
question, proud Englishman! 

Having answered it, you may laugh at my admiration of these 
p sis 
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despised colonists; and you may, if you like, sneer at my en- 
thusiasm in their cause. But I have written as I believe and 
feel; I do admire and love them; and I hope to live and die 
amongst them, hesides serving them, to the best of my poor 
ability, 

I will continue, nevertheless, to scribble with the impartiality 
of a cosmopolite. It is true that many of the native Australians 
lose their teeth at an early age. This is an ill truly American; 
and it is produced in both countries, I believe, by the very same 
cause or causes. Volney, a man of taste as well as of deep re- 
search, was educated for the practice of physic. Being most kindly 
disposed towards the Americans, and shocked at the state of 
their mouths, he gave himself the trouble to inquire, and to tell 
them, not only why their teeth decayed so early, but also how 
that sickening evil might be avoided by future generations. 
He showed that the disease is not strictly endemial, but that it 
arises from the excessive use of animal food and strong drinks, 
in a climate not adapted to such gross sustenance. His view 
of the subject is founded, in part, upon a survey of human habits 
from the Equator to the North Pole. The nearer people live 
to the sun, the less animal food, and the less animal fat especially, 
do they consume. The Esquimaux, who live as far as possible 
from the sun, breakfast, dine and sup upon bears’-gre&se and 
blubber; whilst the northern nations are remarkable for their 
love of strong spirituous drinks, and for the impunity with 
which they swallow enormous quantities of them. To gor- 
mandise flesh and to guzzle strong drinks is the mark of an 
Englishman all over the world. These habits are not destructive 
to the teeth of English people; but the descendants of English 
people in America lose their teeth. The descendants of Spaniards 
and Portuguese in America, who are temperate in eating and 
drinking, do not lose their teeth. Hence, it is inferred that the 
English Americans owe the loss of their teeth to the intemperance 
which they have inherited from their ancestors and ours. 

So far Volney. But gormandising and guzzling are habitual 
only to certain low classes of English people — to every class 
below, and including the highest that delights in goose, sausages 
and pork chops. Why did the Americans adopt, and why have 
they preserved, these baser English appetites, rather than those 
which, now at least, belong to the upper classes in England? 
Because emigrants to new countries are of the gormandising 
and guzzling classes; and because, in new countries, tastes and 
habits, as well as modes and manners, must necessarily proceed 
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from the lowest class* The Americans scorned the friendly 
suggestions of Volney; as now, they glory in some of their 
worst defects, like the beast who, being reproached with the 
dirty state of his hands, said, Dirty — oh ! you call that dirty, 
do you? I wish you could see my feet/* But what else could 
be expected ? It is not as to their teeth only that the American 
people, as has been said of Russian Nobles, become rotten before 
they are ripe; and by such a people advice will always be 
received with scorn unless it happen to flatter their prejudices, 
in which case, though of course the advice of an enemy, it will 
be implicitly followed. 

So it is here, only, I mean, as to the decay of teeth; for at 
present this is not a people, but merely a colony of low-bred 
English. I attribute the loss of teeth which disfigures so many 
of the colonial youth* entirely to their low English habits of 
eating and drinking* Some of them have adopted habits more 
suitable to the climate; and these have generally beautiful 
teeth. Amongst them is the girl before mentioned* She has 
sound, strong, white, separate teeth, like those of a young dog 
fed upon oatmeal; and her breath is sweet as that of a sucking 
donkey. Feeling deeply upon this subject, I have taken pains 
to ascertain what has been the ordinary food of those young 
people who are remarkable for very good or very bad teeth, 
and the result of my inquiries is a conviction that gross English 
feeding under a Neapolitan sun, if steadily pursued from infancy 
to puberty, will spoil nine mouths out of ten, I also believe, 
of course, that this* the worst Americanism that has as yet 
crept into the colony, may be eradicated* If you come here, 
you will, I trust, join me in a crusade against gormandising and 
guzzling* What think you of sending to Naples for a dozen 
foundling children; six of whom we might feed on vermicelli, 
polenta, fruits and water; and six upon melted butter, lard, 
dripping, suet, fat mutton, roast pork, ducks, geese, pork 
sausages, hams and bacon ; with ale, porter, stout, brandy, mm, 
gin, hollands, whiskey, shrub, and other cordial compounds of 
essential oil? The experiment would probably be conclusive 
of the question; and in that case, though somewhat cruel 
apparently, it would, in truth, be a large humanity* I know 
not how we could invest a little money more for our children's 
advantage. But do not imagine that I have a greater affection 
for those colonists who have good teeth than for those who 
have none. When on ship board with women, we pity those who 
suffer more than those who escape; and pity is akin to love* 
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My determination to tell you the whole truth has compelled 
me to speak evil of the Australians after I had, as I thought 
just now, finished the dark side of their picture. At length 
you have both sides of it, and I shall describe no more. But 
my residence in this miserable place has compelled me to think, 
for want of something else to do. Of course I have thought 
principally of this place and this people; and it was but natural 
that I should , in theory at least, search after means for im- 
proving the place and mending the people. Whether it be 
possible to do so, is a question that I do not pretend to decide; 
but here follow my humble reflections on the subject. If you 
should think them worthy of the least attention, make what 
use of them you please. If not, throw the remainder of this 
letter into the fire. 


A New People 

What are the ideas that we mean to express by the words a 
Ara- People} Do we mean simply a people little advanced in 
civilization? Certainly not; as we do not apply the term either 
to the Russians, or the Turks, or the Irish, or even to the 
Hottentots Do we mean any body of people that emigrates 
lrom an old country and settles permanently at a distance 
rom it: Certainly not; or the Portuguese inhabitants of Goa, 
and the Dutch settlers in Java, would have been called a new 
people, which they never were called; and the English who 
will settle in Hindostan, as soon as the India Company’s Charter 
shall expire would be called a new people, which they never will 
e called. Do we mean a people who remove from cultivated 
to uncultivated regions, and settle permanently in the latter? 

ertainly not; or the inhabitants of Petersburgh and Odessa 
wou c >e called new' people* Do wc mean a people who migrate 
irom an old country and settle permanently elsewhere, forming 
lrom the day of their settlement an independent State? Car- 
in y not , for all that w f e know of the wealthy, accomplished and 
re ined founders of Syracuse, Agrigentum and Ephesus, is quite 
at variance with what is now meant by a new people. What 
then do we mean? We mean, it strikes me, a people like what 
ie anadtans will be, and the United States 5 ' Americans are— 
a people who, though they continually increase in number, make 
In t ^ e ait who, in respect to wealth, know- 

ledge, skill, taste, and whatever belongs to civilization, have 
degenerated from their ancestors; who are precluded from 
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acquiring wealth except by the labour of slaves; whose educa^ 
tion, though universal, stops before the age of puberty, and 
thus becomes, if not an evil, at least a dangerous thing, instead 
of the greatest good ; who, ever on the move, are unable to bring 
anything to perfection; whose opinions are only violent and 
false prejudices, the necessary fruit of ignorance; whose character 
is a compound of vanity, bigotry, obstinacy, and hatred most 
comprehensive, including whatever does not meet their own 
pinched notions of right ; and who delight in a forced equality, 
not equality before the law only, but equality against nature 
and truth ; an equality which, to keep the balance always even, 
rewards the mean rather than the great, and gives more honour 
to the vile than to the noble. We mean such a people as would 
despise the memory of a Washington, and quote his elsewhere 
honoured name only to justify the keeping of slaves. We mean 
such people as [would invent and cherish an American Tariff, 
a second Spanish Code of the Indies immediately after the 
Council of the Indies had been virtually dissolved for ever, and 
after a Vansittart had been reasoned down, in the mother tongue 
of America, by a Smith, a Malthus, a Ricardo, a Mill, and a 
M'Culloch. We mean, in two words, a people who become 
rotten before they are ripe. 

It follows that we do not say tv hat we mean. By the word 
new, we do not express newness either as to settlement or as to 
independence; for, according to our sense of the word, the 
Canadians will probably be a newer people fifty years hence 
than they were fifty years ago, and the United States' Americans 
are a newer people now, in 1829, than they were in 1779, We 
mean, then, something quite independent of time and of con- 
nection with a mother country. What can it be? Something 
not plainly attributable either to the Russians at large, or the 
Turks, or the Irish, or the Hottentots, or to the Portuguese 
Indians, or to the Dutch Javans, or to the future Anglo-Indians, 
or to the inhabitants of Petersburgh and Odessa, or to the 
ancient Greek colonies. What can it be? It must be some- 
thing peculiar to those whom we call new people — to the 
Americans, Canadians, South Africans and Australasians. And 
what is that something but an excess of territory in proportion 
to inhabitants? 

That this is what we do mean will become more apparent by 
reference to the change that has taken place in the condition of 
the Spanish Mexicans since their independence. Considering 
that whilst dependent they laboured under many terrible evils, 
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such as the Code of the Indies and a powerful established super- 
stition, their progress towards a ripe state of civilization (as 
described by Humboldt) was superior to that of the Anglo- 
Americans at the same period. For two reasons they could not i 
spread so easily as the North Americans; first, because the 
Mexican Indians are less easily displaced than those of British 
America; and secondly, because the Spanish Government dis- 
couraged agriculture, and threw many obstacles in the way of 
gaining a property in waste land. Hence, though the Mexican 
territory was in fact enormous in proportion to the people, still 
that disproportion did not operate to its fullest extent, and the 
Spanish Mexicans enjoyed, politically, a proportion between 
people and territory something like that of old countries. By 
their independence they have escaped civil, religious and com- 
mercial bondage, but they have acquired the power to spread 
at will. Does not their present Tartar state seem to decide 
the question? 

But this question i$ too important to be settled by me. 

1 hough it appear to regard only the meaning of a word, it can- 
not be decided without stating why half the world is in a 
barbarous condition. Let us, therefore, consult authority. 
From every book that treats of what we call “new countries,” 
it would be easy to quote numerous passages illustrating my 
view of the subject. I have selected five; and the names of 
their authors will secure your attention. 

First, Adam Smith, in quoting whom I take the bull by its 
\ery horns; for he argues in favour of excess of territory. In 
his w Inquiry into the Causes of the Prosperity of New Colonies/ I * * * * * * * 9 
he writes— 


I he colony of a civilized nation, which takes possession, either 
of a waste country, or of one so thinly inhabited that the natives 
^ aS t u place to the new settlers, advances more rapidly to 

wealth and greatness than any other human society. The colonists 
carry out with them a knowledge of agriculture and of other useful 
arts* superior to what can grow up of its own accord in the course 
of many centuries among savage and barbarous nations. They 
cany out with them too the habit of subordination, some notion 

f re £ u l ar government which fakes place in their own country, 
ot the system of taws which support It, and of a regular administra- 

tion of justice; and they naturally establish something of the same 

kind in the new settlement. But among savage and barbarous 

nations, the natural progress of law and government is still slower 

than the natural progress of arts, after law and government have 

been so far established, as is necessary for their protection. Every 

colonist gets more land than he can possibly cultivate. He has 
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no rent, and scarce any taxes to pay. No landlord shares with 
him in its produce* and the share of the sovereign is commonly but 
a trifle. He has every motive to render as great as possible a 
produce, which is thus to be almost entirely his own. But his land 
is commonly so extensive that, with all his own industry* and with 
all the industry of other people whom he can get to employ, he can 
seldom make it produce the tenth part of what it is capable of 
producing. He is eager* therefore* to collect labourers from all 
quarters, and to reward them with the most liberal wages. But 
those Liberal wages* joined to the plenty and cheapness of land, 
soon make those labourers leave him* in order to become landlords 
themselves; and to reward, with equal liberality* other labourers, 
who soon leave them for the same reason that they left their first 
master. The liberal reward of labour encourages marriage. The 
children* during the tender years of infancy, are well fed, and 
properly taken care of; and when they are grown up. the value of 
their labour greatly over-pays their maintenance* When arrived 
at maturity, the high price of labour* and the low price of land, 
enable them to establish themselves in the same manner as their 
fathers did before them. In other countries* rent and profit eat 
up wages* and the two superior orders of people oppress the inferior 
one. But in new colonies, the interest of the two superior orders 
obliges them to treat the inferior one with more generosity and 
humanity; at least* where that inferior one is not in a state of 
slavery. Waste lands, of the greatest natural fertility, are to be 
had for a trifle. The increase of revenue which the proprietor, 
who is always the undertaker* expects from their improvement, 
constitutes his profit, which, in these circumstances* is commonly 
very great. But this great profit cannot be made without employ- 
ing the labour of other people in clearing and cultivating the land ; 
and the disproportion between the great extent of the land and 
the small number of the people, which commonly takes place in 
new colonies, makes it difficult for him to get this labour. He 
does not, therefore, dispute about wages, but is willing to employ 
labour at any price. The high wages of labour encourage popula- 
tion. The cheapness and plenty of good land encourage improve- 
ment, and enable the proprietor to pay those high wages. In those 
wages consist almost the whole price of the land ; and though they 
are high, considered as the wages of labour* they are low, con- 
sidered as the price of what is so very valuable* — What en- 
courages the progress of population and improvement, encourages 
that of real wealth and greatness. The progress of many of the 
ancient Greek Colonies towards wealth and greatness, seems 
accordingly to have been very rapid. In the course of a cen- 
tury or two, several of them appear to have rivalled* and even 
to have surpassed, their mother cities. Syracuse and Agrigen- 
tum in Sicily* Tarentum and Locri in Italy* Ephesus and 
Miletus in Lesser Asia, appear by all accounts to have been at 
least equal to any of the cities of ancient Greece. Though posterior 
in their establishment, yet all the arts of refinement* philosophy* 
poetry, and eloquence, seem to have been cultivated as early, and 
to have been improved as highly, in them, as in any part of the 
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mother country. All those Colonies had established themselves in 
countries inhabited by savage and barbarous nations, who easily 
gave place to the new settlers. They had plenty of good land, 
and as they were altogether independent of the mother city* they 
were at liberty to manage their own affairs in the way that they 
judged was most suitable to their own interests. 

In the above passage, of which the object is to account for the 
very rapid acquisition of wealth by emigrants from the states 
of Greece, five main causes are stated — knowledge of agriculture 
and other useful arts; freedom from taxes; independence from 
the beginning; cheapness of land; and dearness of labour. But 
the statement, when examined, will appear very objectionable, 
both in fact and in reasoning. The Emigrants from Greece did 
not obtain immense tracts of waste land, over which they and 
their children might spread at will. There is not, I believe, an 
instance of their having advanced far into the interior of any 
country. Wherever they landed they had to displace warlike 
tribes, who, abandoning the sea coast after a struggle, continued 
to watch the intruders and to confine them within very narrow 
limits. The first occupation of a Greek Colony seems to have 
been to erect a fortress, into which the whole body of colonists 
might retire in case of need. Some of these strong places 
became, in a very short time, splendid cities; but the quantity 
of land required to maintain the inhabitants of one great city, 
formed, in most cases, the whole territory of a Greek Colony y from 
the beginning to the end of its career. Abundance and consequent 
cheapness of land, therefore, were not a cause of the rapid 
prosperity of the Greek Colonies. In the next place, high wages 
—dearness of labour— assuredly had no part in their rapid 
advancement. For, besides that high wages could have arisen, 
only in the manner so well described by Dr. Smith, from super- 
abundance of land, the Colonists carried with them, and obtained 
after their settlement, numbers of slaves, who were their princi- 
pal, if not their sole, cultivators and artisans! Lastly, it may be 
denied that the complete independence of a Colony from the 
beginning is by any means advantageous; for, however ill de- 
pendent Colonies have been governed after they had arrived 
at some importance, they have generally received nothing, in 
their first beginnings, but protection and assistance from the 
parent States under whose dominion they remained. 

If these objections to the facts and reasoning of Dr. Smith 
are not unfounded, but two out of the five causes assigned by 
him can be admitted— knowledge of agriculture and other useful 
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arts, and freedom from taxes. These* by themselves, are surely 
quite inadequate to the effects for which he endeavours to 
account. May not other causes be assigned ?— I imagine four: — 

First— The constitution of the emigrating body. The leaders 
of bodies of emigrants from Greece were men of the highest 
distinction, whose fame, ability and wealth enabled them to 
collect and transport a great number of followers, drawn from 
all ranks in the old State. Thus a body of Colonists formed* 
not a new society, in the common acceptation of the term, but 
an old society that had changed its abode. Secondly — The new 
abode was iwt an immense waste* without inhabitants, over 
which the colonists might spread themselves* remaining for ages 
a scattered people, without that concentration in anything, 
which in almost every thing is the essence of power. Thirdly- — 
The narrow limits of territory in proportion to people, together 
with the institution of slavery, rendered labour cheap instead 
of dear. Hence the profits of stock, to use a modem term, 
were large; wealth rapidly accumulated; and it was easy for 
the new society to erect fine buildings— to create very rapidly 
a city rivalling their parent city. Fourthly— As the portion of 
produce which falls to the landowner — in modem language, 
rent— is small or great, according as people are few or many 
in proportion to territory, and as the leaders of the new society 
were the owners of a limited territory, they possessed, either 
at once or very soon, the riches and the consequent leisure 
wherewith to cultivate “all the arts of refinement, philosophy, 
poetry and eloquence . 1 * 

In the same chapter Dr. Smith endeavours to account for 
the less rapid progress of the American Colonies, in comparison 
with those of Greece, by dwelling on the evils of dependence; 
and he frequently repeats that settlers in America were enabled 
to prosper, m spite of dependence, by reason of their excess of 
territory in proportion to the people; which advantage, he says, 
they possess in a greater degree than emigrants from Greece. 

This doctrine may be submitted to the test of facts. The 
United States of North America have for some time enjoyed 
complete independence. Their inhabitants pay no tithes and 
but few taxes. Land may still be obtained almost as easily, 
and labour is still quite as dear, as when those States were 
founded. Their population equals, probably, that of Great 
Britain and Ireland at the time when Dr. Smith w r rote. A con- 
stant influx of emigrants from Europe, the press, and great 
improvements in navigation, have placed at their disposal the 
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accumulated, and always increasing knowledge of the old world. 
Their soil is naturally fertile, and their climate is more favour- 
able to varied production than that of Britain. Their mineral 
productions are little inferior to those of Britain, Their mag* 
nificent rivers afford natural means of communication infinitely 
superior to those of any European State; and the people are 
hardy, brave, active, intelligent, enterprising and extremely 
ambitious. According to Dr. Smith, therefore, they ought by 
this time to have rivalled at least, if not to have surpassed, 
their parent state in wealth and greatness. Yet look at their 
condition. Their metropolis is not to be compared to many of 
the mere pleasure-towns of England. Want of capital prevented 
the State of New York from commencing its great Canal from 
Lake Erie until long after the profit of that undertaking had 
been demonstrated; and other States are now attempting to 
raise money in London for great works, which cannot be under- 
taken unless capital be obtained from the parent country. In 
the useful arts,Jexcepting only, perhaps, that of steam-navigation, 
they are far behind the parent country. Their manufactures, 
miserable at best, exist only through restrictive laws. If in 
the fine arts there arise amongst them a man of ability, he 
hastens to Europe for patronage and profit. Their best writers 
live in France and England, because America offers no rewards 
for success in literature. Their cleverest mechanics bring their 
skill to the rich market of Europe, because in America skill is 
less valuable than strength. Their boasted naval power is held 
as a mere boast by those who know that they are positively 
unable to man as many ships as constitute a fleet; and all the 
arts of refinement, philosophy, poetry and eloquence are more 
largely and successfully cultivated in the narrow space that is 
covered by the sea-port town of Liverpool, than throughout the 
extensive regions of North America. Thus the doctrine of 
Adam Smith concerning the effect of cheap land and dear 
labour, in producing national wealth and greatness, has been 
refuted by the safest of all arguments — an ample experiment. 
Doubtless the people of America are laying a most extensive 
foundation of future wealth and greatness— of a national great* 
ness surpassing any that has occurred in the world. They are 
spreading oyer such extensive regions that, if they do but 
preserve their integrity, they must, whenever they cease to 
spread, acquire an unexampled degree of national wealth and 
power. But at present, and until they can no longer spread, 
they are, and must remain- -like children acquiring the means 
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of knowledge by learning to read — an infant people, acquiring 
only the means of future wealth and greatness. 

Secondly. Washington, writing to Arthur Young, says, 

An English farmer ought to have a horrid idea of the state of 
our agriculture, or the nature of our soil, when he is informed that 
an acre with us only produces eight or ten bushels. But it must 
be kept in mind that, where land is cheap and labour dear, men 
are fonder of cultivating much than cultivating well. Much ground 
has been scratched* and none cultivated as it ought to be. 

Land is not the only thing which, for the reasons given by 
Washington, the Americans have only scratched instead of 
cultivating. 

Thirdly. Humboldt, describing the province of Vera Cruz, 
says, 

A small number of powerful families, who live on the central 
table land, possess the greatest part of the shores of the inten- 
dencies of Vera Cruz and San Luis PotosL No Agrarian law forces 
these rich proprietors to sell their Mayorazzos, if they persist in 
refusing to bring their immense territories under cultivation. 

In this case, good seems to have come of evil. The Spanish 
government granted away the shores of Vera Cruz and San 
Luis Potosi in a manner tantamount to the annihila tion of 
those fertile districts, and there were wealthy persons on the 
table land. But if the shores of the Mexican Gulf had been 
scratched, would the Mexican table land have been well culti- 
vated? The ghost of Washington would say, No. If in all 
things but barbarism you prefer scratching to cultivating, read 
no more* What says a spirit akin to that of Washington? 

Fourthly. The Abbe Ray rial: 

Louisiana would not. probably* have languished for so long a 
time, had it not been for an original error adopted in granting kinds 
indiscriminately to every person who applied for them * and in the 
manner in which he desired them. Immense deserts would not have 
separated the colonists from each other. Being brought near to a 
common centre, they would have assisted each other, and would 
have enjoyed all the advantages of a well-regulated society. As 
population increased, the lands would have been cleared to a greater 
extent. Instead of a few hordes of [French] savages, we should 
have seen a rising colony* which might in time have become a 
powerful nation, and procured infinite advantages to France. 

Fifthly. A writer in The Edinburgh Revtetv (No. 92): 

We have never heard it surmised that a gradual change from 
slavery to freedom has been a disadvantage to any country* or to 
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any individual; and it is impossible that it should be so, if that 
change follows in the natural course of things* We have next to 
consider what would have promoted, or what has retarded, this 
change, and why this natural course of things [the gradual extinc- 
tion of slavery by means of free labour] has made so little progress 
m the British colonies, or in the United States of America. In 
the United States* it is certain that the increase of the slave popu- 
lation has been in operation, and would have made men cheap and 
land dear long before this time, if they had not been prevented by the 
boundless extent of new and fertile land. Thus, when the soils of 
Virginia had become exhausted by slave cultivation, (for when men 
do the work of cattle, and use little animal food, fertility is not 
kept up by green crops* and the soils invariably deteriorate,) then 
the Virg inians became breeders of slaves for sale, and the new and 
fertile lands in the South Western States found them an extensive 
market. In our West India Islands* again, land capable of culti- 
vation is in limited extent r and if the slaves in them had increased 
as in the United States, and the intercolonial slave-trade had 
always been illegal* or had been effectually prevented, the operation 
of natural causes must long since have converted the slaves in most 
of the islands into free men* What the boundless extent of fertile 
land has done to maintain slavery in the United States, bounties 
and prohibitory protections have done in the British colonies. For 
it is just the same thing, whether a bad system is supported by the 
abundant productions of a fertile soil, or by raising the price of the 
smaller produce, by bounties and protections* 

You are now requested to exert your imagination, and to 
suppose that, by some convulsion of nature, or by a law of 
Congress* the North Americans were deprived of their “bound- 
less extent of fertile land/' Can it be doubted that, in that 
case, they would soon be able to escape all the evils of a new, 
and to enjoy all the advantages of an old, people? Would not 
they be obliged to concentrate themselves? Would not labour 
become plentiful and cheap? Would not many people accumu- 
late wealth, and many more cultivate knowledge, with a view 
to wealth? Would not slavery be gradually abolished, and 
without loss to the slave-owners; as the diminished value of 
slaves and the increased value of land, would measure each 
other? Reminding you, in order to save repetition, of my 
iasmanian dream, might not all those great things which are 
foretold of America happen within the time of living men? If 
you answer these questions in the affirmative, then you must 
acknowledge that, by the words, a “new people/ 1 we mean a 
people who, whether new or old, dependent or independent, 
have a capacity for greatness, and yet remain insignificant, 
solely in consequence of their excessive territory. Supposing 
this point established, there arises a question which appears 
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to me as important as any that can occupy the minds of reflect- 
ing men. It is — whether it be possible to devise a faultless 
cure for this sort of newness where it already exists* and a 
preventative of it as to future settlements in waste countries? 


Cure and Preventative op Newness 

Does not our inquiry into the causes of the evil point not a 
remedy? In all new countries the government alone has the 
power to dispose of waste land. Not that a Government would* 
any where* prevent the cultivation of mere waste; but nobody 
would cultivate without a title; the government alone can give 
a secure title; and it is* therefore* impossible to use waste land 
without the active assistance of government. Does it not 
follow that the government might* by restricting the amount 
of grants* establish and maintain the most desirable proportion 
between people and territory? The answer appears to me so 
clear and unquestionable* that I will not detain you by any 
argument concerning it. The proportion between people and 
territory does* in new countries* depend altogether upon the 
vril! o f the government. Every new government* therefore* 
possesses the power to civilize its subjects. 

Restriction 

But supposing the will to exist* in addition to the power, 
w r hat would be the proper amount of restriction? An in- 
sufficient restriction wrould be but a partial good, and an 
excessive restriction would produce, more or less* those terrible 
evils which* in some old countries, arise from an excess of people 
in proportion to territory. Where are we to find the just 
medium? The answer appears to me to be plain and satis- 
factory. As a wise man eats just as much as will keep him in 
the best health* but no more: so a wise government would grant 
just enough land to enable the people to exert their utmost 
capacity for doubling themselves* but no more. It is needless 
to enlarge upon this mere truism. But the wisest government 
must have to invent some rule, by which to measure out the due 
increase of land according to the increase of people; for it is not 
enough to say that the land ought to be doubled in quantity* as 
often as the people should double in number. As the people 
vrould increase gradually, so must the quantity of land be 
augmented by degrees. How, then, might the gradual increase 
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of land be so regulated as to be neither inadequate nor exces- 
sive? By , it appears to me, requiring a payment in money for 
the title to waste land, that is, by selling grants of land, instead 
of bestowing them gratis, — instead of persuading people to accept 
of them. But this is the practice of the American Government, 
whose subjects are, nevertheless, as t; new’ } as possible. True, 
and what is the inference, but that the price which the American 
Government requires for waste land is too low for the only 
purpose that calls for any price at all? Now let us suppose 
that the American Government should require nine pounds, 
instead of only nine shillings, per acre for waste land. There 
would be no buyers, you think. Of course not, until the people 
had increased so as to render land, already appropriated, worth 
more than nine pounds per acre; but then, as surely, there would 
be buyers at the lower price. What would happen in the mean- 
while? Why, the very thing of which we are in search — a 
desirable proportion between territory and people. Thus it 
becomes clear, that the object in view may be attained by 
fixing some considerable price an waste land. Still, how is the 
proper price to be ascertained ? I frankly confess that I do not 
know. I believe that it could be determined only by experience; 
but this I do know™that if nine farthings per acre should check 
the natural increase of people, by causing a scarcity of well- 
paid employment, it would be too much; and that, if ninety 
pounds per acre should not promote the greatest increase of 
wealth and civilization, by maintaining a constant supply of the 
demand for well-paid labour, it would be too little. 

If Johanna Southcote were to rise again, she and one Mr. 
Sadler (whose Irish rhapsody is more amusing to me than Win 
Jenkins’s letters in Humphry Clinker) would exclaim — “What, 
ask a high price for land where land is worth nothing at all! 
How unjust in the name of humanity, and false in the name of 
God!*' In answer to these profound exclamations, I would 
observe, that if your government should discover a mine of pure 
gold just under the turf of Hyde Park, and if the quantity did 
not exceed a million of ounces, the godsend would pay off near 
four millions of the national debt; but that, if the quantity of 
gold so found were ten thousand millions of pounds, none of it 
would be worth lifting from the earth. If, in short, gold were 
as plentiful and as easily obtained as water, no one would buy 
gold, and no one would invest capital in the working of gold 
mines. But let us suppose that government, discovering ten 
thousand millions of pounds of gold, should have the power 
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and the will to dole it out gradually, supplying every year to 
the public a quantity equal to what had been lost by wear and 
accidents during the previous year. In that case the mine 
might, in time, pay off the whole national debt; that is to say, 
the government might every year sell a certain quantity of gold 
at the present mint price. So in the case of waste land in new 
countries, new governments might, by measuring the quantity 
according to the demand, sell that quantity for a considerable 
price ; but as Mrs, Southeote has not risen again, and it is a mere 
waste of time to reason with men like her, let us proceed. 


Free Migration 

I beg now for another effort of your imagination. Suppose 
that the American Government had fixed nine pounds per acre 
as the price of waste land, and that, consequently, during many 
years no waste land had been purchased; but that the people 
had increased so as to raise the price of appropriated land above 
nine pounds per acre, and that “the pressure of population n 
upon territory had occasioned a brisk demand for waste land 
at the government price. All this, as it might surely happen, 
may be easily conceived- In this case the American Govern* 
ment would every year obtain a large sum of money, the pro* 
duce of the more divided labour of its less scattered people. 
What w-ould it do with this money? Pay off the national 
debt! Good; but from the moment that there had occurred a 
demand for land at the government price, that demand would, 
by means of the constant increase of people, continue inces- 
santly, till all the waste land of America should be sold. That 
economical government, therefore, having paid off its national 
debt, would still feel the embarrassment of riches. Let us 
suppose that, not content with an increase of American-born 
subjects, at the rate of doubling in twenty-five years, and a 
similar geometrical spread of cultivation, it should employ its 
surplus wealth in obtaining a foreign addition to the population. 
Let us suppose that it should provide a free passage from all 
over-peopled countries to America, for all w ho might be tempted 
to exchange starvation wages for those ample wages which, it 
is taken for granted, would still prevail in America. What! all 
who should arrive? If every poor English and Irish family 
could obtain a passage to America, millions upon millions might 
emigrate, and the American government might not be able to 
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f ulfil its engagement with those poor people. Its funds might 
be exhausted j and it might be unable to pay the ship-owners 
for bringing the emigrants. Not so, I think. The sole motive for 
emigration from Britain would be the higher rate of wages in 
America, If, therefore, the emigrants should press too hardupon 
the accumulation of American capital, vrages would not be high, 
but low; and immigration would cease until a fresh demand for 
labour should arise. And this seems quite clear— that the more 
British paupers should labour and rear children in America, the 
greater would be the amount of American wealth, of the 
demand for waste land, and of the funds to provide for further 
immigration. 

What think you of the scheme? I trust, at least, that it will 
set you a thinking. But it contains one manifest flaw. Great 
part of the good to America, and all the good to Britain, that 
its adoption in practice might bestow, must be deferred until 
the domestic population of America should attain such a pro- 
portion to the land already granted, as would raise the average 
price of land above nine pounds per acre. So immense is the 
actual disproportion between people and granted land, that 
very many years must elapse before its removal by the increase 
of native Americans, These would be years of hope deferred* 
Would it be possible to skip over them and to seize all the good 
at once? I humbly think it would. 


Anticipation 

Mr, Ricardo's theory of rent is perfectly unquestionable as 
far as it goes. But it does not, as l imagine, go far enough to 
explain the nature of rent in new countries. In England the 
most fertile land, be it where it may, will let for what is called 
a high rent: here the most fertile land will not, unless near a 
to wn j. , yield any rent at all. But, even in England, fertility is 
not the sole criterion of rent ; as land near a town will let for 
more than equally fertile land situated far from any town. 
Again, even in England, land which is in high artificial condi- 
tion, and is provided with superior farm buildings, will let for 
considerably more than land of equal natural fertility which 
has been neglected, and is without the necessary buildings. All 
I mean fay this is, that in speaking of rent according to Mr, 
Ricardo s theory, we are not to attribute to natural fertility 
only, what is, in fact, partly due to situation and to the outlay 
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of capital In England, that part of the rent which is paid 
for superior natural fertility only is generally so large, in pro- 
portion to what is paid for situation and the use of fixed capital, 
that it may not be worth while to distinguish them with hair- 
splitting precision. But here, that is, in all new countries, the 
case is quite different. Wherever the most fertile land can be 
obtained for nothing, the superior fertility of land is worth 
nothing; and whatever is obtained under the name of rent, ts 
paid solely either for vicinity to markets or as interest of fixed 
capital Now the supposed restriction on the appropriation of 
waste land would, as before stated, gradually raise the average 
price of appropriated land above nine pounds per acre. In 
other words, it would gradually cause appropriated land to 
yield a rent in the sense of Mr. Ricardo; it would gradually 
create an average rent of (we may suppose with reference to 
the supposed market value) seven or eight shillings per acre, 
over and above what might be paid for situation and the use 
of fixed capital This would be an enormous benefit conferred 
upon the American landlords. They would, of course, wish to 
enjoy such a benefit as soon as possible. Might they not greatly 
hasten its arrival, by engaging to abandon a portion of it, that 
is, by submitting to a tax upon rent, and employing the pro- 
ceeds of the tax in defraying the cost of foreign immigration? 
Still, how could that be taxed which does not yet exist? Answer: 
first, from the moment of restriction on grants, appropriated 
land would begin to yield some rent, which would increase every 
year without any foreign addition to the population; and if a 
portion of that rent were employed in promoting foreign immi- 
gration, the increase of rent would proceed more rapidly. 
Secondly, the produce of the tax (the tax being so much per 
cent, upon the rent actual and future) would increase with the 
increase of rent. Consequently it might be anticipated, just as 
now the American Government could readily anticipate the 
taxes of customs and excise. Indeed, we may suppose that it 
would be more readily anticipated than those taxes; for though 
all governments profess to employ the proceeds of loans for the 
good of the country, that is for increasing the security of the 
lender, still loans are often unproductive of advantage to any 
but those who spend them, and sometimes mischievous to all 
other persons; whereas, in the supposed case, the money raised 
on the security of a future tax must necessarily and immediately 
be employed in raising the value of security, that is, in aug^ 
menting the number of people and increasing the amount of 
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rent If, however, this excellent security should not prove 
sufficiently tempting to capitalists, the government might add 
to it the future proceeds of sales of land, the amount of which 
would be increased by every loan, exactly as in the case of rent. 
Supposing both rent-tax and the proceeds of sales to be thus 
mortgaged, the power of anticipation would be used to the 
utmost, and the final object, the great good in view, would be 
attained at a period proportionably early. 

Apply this theory of Restriction, Anticipation and Free 
Migration to the case of Britain and her colonies in South 
Africa and Australasia. Here, in the South, are boundless 
regions wanting people: there, in the North, are countless 
people wanting land. Would not this system of colonization 
be, in effect, a bridge, without toll as to the poor, from Britain 
to Australasia, touching at the Cape of Good Hope? Remember 
always that the greater the number of emigrants from Britain 
the greater would be the demand for land at a money price, and 
the greater, consequently, would be the means of further emi- 
gration, But I must not repeat myself too often. Let us 
forget, for a moment, the astonishing effects of such a system of 
colonization upon the colonized countries, and turn to its 
probable effects on your over-peopled country. 


Extension of Britain 

If an Englishman who ardently desires the greatest good of 
his country— Mr. Wilmot Horton, for instance— were offered 
the gratification of one wish, however extravagant, for what 
would he ask? For an immense gold mine? For the destruc- 
tion of his natural enemies, the French? For an earthquake 
to swallow up troublesome Ireland ? Oh no!— for none of these 
would he ask. If his character were more remarkable for 
justice than humanity, he might, perhaps, be tempted to wish 
or a straightforward Catholic Relief Bill; but, on the whole, he 
would, I think, wish for the power to increase the territory of 
Britain according to the wants of the people. And, in making 
fiis choice of blessings, he would not be actuated by anv am- 
bitious views with reference to the territorial extent of his 
country. His sole object would be to put an end to that 
portion of crime and misery which in Britain is produced by an 
excess of people in proportion to territory; and he would not 
care, therefore, whether the increase of territory, having that 
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effect, should take place near to or at a distance from Britain. 
Behold, I say to men of that class — behold your wish accom- 
plished] Do you doubt the possibility of so great a good? 
Let me try to persuade you that it is within your reach. 

Suppose that you had the power to remove any portion of 
the waste land of South Africa or Australasia, and attach it to 
the coast of Britain. If you were to exercise that power rashly, 
and at once to quadruple the territory of Britain, what would 
be the consequence? Whatever crime and misery arise from 
want of employment would cease; but would not rent cease 
also? Would not wealth and civilization perish? Would not 
Britain, old as she is, become suddenly a ne^v country? All 
this assuredly would happen. How, then, would you exercise 
your power? Prudently, no doubt, with a view to cure the evils 
of excess of people, without producing the evils of excess of 
territory. Let us suppose that you should begin by removing 
only 100,000 acres of good land, bearing fine timber, and 
fix them on the coast of Lancashire. They would be the 
property of the Crown. The Crown, probably, would not give 
them away. It would sell them to the highest bidder. They 
would sell for perhaps £10, or £20 per acre, according to 
their natural fertility. Why would they fetch such a price? 
Because, becoming part of a densely peopled country, they 
would yield a rent proportionate to that market value. In this 
supposed case, the Crown would do what it liked with the pur- 
chase money. But, in the proposed case, the purchase money 
of additional territory would be employed in increasing the 
colonial population — that is to say, in giving to the land pur- 
chased a value like that of land removed miraculously to die 
coast of Lancashire. Whether you remove the land to the 
people, or the people to the land, makes no difference as to your 
sole object. Bearing in mind that the greater the amount of 
emigration to the colonies, the more rapid would be the increase 
of colonial capital, and the greater would be the demand for 
more land and more labour — that is, for more emigrants, and 
of the means of obtaining them — this system of restriction, 
anticipation and free migration, does offer you the accomplish- 
ment of your wish. The good, therefore, is not the less attainable, 
because it would be very great. Nevertheless, this stupendous 
good must have a limit as to its duration. Of course it must; 
because the world is of limited extent. But even if a system 
of free migration were adopted in all new countries, so as to 
permit the population of the world to exert its utmost capacity 
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of increase, still half a century must elapse before the pressure 
of population upon territory would be felt, at the same moment, 
all over the world; and perhaps in the course of fifty years we 
might discover a way to “new countries’* in the moon, or, what 
appears quite as difficult, a means of checking population 
otherwise than by sin and sorrow. 

Meanwhile, though we should alw'ays acknowledge our obliga- 
tions to Mr. Malthus, for having told us what we had not even 
guessed till he wrote — namely, the precise reasons w r hy some 
men are, and ever must be, richer than others; still we might 
avoid, for a time, the worst evils of which that eminent philo- 
sopher discovered the causes. This, though but a temporary 
gain, is worth the greatest efforts; and Britain might enjoy 
that good for a longer period than any other country, because 
she already possesses the largest extent of waste land, and she 
might, perhaps, acquire an exclusive property in more. 

As to the immediate operation of this system, one point only 
remains to be noticed. Perhaps the capital of all new countries, 
put together, is not at present sufficient to afford ample employ- 
ment to all the labourers who might be disposed to emigrate 
from Britain. If the population of Britain were not at once 
reduced sufficiently to put an end to pauperism arising from 
want of employment, they might “fill up the vacuum” created 
by the emigration of an insufficient number, and might still 
press hard upon the distant demand for labour. To check this 
too rapid increase of people in Britain , it would be advisable to 
select as emigrants young persons only, and especially young 
couples of both sexes. The Domestic power of increase would 
thereby be greatly weakened, and the Colonial power of increase 
would be strengthened in the same degree. The object is, to 
reduce, as much as the system would allow, the population of the 
emigrating country, and to increase, as much as possible, that of 
the immigrating countries. The propriety of such a selection 
i?; therefore, evident. But there are additional reasons for it. 
First, it would prevent, altogether, the evils which, here especially, 
and more or less in all modern new colonies, have arisen from 
the disproportion between the sexes. Secondly, young men 
would be more willing than old ones to make the venture of 
emigration; and both young men and young women would 
prefer crossing the world in couples, to migrating singly only 
across the Channel. Thirdly, young persons of both sexes 
would most readily accommodate their habits to a new climate, 
and embrace new modes of cultivation and general labour. 
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Lastly ? having families to rear, they would be more industrious 
than older persons, and probably more apt to save a part of 
their earnings; whereby they would promote a more rapid in- 
crease of colonial capital— of the demand for more land and 
more labour — of the demand for more young couples, and of 
the means for obtaining them. In a word, they would make 
the best members of a new society. 

The colonies, however, would no longer be new societies, 
strictly speaking. They would be so many extensions of an old 
society. Pursue that idea, and you will see that emigration 
from Britain would not be confined to Paupers, passing by the 
free bridge. We (I speak in the name of the colonists) should 
acquire wealth rapidly. Such of us as are landowners must 
have good incomes, without trouble ; for remember that, though 
the tax upon rent would take something from us, it would only 
take a part of what it would first bestow! How many ready- 
made articles, both useful and ornamental, should we import 
from England, for which, now, we have not the means to pay? 
Let me enumerate a few of them — farming bailiffs, surveyors, 
builders, architects and engineers; mineralogists, practical 
miners, botanists and chemists; printers, schoolmasters and 
schoolmistresses, booksellers, authors, publishers, and even re- 
viewers; merchants, to supply us with English goods, and to 
take our surplus produce; bankers, underwriters, life-insurers, 
and clerks innumerable; actors, surgeons, and physicians ; 
lawyers, clergymen, singers, music and dancing masters, 
milliners and other female artists, and, at least, one good Political 
Economist at each settlement to prevent us from devising an 
Australasian tariff. Most of these emigrants would call them- 
selves ladies and gentlemen, and would object to pass by the 
bridge of charity. Consequently we could not force them to 
preserve an equal sexual proportion ; but if an excessive number 
of males should emigrate, they would create, here, a demand for 
females, and a supply would immediately follow by the bridge. 
Moreover, as the value of all land purchased of the government 
must necessarily rise somewhat above the amount of the pur- 
chase-money ; and as portions, on or near to which towns would 
grow up, must rise in value considerably above the government 
price, the purchase of waste land would be an excellent em- 
ployment of capital. Much of the surplus capital of Britain, 
therefore, might be so invested, instead of being given away 
to monks in Spain and to Tartars in South America. Some of 
the persons, who should invest their money in this manner, 
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would emigrate along with it, in order to become the leading 
men of civilized Australasia. Thus, you see, these colonies, like 
those of Greece, would “contain a mixture of all classes of 
society" 5 ; they would, every day, open new fields to “all trades, 
pursuits, and professions / 5 which in England “are becoming 
more and more overstocked / 5 and would provide for “multi- 
tudes of persons of all degrees and ages who / 5 in England, “are 
moving about, without employment, useless to themselves and 
a burden to the public . 55 1 In fewer words, every grant of land 
in these colonies would be an extension, though distant, of 
Britain itself, and would provide so much more room for all 
classes of Britons. 

You will believe that I have reflected a good deal upon this 
subject. Nevertheless, sometimes when I am in a desponding 
mood, I exclaim — But where on earth is all the money to come 
from, that is to pay for all the ships employed by this system, 
and to confer wealth upon so many of the inhabitants of these 
extensive regions ? To this, when I fed happy and strong in 
the force of truth, I answer— In the first instance, from places 
where the money already exists, but is employed with little or 
no profit; and, ultimately, from the divided labour of millions, 
who, but for some such permission to labour and multiply, 
must either die of slow starvation or would never be bom* 
When I reflect that all the wealth that the world contains 
has been produced by the labour of man, the answer becomes 
quite satisfactory. 

My castle in the air is finished. View it only as a structure 
of the imagination. Still, does its foundation appear solid? 
Are its ideal proportions just? Does it seem to unite the 
chief properties of a good building — usefulness, strength and 
beauty ? If you answer, yes, then I ask, though this plan be too 
magnificent for execution, may we not really construct a smaller 
edifice upon this model? In plain English — if the principles 
here suggested be correct, why should they not be reduced to 
practice, upon whatever scale? 

At any rate it is worth while to inquire, very briefly, what 
would be the probable effects of some such system, independently 
of those considerations which form its main principles, 

1 See Preface. 
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Convicts 

First* In this colony, convict-labour would no longer be of 
the least value to the capitalist. But it does not follow that, 
because such a system of colonization would occasion the natural 
death of negro slavery in South Africa, it should have the same 
effect on penal slavery in Australasia. There could be no 
objection to the employment of convicts on various parts of 
the coast, at a distance from any actual settlement. On the 
contrary, there would be many reasons in favour of it. If good 
judgment were exercised in the selection of spots calculated to 
become important sea-port towns, the Transports would act as 
pioneers to a future army of Emigrants; and when they had 
paved the way for a settlement, not penal, they might be 
removed to other desert places* In this case, their labour would, 
of course, be confined to preparing the settlement for the habita- 
tion of better men ; and the penal labourers would be supplied 
with food from settlements already not penal. As those purified 
settlements would produce abundance of food, the cost of main- 
taining convicts in desert places would be infinitely less than 
on former occasions, when food was obtained from India and 
even from England* And their labour would repay the cost of 
their maintenance, in this manner. All the land which they had 
prepared would be the property of government* The prepara- 
tion of that land would give it a value over and above the price 
of mere waste, as determined by the general system. Govern- 
ment, also, would have a right to fix the scite [sit] of a future 
town. Much town-land has been sold in New South Wales at the 
rate of £500 per acre. As, by the operation of the general system, 
half a dozen years, probably, would produce a larger town than 
Sydney, government would be able to obtain, for all the prepared 
land, and especially for the portion destined for town-land, a 
price very much above the ordinary price of mere waste* The 
excess, whatever it might be, would belong to go'vemment ; and 
it would, I believe, be more than enough to repay the cost of 
establishing the settlement by convict labour. But I must 
add a condition to this opinion. As, in the case supposed, 
government would be a capitalist, employing its money with 
a view to remunerating profit, any great want of skill, and 
especially of economy, in the administration, would ensure loss 
instead of gain. 

Secondly. Whilst waste land could be obtained at whatever 
price, with the certainty of a progressive increase of market 
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value, colonial capital would naturally be employed in the pur- 
chase and cultivation of land— in providing subsistence, that 
is, for the rapid increase of people which the system of free 
migration would occasion* And it is taken for granted that the 
rate of wages in the colony {which must be governed by the 
price required for waste land) would always be considerably 
higher than in the mother country ; because, otherwise, labourers 
would not emigrate* It must follow that the colonists would 
not be manufacturers of any but those coarser goods, which, on 
account of their bulk and weight, might be produced in the 
colony for less than the sum of their cost in England and their 
freight to the colony. The suggested extension of Britain, 
consequently, must cause a great increase of demand for all 
the finer British manufactures* I will not weary you with a 
statement of the process by which we should pay for those 
British goods, but you will remark that, for a long time to come, 
every Paul conveyed to, or bom in, the colony, would furnish 
employment to, perhaps, several British Peters, The quantity 
of employment so furnished to British industry would depend 
upon the degree in which Britain should be extended ; and the 
degree of that extension would depend upon the degree of skill 
and singleness of purpose with which the system should be 
administered, together with, of course, the degree in which 
births should exceed deaths in this most healthy country. I am 
inclined to believe that the population of extra- tropical Austra- 
lasia might increase at the rate of five per cent, per annum, 
which is the rate of increase in the least wholesome parts of 
North America, 

Thirdly, There exists in England a pretty general feeling that 
colonics, as such, are of no value to the mother country in any 
point of view; and that they are injurious, in one respect, by 
the great expense incurred in governing and defending them. 
Allow that this opinion is justified by the whole history of 
modem colonization, that the mere possession of a <£ new 
country,” 4f scratched” by a scattered population, is worth 
nothing, or is even injurious to the possessor; still, may we 
not conceive that colonization, which is pursued now just as it 
was two hundred years ago — that is, without the least attempt 
at system— is as open to improvement as was, fifty years ago, 
the carriage of letters? Mr. Palmer's suggestion as to the Post 
was adopted at once* Within the last twenty years, the same 
number, at least, of plans of colonization has been suggested, 
but not one of them has been adopted, or was perhaps worthy 
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of adoption. There is all the more room for improvement. 
Now, according to this last project, the colonists themselves 
would defray the whole cost of their government and protection. 
Suppose the inhabitants of Van Diemen's Land to be 500,000 
instead of 25,000; their labour, their produce and their con- 
sumption, would be, at least, as 20 to 1, and the produce of 
their taxes, consequently, would be twenty times what it is at 
present. We may indeed presume that the produce of 500,000 
inhabitants of Van Diemen's Land, would much exceed twenty 
times the produce of 25,000 inhabitants; because the different 
proportion of people to territory would cause a greater division 
oj labour, which is the very soul of production. We may pre- 
sume, therefore, that any given piece of colony might be as 
productive of revenue as a similar piece of mother country, and 
that it would pay as well for its own government. I have a 
suspicion, however, that after a time the ordinary expense of 
government might be defrayed out of the proceeds of rent -tax 
and sales of land, without any great departure from the main 
principles of the system. That is to say, there might be 
a constant balance in hand of the Free -migration Fund, after 
supplying the colonial demand for labour; and it would be 
proper to employ such a balance in relief of other taxes. 
Ultimately, as soon as the demand for British emigrants should 
cease, the proceeds of rent-tax, which would, by then, be very 
great, might defray the whole cost of colonial government. 
It follows that, as between the colony and the mother country, 
there might be scarcely any commercial restrictions; and that, 
as to the colony only, there might be none at all. 

Lastly . Though some of the above speculations may be doubt- 
ful, they might perhaps be carried much farther without ex- 
travagance. This, however, admits of no uncertainty either 
way, being positive and self-evident— namely, that the system 
in question would tend more than anything to preserve an 
intimate connection between the colony and the mother country. 
In fact, the mother country and the colony would become 
partners in a new trade— the creation of happy human beings; 
one country furnishing the raw material— that is, the land, the 
dust of which man is made; the other furnishing the machinery 
— that is, men and women, to convert the unpeopled soil Into 
living images of God. In this honourable and, wc may say, 
even glorious co-partnership, the interest of the mother country 
would be greater than that of the colony; and a rupture of their 
connection would, therefore, be most injurious to the former. 
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If the system of free migration should be destroyed by a war 
of independence, the colony might still pursue the system of 
restriction, and so preserve all the desirable attributes of an old 
people; but in that case, the mother country would lose a given 
portion of the means by which she had enjoyed the one great 
good that belongs to new countries — the power of supplying a 
constant increase of territory according to the wants of the 
people. The mother country, therefore, in governing the colony, 
would consult the greatest advantage of the colonists, in order 
to preserve their friendship; and the colonists, having much to 
lose and being incapable of dispersion, would feel a wholesome 
dread of war. The colonists, being an instructed and civilized 
people, would be as well qualified to govern themselves as the 
people of Britain; and, being a wealthy people, they would be 
able, without going to war, to assert the birth-right of all British 
subjects— -to enforce in the British Parliament, against a bad 
British ministry, their claim to equality before the law. Quali- 
fied, entitled, and powerful to govern themselves, they might 
either take a share in framing the general laws of the empire, 
by means of their representatives in the British Parliament ; or, 
if a mean jealousy on the part of Englishmen should prevent 
such an arrangement, they might frame their own law's, in a 
Colonial Assembly, under the eye of a viceroy, incapable of 
wrong and possessing a veto like the king of England, but 
whose secretaries, like the ministers of England, should be 
responsible to the people ! At all events, they must be governed, 
by whatever machinery, with a view to their good and their 
contentment, which is the greatest good, instead of to the 
satisfaction of their governors only. This would render them 
happy in a most intimate connection with their mother country; 
and the American war of independence would no longer be a 
favourite theme in the still dependent colonies of Britain. 
Mutual dependence would prevent oppression on the one part, 
and on the other a wish for independence; reciprocity of 
interest would occasion mutual good will; there would no 
longer be injurious distinctions, or malignant jealousies, or 
vulgar hatred between British subjects, wherever born; and 
Britain would become the centre of the most extensive, the 
most civilized, and, above all, the happiest empire in the world. 
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Conclusion 

On high hopes like these you might exist comfortably, evert 
here. Without them you would be miserable; because you 
are neither a poor lieutenant; nor a broken farmer; nor a mere 
sensualist, who could delight in starving his mind in order 
that his body might enjoy a gross plenty; nor a “desperate or 
needy man"; nor a “labourer”; nor a “mechanic”; nor a 
“convict.” If, now that the public mind of England is fer- 
menting with colonial projects, you think it probable that 
colonization will be conducted systematically, with a view to 
the greatest benefit of the mother country, come here by all 
means ; “for the land is not able to bear you all, that you may 
dwell together.” But if you see no such prospect, go any where 
but to a new country, unless you want to be miserable. For 
my part, the Sun which I learned to love in Italy, and Hope, 
which, if you know how to indulge it, is more grateful than 
reality, tempt me to remain for the present. 


POSTSCRIPT 


Without regard to the excess of people in Britain, and to the 
benefits which the mother country might derive from treating 
her colonies as so many extensions of her own territory; the 
mode of colonization which I have ventured to propose, might, 
it appears to me, be adopted in Australasia with infinite advan- 
tage to the colonists, by establishing a free bridge between the 
settlements and those numerous over-peopled countries, by which 
they are, as it were, surrounded. Many of the islands of the 
Pacific Ocean have a superabundant population, who, constantly 
exposed to the want of food, would rejoice to emigrate to this 
country and to supply our urgent want of labourers, if we did 
but offer them a free passage and plenty to eat. The British 
dominions in India might afford us a much larger supply; for 
though, hitherto, the Hindoos have been disinclined to emigrate, 
the most careless observer must see that a great moral revolution 
has commenced in British India, that the obstinate prejudices 
of ages are there beginning to disappear, and that but little 
management would be required to induce the poorest class of 
Hindoos to labour and enjoy in Australasia, rather than drown 
their children in the sacred stream, or die of misery near their 
own temples. But the Chinese, especially, who, with a population 
of 300,000,000, feel the pressure of people upon territory more 
than any other nation whatsoever,— w'ho are greatly disposed 
to emigrate,— and who are by far the most industrious and 
skilful of Asiatics- — might, not only supply the want of labourers 
now- felt in the British Australasian settlements, but they might, 
in the course of a century, perhaps, convert the whole of this 
enormous wilderness into a fruitful garden. This last proposi- 
tion must, I know, appear extravagant to him who thinks old 
times and old ways the best, and who considers novel and 
visionary as synonymous terms. Even to him I would recal [sir] 
the migrations of the northern hordes; who, in no very long 
period of time, overran the most fruitful regions of Europe, and 
kept possession of them notwithstanding vigorous opposition, 
lo others, to those who believe that mankind is in a state of 
progressive improvement, and who, instead of only shaking 
their heads, heartily rejoice at every useful novelty, whether 
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mechanical, moral, or political, I offer the following evidence in 
support of what I have asserted. But, first, let me remind you 
once more, that, according to the proposed system of coloniza- 
tion, the amount of colonial capital, in other words, the demand 
for waste land and for emigrant labourers, as well as the means 
of free migration, must increase, continually, with the increase 
of immigration, until all the land shall be appropriated and 
cultivated. Supposing new settlements to be made on the 
southern, north-western, northern, and north-eastern coasts of 
Australia, the demand for emigrant labourers and the means 
for supplying it, would extend along a line of above eight thousand 
miles ; and it is certainly possible, that the population of China 
should furnish millions, even, of emigrants every year, without 
any diminution of f its domestic number, — inasmuch as those 
only would emigrate, who, but for the offer of free migration, 
either would die of misery or would never be bom. 

My purpose in making the following quotations is to satisfy 
you that the Chinese are well disposed to emigrate, and that 
it would be hardly possible to select a more useful description 
of labourers. 

Sir George Staunton, in his account of Lord Macartney's 
embassy, thus describes the Chinese emigrants at Batavia: — 

Great numbers of Chinese come constantly to Batavia, with 
exactly the same views that attract the natives of Holland to it 
— the desire of accumulating wealth in a foreign land . Both generally 
belonged to the humbler classes of life, and were bred in similar 
habits of industry in their own country; but the different circum- 
stances that attend them after their arrival in Batavia, put an end 
to any farther resemblance between them. The Chinese have, 
there, no way of getting forward but by the continuance of their 
former exertions in a place where they are more liberally rewarded, 
and by a strict economy in the preservation of their gains. They 
have no chance of advancing by favour; nor are public offices open 
to their ambition; but they apply to every industrious occupation, 
and obtain whatever care and labour can accomplish. They be- 
come. in town, Tetailers, clerks, and agents: in the country, they 
are farmers, and the principal cultivators of the sugar cane. They 
do, at length, acquire fortunes* which they value by the time and 
labour required to earn them. So gradual an acquisition makes 
no change in their disposition or mode of life. Their industry is 
not diminished* nor their health impaired. ♦ . . The Chinese are 
said to be now as numerous as ever again in and about Batavia; 
for however imminent the danger to which the Dutch allege that 
they were exposed by the intended former insurrection of this 
people, and however cruel and unjustifiable the Chinese consider 
the conduct of the Dutch towards them, at that time, the occasion 
they have for each other has brought them again together; and it 
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is acknowledged by the latter that the settlement could scarcely 
exist without the industry and ingenuity of the former. 

In Mr. Barrow's voyage to Cochin China, the following 
passages occur: — 

The next description of inhabitants of Batavia, who in. number 
and opulence exceed the former, is the Chinese* These people, as 
appears by their records, first obtained a settlement in Java about 
the year 1412* As intruders, but not conquerors, it is probable 
that they have at all times been subject to harsh and oppressive 
treatment; but the restrictions and extortions under which they at 
present (1793} labour, seem as unnecessary and impolitic as they 
are unjust. That they should consent to the Mahomed ans, Ma- 
lays. and Javanese exercising their devotions in the same temple, 
which they built at their own expense, and consecrated to the god 
of their ow'n worship, is by no means an unfavourable feature in 
their character; but on the part of the Dutch who enforce the 
measure* It is one of the greatest insults that could well be offered* 
The Chinese hospital or infirmary, which was erected by voluntary 
contributions from their own community, and is supported by 
legacies* by profits arising from theatrical exhibitions and fire- 
works. and by a small tax on marriages, funerals, and the celebra- 
tion of public festivals, is equally open for the benefit and reception 
of those who have not contributed towards the establishment, and 
who do not belong to the society. Into this admirable institution 
are indiscriminately admitted the infirm and the aged, the friendless 
and the indigent, of all nations. Towards the support of those 
institutions, the temple and the infirmary, their contributions are 
voluntary; but exclusive of these, their industry is severely taxed 
by the Dutch government* Every religions festival and public 
ceremony, every popular amusement, as well as every branch of 
individual industry, aie subject to taxation. They are even obliged 
to pay for a license to wear their hair in a long plaited tail* according 
to the custom of their country ; for permission to bring their greens 
to market* and to sell their produce and manufactures in the streets. 
Yet to the industry and exertions of these people are the Dutch 
wholly indebted for the means of existing with any tolerable degree 
of comfort in Batavia. Every species of vegetable for the table is 
raised by them, in all seasons of the year, and at times when the 
most indefatigable attention and labour are required. They are 
masons, carpenters, blacksmiths* painters, upholsterers, tailors* and 
shoemakers. They arc employed in the arts of distilling, sugar- 
refining, pottery, lime-burning, and every other trade and pro- 
fession that are indispensably necessary for making the state of 
civilized society tolerably comfortable. They arc* moreover, the 
contractors for supplying the various demands of the civil, military, 
and marine establishments in the settlement; they' are the collectors 
of the rates, the customs and the taxes; and, in short, are the 
monopolizers of the interior commerce of the island; and, with the 
Malays, carry on the principal part of the coasting trade. 

■ The influence which would naturally follow from the manage- 
ment of concerns so very important and extensive, could not long 
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be regarded by a weak and luxurious government without jealousy. 
Those arts which the Europeans have usually followed with success 
in establishing themselves in foreign countries* and which the Dutch 
have not been backward in carefully studying and effectually 
carrying into practice* with regard to the natives of java* could 
not be applied with the least hope of success to the Chinese settlers. 
These people had no sovereign to dethrone* by opposing to him the 
claims of an usurper; nor did the separate interests of any petty 
chief allow them* by exciting jealousy* to put in execution the old 
adage of divide et impcra * divide and command. With as little 
hope of success could the masters of the island venture to seduce 
an industrious and abstemious people from their temperate habits 
by the temptation of foreign luxuries; and their general disposition 
to sobriety held out no encouragement for the importation of 
spirituous liquors and intoxicating drugs. For* though the Chinese* 
who are in circumstances to afford it* make use of opium to excess* 
yet this is a luxury in which the common people of this nation 
rarely think of indulging. The Dutch* therefore* who were weak 
in point of numbers* had recourse to a more decisive and speedy 
measure for getting rid of a redundancy of population, which had 
begun to create suspicion and alarm: they put them to the sword. 

. . . This extraordinary affair took place on the 9th of October; 
the whole of the 10th was a day of plunder; and on the nth they 
began to remove out of the streets the dead bodies, the interment 
of which employed them eight days. The number said to have 
perished, according to the Dutch account* amounts to more than 
twelve thousand souls. Having thus completed one of the most 
inhuman, and apparently causeless transactions that ever disgraced 
a civilized people, they had the audacity to proclaim a public 
thanksgiving to the God of mercy for their happy deliverance from 
the hands of the heathen. While the Dutch, in their public records, 
endeavour to justify this atrocious act on the plea of necessity, 
they make the following memorable observation : — * It is remarkable 
that this people* notwithstanding their great numbers* offered not 
the least resistance, but suffered themselves to be led as sheep to 
the slaughter/ For my own part, when I reflect on the timid 
character of the Chinese, their want of confidence in each other* 
and their strong aversion to the shedding of human blood; and 
when I compare their situation in Batavia to that of the Hottentots 
in the colony of the Cape of Good Hope* where every little irregu- 
larity is magnified into a plot against the government, I cannot 
forbear giving a decided opinion that these people were innocently 
murdered. The consequences to the Dutch proved much more 
serious than at first they seemed to have been aware of. The 
terrified Chinese* who escaped the massacre* fled into the interior 
of the island; a scarcity of rice and every kind of vegetables* 
succeeded; and the apprehensions of a famine induced them to 
offer terms to the fugitives* and to entreat their return. 

Sir Stamford Raffles, in his history of java, writes as follows: 

Besides the natives* whose numbers, circumstances* and character 
I have slightly mentioned* there is in Java a rapidly increasing race 
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of foreigners, who have emigrated from the different surrounding 
countries. The most numerous and important class of these is 
the Chinese, who already {1S15} do not fall far short of a hundred 
thousand; and who f with a system of free trade, and free cultiva- 
tion, would soon accumulate tenfold, by natural increase within the 
island and gradual accessions of new settlers from home. They 
reside principally in the three great capitals of Batavia, Semkrang, 
and Surabaya, but they are to be found in ail the smaller capitals, 
and scattered over most parts of the country. A great proportion 
of them are descended from families* who have been many genera- 
tions on the island; — additions are gradually making to their 
numbers. They arrive at Batavia from China to the amount of 
a thousand or more annually, in Chinese junks, carrying three, 
four, and five hundred each, without money or resources; but, by 
dint of their industry, soon acquire comparative opulence. There 
are no women in Java, who come directly from China; but as the 
Chinese often many the daughters of their countrymen by Javan 
women, there results a numerous mixed race, which is often scarcely 
distinguishable from the native Chinese. 

Mr. Finlaysohj in his Account of the Mission to Siam and Hui J 
in 1822, speaks as follows of the Chinese emigrants at Penang 
and Singapore; 

We had not proceeded far (at Penang) before a more interesting 
and more gratifying scene was expanded to our observation, in- 
dustry — active, useful, manly and independent — seemed here to 
have found a congenial soil and fostering care. The indolent air 
of the Asiatic was thrown aside. Everyone laboured to produce 
some useful object, and every countenance teeming with animation, 
seemed, as it were, directed to a set task. With the air, they had 
lost even the slender frame of the Asiatic; and the limbs, and 
muscularity, and symmetry were those of another and more ener- 
getic race. These were Chinese, a people highly valuable as settlers, 
by reason of their industrious and very regular habits, who had 
established on this spot the mechanical arts, on a scale which might 
even vie with that of European artists, but which we should look 
for in vain in any other part of India. It was a pleasing and 
gratifying spectacle— so much are we in India accustomed to the 
opposite — bi see a numerous, very muscular, and apparently hardy 
race of people, labouring* with a degree of energy and acuteness, 
which gave to their physical character a peculiar stamp, and placed 
them in a highly favourable point of view, when compared with 
the habits of the nations around them. Their manner of using 
their instruments, so different from the puerile style of Indian 
artists, had in it much of the dexterity of Europeans: while their 
condition bespoke them a flourishing and wealthy tribe. All the 
principal shops, all important and useful employments, and almost 
all the commerce of the island, was in their hands. Under the 
patronage of the British government they soon acquire riches; 
they meet with entire protection of property and person, and are 
cherished by the government, which, in return, derives benefit from 
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their industry, and from the commercial and profitable speculations 
in which they usually engage. 


The neatness, the industry, and the ingenuity displayed in plan- 
tations of this sort, (at Singapore), afford a very gratifying spectacle, 
and attest the great progress which the Chinese nation has made 
in agricultural science. The Chinese may be considered as the 
sole cultivators of the soil, , , , The most prominent feature in the 
character of the Chinese emigrant, is industry,— the best and highest 
endowment which he has attained. He is mechanically uniform 
and steady in the pursuit of what he conceives to be his immediate 
and personal interest, in the prosecution of which he exerts a degree 
i of ingenuity and of bodily labour and exertion, which leave all other 
Asiatics at a distance. He labours with a strong arm, and is capable 
of great and continued exertion. He is not satisfied to bestow the 
quantity of labour necessary for the mere gratification of his 
immediate wants. Profusion and indulgence claim a share of the 
produce of his toils. Next in the catalogue of his virtues may be 
reckoned general sobriety, honesty, a quiet, orderly conduct, obe- 
dience to the laws of the country in which he resides, and, as is 
affirmed, a strong and unalterable sense of the important duties 
which parental affection inculcates. . , . It must be confessed, 
f however, that the Chinese are, in a political point of view, at least, 
by far the most useful class of people to be found in the Indian 
Seas or Archipelago. Their robust frames, their industrious habits* 
and their moderate conduct, place them beyond competition. They 
furnish the best artizans, the most useful labourers, and the most 
extensive traders. Their commercial speculations are often exten- 
sive, often of the most adventurous nature; and we may remark 
by the way, that they are often immoderately fond of games of 
chance, as cards* dice* cock-fighting. Inebriety is a vice of which 
they are but rarely guilty. * . . Notwithstanding the prohibitory 
laws of the celestial empire, there would appear to be no other limit 
to the extent of emigration than the capacity of individuals to procure 
a passage to the neighbouring countries, modified* in some degree, by 
the greater or less demand for industry. It must be recollected* 
however, that this emigration is to be considered as temporary* the 
majority of the Chinese calculating upon returning after a time to 
their respective provinces. Their wives* or females of any descrip- 
tion. are not permitted to accompany them abroad, to which cir- 
cumstance it is perhaps chiefly owing that the Chinese have formed 
no colonies or other settlements, for the establishment of which 
their situation is peculiarly favourable. 

The above quotations give an exact description of the emi- 
grating Chinese at this present time; and I have availed myself of 
them, in order to bring you to my opinion* by means of the 
superior language and authority of very eminent persons, who 
wrote without any ruling idea* Mr, Barrow has declared that 
a few thousand Chinese emigrants would be of more advantage 
h 8 * a 
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than a rich gold-mine, to the British colony in Sooth Africa; 
but he expressed that opinion on intimate acquaintance with 
the Chinese character, and he formed his opinion of the Chinese 
long before he had an opportunity of observing the urgent want 
of labourers at the Cape of Good Hope. His account of the 
Chinese in Java, therefore, must be considered as perfectly un- 
prejudiced by any views of colonization, though, no doubt, the 
idea on which I am dwelling is rather his than mine* 

That idea, indeed, must strike every man at all acquainted 
with the facts; for who can be aware of the crowded state of the 
Chinese, and of their admirable qualities as settlers in a waste 
country, without feeling surprised that they did not long ago 
overrun this naturally happy wilderness, which seems to be 
made on purpose, one may almost say, to receive their super' 
abundant millions. And is it not still more surprising that these 
British settlers, who would gladly purchase slaves at one hundred 
pounds per head, should not have procured labourers from 
Canton? The labouring classes there, I am credibly informed, 
frequently make offers to the masters of English ships to bind 
themselves to labour, without wages, during three days in the 
week, for a term of years, in return for a free passage to any 
British settlement. Those abstemious and industrious creatures, 
who, at home, cannot by the most constant and vigorous labour, 
earn more than just enough to preserve their lives, are confident 
of being able to acquire comparative wealth by the free disposal 
of half of their time in any new country. But I have already 
explained at length why the colonial employer of labour makes 
no efforts to obtain indented servants, even at the cheapest 
rate of wages. However, to repeat the words of Mr. Finlayson, 
“there would appear to be no other limit to the extent of 
Chinese emigration, than the capacity of individuals to procure 
a free passage to the neighbouring countries”; and I have 
suggested, what appears to me, a certain means of providing 
free transport to unlimited numbers. Supposing me not to be 
mistaken in my view of the mode, and the degree, in which the 
proposed system of colonization would operate, there might be 
a constant immigration of Chinese labourers at every settlement 
in Australasia; and, considering the transcendent skill of those 
people in the management of water, they might, within a cen- 
tury, convert this immense desert into a fruitful garden, pro- 
vided always that females should be permitted to emigrate in 
equal number with the males* 

The existing obstacles to the emigration of females appear to 
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me to be the only bar to a most rapid increase of the Australasian 
people, by means of emigration from China; but I believe that 
those obstacles might be removed. It is certain that, in seasons 
of scarcity, great numbers of Chinese females migrate, with their 
husbands and parents, from the seaward provinces into Tar- 
tary, and it is the Tartar government, alone, of China which 
prevents their emigration by sea. But two questions therefore 
remain: ist, Whether the governors of the seaward provinces 
might be persuaded, or bribed, or compelled, to permit the 
emigration of women? 2nd, Whether, if once a considerable 
body of Chinese men had established themselves in Australasia, 
enjoying perfect security of person and property, whether in 
goods or land , they would not readily procure women from their 
mother country, in spite of its government? These questions 
can be answered by experience atone ; but the experiment seems 
worth an effort of diplomatic skill — not by means of a pompous 
embassy, wherewith to frighten the timid rulers of China — but 
through the intervention of a class of persons who, by hook 
or by crook, would procure lea from China, in spite of all 
f earthly obstacles. 

It would appear, at first sight, that the people of England have 
no motive for enabling the Chinese to multiply according to the 
laws of nature, by means of free migration. But would it be 
no advantage to British manufacturers to enjoy free trade with 
millions of fellow' subjects of Chinese origin, and, through them, 
perhaps, with hundreds of millions of customers in the celestial 
empire? I must not, however, enter on so large a question; 
my only object in these remarks being to promote an examination 
of the whole subject, by those who have a special interest in it 
and who are best qualified to conduct such an inquiry. 
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OUTLINE 

OF A 

SYSTEM OF COLONIZATION 

ARTICLE I 

It is suggested. 

That a payment In money of — 1 per acre be required for 
all future grants of land without exception. 

For the execution of this provision, the mode of selling waste 
land in North America would furnish a useful model, 

ARTICLE II 

That all land now granted, and to be granted, throughout the 
colony, be declared liable to a tax of — 1 per cent, upon the 
actual rent. 

As this is not a land-tax, but a tax upon rent, the yearly amount 
of the tax would be determined, either by the actual receipt of 
rent, or by the estimated letting value of land when occupied by 
the landlord; and the machinery for collecting the tax might be 
the same as that by which county rates are levied in England, 

ARTICLE ill 

That the proceeds of the tax upon rent, and of sales, form an 
Emigration Fund # to be employed in the conveyance of British 
Labourers to the colony free of cost. 

This provision explains itself. If may be remarked, however, 
that, in conjunction with the other provisions, it would supply the 
desideratum, so anxiously sought by the Parliamentary Emigration 
Committee; namely, a means of ” conducting the emigration of 
paupers from Britain, without any expense to the country . The 
principle on which the recommendation of the Committee was 
founded, is, that the labour of paupers, removed from an old to a 
new country, will repay the cost of their removal. No doubt it 

1 Amount not specified. 
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will ; but the measure proposed by the Committee offers no security 
for repayment. They suggest that Government shall advance to 
the Pauper Emigrant, not only the cost of his passage, but also 
stock, implements and food for a year' holding as security for 
repayment, the bit of forest or swamp on which he shall be located* 
The pauper, necessarily ignorant and imprudent, is to be converted, 
all at once, into a landowner, and under circumstances, which, 
above all others, require much intelligence and the greatest prudence. 
He is not to be planted on a small grant, in the midst of rich, intelli- 
gent and prudent emigrants, whose example and assistance might 
lead Mm to profit by the great change in his condition ; but thousands 
like him are to be planted in masses, and left entirely to their own 
guidance. His land, being in a country where land can be obtained 
for next to nothing, will possess no value, except according to the 
degree in which it shall be improved. The security of the Govern* 
ment, therefore, for the repayment of its advance, is the emigrant's 
good fortune and good conduct. He will be subject to fever, and 
in a society so composed, to idleness, drunkenness, blunders, and 
despair; any one of which must prevent him from fulfilling the 
condition of his grant. Here then is an end of security, in the 
usual sense of the word. Moreover, the settler will be tempted 
by the high wages of labour at no great distance, to sell his stock, 
quit his embarrassing estate, and return to his proper condition of 
a labourer for hire. Many attempts have been made, both in 
America and in New South Wales, to settle paupers in masses, 
isolated from capital, intelligence and prudence. Such attempts 
at plantation have almost universally failed. The poor, ignorant, 
imprudent landowner has sunk under his troubles; his land has 
passed away to the dealer in rum; and, the wages of labour near him 
being very high, he has returned to his proper condition of a labourer 
for hire. Unquestionably the emigration of paupers, according to 
the system proposed by the Committee, would greatly benefit the 
condition of the persons removed; but there is no security for repay- 
ment to Government of the expense incurred by their removal; 
and this country is not inclined to risk further taxation for any 
purpose, bad or good. These, we may suppose, are the reasons 
why Mr. Wilmot Horton's benevolent plan has been received by 
all parties, with apathy, if not with dislike. 

Recurring to the proposed measure, whatever the extent of 
emigration for which it should provide, the whole would occur 
without any expense to this country. Emigration would be carried 
on by private speculation, not to the loss but to the advantage of 
those who should defray its expense. A part of that expense 
would be defrayed beforehand by the produce of rent-tax and sales ; 
or, if that produce were anticipated, there would be ample security 
for repayment to those who should make the advance. 

The Parliamentary Committee on Emigration have provided the 
machinery for executing all that part of the proposed measure 
which concerns the mere removal of the emigrant from Britain 
the Colony, 
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ARTICLE XV 

That those to whom the administration of the Fund shall 
be entrusted, be empowered to raise money on that security, 
as money is raised on the security of parish and county rates 
in England. 


article v 

That the supply of Labourers be as nearly as possible pro- 
portioned to the demand for Labour at each Settlement; so 
that Capitalists shall never suffer from an urgent want of 
Labourers, and that Labourers shall never want well-paid 
employment. 

The execution of this provision would require considerable intelli- 
gence and judgment in the persons to whom it might be confided. 
It is proposed, that there should be an Agent of Emigration at 
each settlement. His duties would be, 

First* To supply the Government at home with accurate in- 
formation as to the state of demand for labourers in the Settle- 
ment: and according to his reports* the supply of emigrants would 
be carefully regulated. 

Secondly, To receive the emigrants on their arrival, and to 
facilitate their being hired by capitalists. 

Thirdly, To furnish them with a very moderate provision until 
hired. 

The first duty is the most important, In the infancy of a Settle- 
ment* the agent might very accurately learn the state of demand 
for labour* by receiving applications from capitalists, and keeping 
an exact registry of the same. Afterwards* as the Settlement 
should increase* and capitalists should be far removed from the 
seat of Colonial Government, he must take great pains to collect 
true information , and to judge soundly. 


ARTICLE VI 

That, in the selection of Emigrants, an absolute preference 
be given to young persons, and that no excess of males be 
conveyed to the colony free of cost. 

A thousand emigrants of all ages might not* at the end of twenty 
years, increase the Colonial population by more than that number. 
As many might die as would be born* and, if there were an excess 
of males* the number might* at the end of twenty years, be much 
less than a thousand* But five hundred young couples* supposing 
that each couple rear six children, and that in twenty years half of 
the original emigrants be dead* would, in that short period, increase 
the Colonial population by three thousand five hundred souls. Any 
number of emigrants, in short, would, if selected as proposed, treble 
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themselves in the first twenty years; whereas* a number of emi- 
grants of all ages might not, and probably would not* begin to increase 
till the end of twenty years. 

Supposing the cost of conveying one thousand emigrants to be 
£20*000* that sum, increasing for twenty years at compound interest 
of five per cent,* would be £53,000. Supposing one thousand 
emigrants of ail ages to be conveyed in the year 1S30, the cost of 
increasing the Colonial population by a thousand souls* in the year 
1850* would be £53*000; whereas* if young couples only were selected* 
an increase of a thousand souls w'ould be obtained, in 1850* by the 
emigration in 1830* of three hundred persons, at a cost (allowing 
compound interest of five per cent, for twenty years) of £16,000, 

This is an extreme calculation; but it is offered only to illustrate 
a principle. By adopting that principle in the conduct of emigra- 
tion* in conjunction with the rest of the proposed measure, might 
not the crown eventual! v sell land in the Colonies for as high a 
price as could be obtained for fertile land* rising miraculously out 
of the sea* close to Britain? 

ARTICLE VII 

That Colonists providing a passage far emigrant Labourers, 
being young persons and equal numbers of both sexes* be entitled 
to a payment in money from the Emigration bund, equal to 
the actual contract price of a passage for so many labouring 
persons. 

The object of this regulation is to enable capitalists to obtain 
labourers accustomed to any particular kind of cultivation. It 
would not at all interfere with the general principles on which the 
whole measure is founded. 


ARTICLE VHI 

That Grants be absolute in fee, without any condition what- 
soever, and obtainable by deputy. 

The other regulations of the proposed measure would obviate the 
necessity for conditions. All the conditions at present attached to 
grants of colonial land, are intended to prevent the mi^ppropriation 
and neglect of land. They have entirely failed of their object; hut 
that object would be obtained, in the most simple and certain 
manner, by the proposed measure. As the supply of labourers, 
would always be in proportion to the land granted, the grantee* 
if he did not let his Land* would surely cultivate it. It cannot be 
doubted that, at present, grantees of waste land wish to fulfil the 
conditions of their grants. To do so would be for their own advan- 
tage; but the dearness of I about, ^—the absolute want of labomcis, 
prevents them from doing so. In the proposed case* the grantee 
would have the power to consult his own advantage, by cultivating 
his land* It is for this that he would pay* when appearing t^pay 
for his title to the land; and it is to be presumed that he would not 
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neglect that which he had purchased at a considerable price. It 
seems, therefore, quite unnecessary to bind him to do what every 
man in his situation would be sure to do without any bond. II 
this view of the subject be correct, it furnishes a strong argument 
in favour of the whole measure. The governments of all new 
colonies have adopted the principle of checking the misappropria- 
tion of land, and have hitherto universally failed in their attempts 
to give effect to that principle. The proposed measure, it is con- 
ceived, would at once give complete effect to that excellent 
principle, by securing what alone has been sought by the conditions 
attached to grants. 

That grants should foe obtainable by deputy', that is, without 
emigration, is recommended with a view to treat colonial land as 
much as possible like land that should, miraculously, rise out of 
the sea close to Britain, In the imagined case, the purchaser of 
land would not be compelled to reside on Ms grant. Whether or 
not he should reside on Ms grant would be wholly unimportant, 
with a view to the effect of an increase of territory in causing a 
decrease of pauperism. So In the proposed case, the grantee, even 
though he should never quit London, could not misappropriate 
land. His purchase-money would be employed in augmenting the 
colonial population, in proportion to the extent of his grant. His 
land therefore -would yield rent ; and of course it would be cultivated, 
though not by Mm, 

If tMs conclusion is reasonable, it is much to be desired that 
grants should be obtainable without emigration. The w hole object 
of the proposed measure is to diminish the evils of pauperism in 
Britain, and to promote colonization, by rendering the purchase of 
waste land a very profitable employment of capital. The greater 
the quantity of land purchased, the more gratifying would be the 
results of the proposed measure. Consequently the purchase of 
waste land should be encouraged as much, and checked as little, 
as possible. An obligation to emigrate would be a serious check. 
If there were no such obligation, much British capital might be 
invested in the purchase of colonial land. Such a mode of invest- 
ment would be peculiarly eligible for properties intended to accumu- 
late, and would, perhaps, be preferable to any investment in 
reversionary property. Every argument, at least, wMch favours 
the presumption that the ■whole measure would cause a rapid 
advance in the rent of land, is an argument also in favour of such 
investments. For the increase of rent is an increase of market 
value; and if the increase were rapid, such investments would be 
a very profitable employment of money. London capitalists would 
require no other encouragement to assist in giving effect to the 
proposed system of colonial policy. 

ARTICLE IX 

That any surplus of the proceeds of the tax upon rent and 
of sales, over what is required for Emigration* be employed in 
relief of other taxes, and for the general purposes of Colonial 
Government. 
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If a body of people were to migrate into a new country, and 
land had not yet become private property, there would be this 
reason for considering the rent of land as a source peculiarly adapted 
to supply the exigencies of the government: that industry would 
not, by that means, sustain the smallest repression, and that the 
expense of the government would be defrayed without imposing 
any burthen upon any individual. The owners of capital would 
enjoy its profits; the class of labourers would enjoy their wages, 
without any deduction whatsoever; and every man would employ 
his capital in the way which was really most advantageous, without 
any inducement from the mischievous operation of a tax, to remove 
It from a channel, in which it was more, to one in which it would 
be less productive to the nation. There is, therefore, a peculiar 
advantage in reserving the rent of land as a fund for supplying the 
exigencies of the state/ 1 2 3 * * * * * * * 1 1 

All the expense of the measure itself, that is, the whole cost of 
surveys, of the collection of rent-tax, and of emigration, would, of 
course, be at once defrayed by the proceeds of rent-tax and sales. 
The utmost economy of administration would be indispensable to 
the success of the measure; and especially that economy which 
would devote as much as possible to the mere passage of emigrants, 
and as little as possible to the salaries of officers. Perhaps the 
surplus of the fund produced by rent-tax and sales over what 
would be required to maintain a constant supply of labour in pro- 
portion to the demand, would, at times, be very considerable. 
Such surplus might properly be employed in the construction of roads, 
bridges* canals, docks, or other public works, having a tendency to 
increase production and consumption, that is to raise the rent of 
land. Perhaps also that surplus might be sufficiently great to defray 
a part, or even the whole, of the expense of colonial government. 


1. It is suggested that this mode of disposing of waste land 
should be rendered permanent by an act of the Legislature. Be- 
cause. without the best security for its permanence, capitalists 
would not, to any great extent, either purchase waste land, or 
advance money on the future proceeds of rent-tax and sales. 

2. To operate effectually, this mode of disposing of waste land 
should be adopted in all the settlements of any colony actual and 
future. Otherwise the capitalists of a settlement where land might 
be obtained for nothing, would, in order to supply their consequent 
want of labourers, entice away the labourers of other settlements, 
where land had been obtained" by payment; and the purchasers of 
land would thereby be cheated of their consideration. 

3. The measure could not be applied to Canada. Because the 

vicinity of the United States would induce emigrant labourers to 

emigrate once more in search of waste land, or extravagant wages : 

and the purchasers of waste land in Canada, would thereby be 

cheated of their consideration. It appears peculiarly adapted to 

Australasia: in the first place, because, in that country, the acquisi- 

tion of land at no great distance from the sea* might proceed for 

ages to come ; and the cost of transport, both for emigrants and for 

1 Mill's Elements of Political Economy. 
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produce, would be much less than in a country, where colonization 
could proceed only at a great distance from the sea: secondly, be- 
cause the profit on the employment of capital in colonization would 
depend on the increase of people ; and in Australasia the absence 
of those diseases which afflict other new countries, and of many 
diseases which are fatal to children in Europe, would permit an 
unexampled excess of births over deaths: thirdly, because the 
Australasian settlements are yet in their infancy; no uniform system 
of granting land has yet been established in them: and an uniform 
system might be established there without injury to any existing 
class of persons, 

4, It seems difficult to discover any class of persons whose vested 
rights, or other interests, would be injuriously affected by the 
measure. The actual grantees of land, whom, at first sight, it would 
appear to tax, are exactly the class of persons that would gain the 
most by it. As waste land would no longer be obtainable but by 
payment of — 1 per acre, their land must very soon possess that 
market value, at least: and the tax upon rent, not being a land- 
tax, would take from them only a part of what, in most cases, the 
tax itself would first bestow. 

5, It would be In accordance with the principles on which the 
suggested measure is founded, to allow the occupation of waste 
land for grazing, as such occupation is now usefully permitted in 
New South Wales and Van Diemen's Land. The object of that 
permission would be to give a temporary additional value to appro- 
priated land, and to facilitate the rapid increase of capital in the 
shape of animal food. Whenever a demand should occur for the 
purchase of land so occupied, the time would be come for making 
that land still more productive; and then its occupation by the 
owner of other land ought properly to cease. 

6, Supposing the measure to be adopted, its operation might be 
materially retarded, if the intention of Government to adopt it 
were publicly known before the first step towards execution. The 
first step towards execution would be to put a stop to the granting 
of land according to the various existing regulations. Were the 
intention of government to take that step publicly known, and were 
it, besides, publicly understood that, before long, no grants won If! 
be made but for payment in money, and that every grant would 
provide for a given increase of people, very many grants would be 
hastily obtained on the easiest of present terms. A very great 
misappropriation of land would take place* Such misappropriation 
would be directly contrary to the whole spirit of the measure, and 
must retard its beneficial effects, by postponing the time when the 
increase of people and capital, in proportion to appropriated land, 
should cause a demand for fresh grants at a money price. But 
when government had taken that first step, publicity would be 
useful, by affording to individual and joint-stock capitalists time 
to prepare for giving effect to the new system of colonization, as 
soon as possible after it had been established by law. 

1 Amount not specified. 
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THE ART OF COLONIZATION 


NATURE AND LIMITS OF THE SUBJECT 

The word colony is used to express very different ideas. A 
conquered nation, amongst whom the victors do not settle, even 
a mere factory for trade, has commonly been termed a colony; 
as for example the English factories in India and the actual 
dominion of the English in that country. Mere stations also 
for military or trading purposes, such as Malta and Heligoland, 
go by the name of colonies. In like manner, the penal settle- 
ments or distant gads of the English are superintended by their 
colonial minister, and were called colonies even when their 
whole population consisted of prisoners and keepers. Two 
societies more different than the people of India ruled by the 
servants of a London trading company, and the convicts of New 
South Wales before Englishmen not criminals began to settle 
there, could not well be imagined. But the difference between 
the ideas often expressed by the term colony is matched by the 
caprice with which that term is used. The settlements of the 
Greeks in Sicily and Asia Minor, independent states from the 
beginning, have always been termed colonies: the English settle- 
ments in America were termed colonies, though in local matters 
they governed themselves from the beginning, so long as 
England monopolized their foreign trade and managed their 
external relations; but from the time when England attempted 
to interfere with their domestic government and happily lost 
both the monopoly of their foreign trade and the management 
of their foreign relations, they have not been reckoned as 
colonies. According to the loose way in which this term has 
been used, it is not dependence that constitutes a colony; nor 
is it the continual immigration of people from distant places, 
since in this respect the United States surpass all other countries. 
In order to express the idea of a society, which continually 
receives bodies of people from distant places, and sends out 
bodies of people to settle permanently in new places, no dis- 
tinctive term has yet been used. This, however, is the idea 
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which will be expressed whenever the term colony is used here; 
the idea of a society at once immigrating and emigrating, such 
as the United States of America and the English settlements in 
Canada, South Africa and Australia. 

For the existence of a colony two things are indispensable; 
first, waste land, that is, land not yet the property of individuals, 
but liable to become so through the intervention of government; 
and secondly, the migration of people; the removal of people 
to settle in a new place. Further it will be seen at once, that 
this migration must be of two kinds: first, the removal of people 
from an old to a new country; secondly, the removal of people 
from a settled part to a waste part of the colony. Colonization, 
then, signifies the removal of people from an old to a new 
country, and the settlement of people on the waste land of the 
new country. As in this there is more to be done than to be 
learned, this is an art rather than a science. In every art, the 
means to be employed ought to be regulated strictly by the 
ends in view. The first point, therefore, in this enquiry is the 
ends of colonization. 

Two very different societies may have a common interest 
in colonization, though with objects widely different in some 
respects. The English, for example, may have a deep interest 
in removing people to America for the sake of relief from ex- 
cessive numbers; while the Americans, cursed with slavery, 
might gain incalculably by receiving numbers of people from 
England. The ends of colonization, therefore, may be divided 
into two classes; those which belong to the old country, and 
those which belong to the colony. Each class of objects will 
be best ascertained by being examined separately. 


THE ENDS OF COLONIZATION AS RESPECTS THE 
MOTHER COUNTRY 

It may be questioned whether, in modem times at least, any 
old state has founded or extended a colony with any definite 
object whatever. The states of ancient Greece are supposed 
by Mr. Mill to have sent forth bodies of emigrants deliberately 
with a view to relief from excessive numbers; and he has shown 
In a very clear and forcible manner that the rulers of those 
states had a strong motive for seeking that relief in that way, 
while no such motive was likely to occur to the rulers of modern 
Europe. The rulers of modern Europe, however, have had a 
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motive of affection for colonies. “Sancho Panza,” says Mr. 
Mill, “had a scheme for deiwing advantage from the govern- 
ment of an island. He would sell the people for slaves and put 
the money into his pocket.” The Few, in some countries, find 
in colonies a thing which is very dear to them; they find, the 
one part of them, the precious matter with which to influence; 
the other, the precious matter with which to be influenced; — 
the one, the precious matter with which to make political 
dependents; the other, the precious matter with which they are 
made political dependents ; the one the precious matter by which 
they augment their power; the other the precious matter by which 
they augment their riches. Both portions of the ruling Few, 
therefore, find their account in the possession of colonies. There 
is not one of the colonies, but what augments the number of 
places. There are governorships and judgeships and a long 
train of etceteras ; and, above all, there is not one of them but 
what requires an additional number of troops and an additional 
portion of navy. In every additional portion of army and navy, 
besides the glory of the thing, there are generalships and colonel- 
ships and captainships, and lieutenantships; and in the equipping 
and supplying of additional portions of army and navy, there 
are always gains which may be thrown in the way of a friend. 
All this is enough to account for a very considerable quantity 
of affection maintained towards colonies. 

For the affection of the rulers this is enough, but not for that 
of the nations. The nations of modem Europe have had a 
very different motive of affection for colonies; a sense of the 
benefits derived from the discovery of new productions and the 
creation of new markets. Those Englishmen, for instance, who 
during the last century and a half have shouted, “Ships, Colonies 
and Commerce!” were good political economists. If they did 
not know scientifically, that all improvements in the productive 
powers of industry, that industry itself is limited by the extent 
of the market, still they felt that every new colony, or every 
enlargement of an old one, increased by so much the means of 
exchanging the produce of English labour, and by so much 
increased the wealth of England. Who that produces does not 
feel, though he may be unable to account for it, the advantage 
of having some other ready to deal with him for the surplus 
produce of his labour? A desire for new markets has, indeed, 
scarcely ever been the deliberate motive for establishing a 
colony; nor perhaps did any government ever establish a colony 
deliberately for the sake of patronage. But, colonies having 
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been established, sometimes by the adventurous spirit of indi- 
viduals, sometimes by religious persecution, the governments 
and nations of modern Europe had strong motives of affection 
towards them; the governments, for the sake of patronage; the 
nations, for the sake of markets* Hence the anxiety of the 
governments of modern Europe to retain dominion over their 
colonies, and their attacks upon each others colonies: hence, 
too, the Colonial System, as it is called; the system of trading 
monopolies, which took its rise in a mistaken desire in each 
nation to monopolize as much as possible of that trade between 
Europe and her colonies, which would have been more valuable 
to all the nations if it had been perfectly free* Let us distin- 
guish between the existence and the dominion of a colony; 
between the existence and the monopoly of a colonial market* 
"There is no necessity,” says Mr. Bentham, “for governing or 
possessing any island in order that we may sell merchandize 
there*” But in order to sell merchandize in a colony, it is neces* 
sary that the colony should exist* If Mr. Bentham had drawn 
this distinction, if he had separated the question of dominion 
from the question of existence, he would not have been led, by 
dwelling on the evils of colonial monopoly, to undervalue the 
benefits of colonial trade. His disciple, Mr* Mill, likewise, if 
he had drawn this distinction, would not have deprecated 
colonies because they have been made improperly a ground for 
jobs, monopolies and wars: he might have condemned the wars, 
monopolies and jobs, of which colonies have been the matter; 
but perceiving that the real source of those evils was, not the 
colonies, but the badness of European governments, he would 
probably have seen also, along with Adam Smith, the “natural 
advantages ” which Europe has derived from her colonies, in 
spite of the tricks which those governments have played with 
them* The uses and abuses of colonization are very different 
things* While some philosophers have condemned colonization 
on account of its abuses, the nations of Europe, even when they 
promoted the abuses, had, one cannot say a knowledge, but a 
deep sense of the usefulness. That such “unscientific know- 
ledge,” to use terms employed by Bentham, should have been 
attended with very “unartifidal practice/ 1 is just what might 
have been expected* 

The objects of an old society in promoting colonization seem 
to be three: first, the extension of the market for disposing of 
their own surplus produce; secondly, relief from excessive 
numbers; thirdly, an enlargement of the field for employing 
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capital. Referring, however, to a previous Note 1 on the coinci- 
dence of overflowing national wealth with the uneasiness and 
misery of individuals, it will be seen presently that these three 
objects may come under one head ; namely, an enlargement of 
the field for employing capital and labour. But first, each 
object must be considered separately. 

I. The extension of markets. 

Why does any man ever produce of any thing more than he 
can himself consume? Solely because he expects that some 
other man will take from him that portion of the produce of 
his labour which he does not want, giving him in exchange 
something which he wants. From the power of exchanging 
comes every improvement in the application of labour, and 
every atom of the produce of labour, beyond that rude work 
and that small produce which supply the wants of savages. It 
is not because an English washerwoman cannot sit down to 
breakfast wi thout tea and sugar, that the world has been circum- 
navigated : but it is because the world has been circumnavigated, 
that an English washerwoman requires tea and sugar for break- 
fast. According to the power of exchanging, are the desires of 
individuals and societies. But every increase of desires, or 
wants, has a tendency to supply the means of gratification. 
The savage hunter, enabled to exchange his furs for beads, is 
stimulated to greater energy and skill. The sole ground on 
which it is supposed that the blacks of the West Indies will 
work for wages as soon as they shall be set free, is their love of 
finery. They will produce sugar, it is said, in order to buy 
trinkets and fine clothes. And who ever worked hard, when 
was an improvement made in any useful art, save through the 
impulse of a passion for some kind of finery, for some gratifi- 
cation, not absolutely necessary, to be obtained by means of 
exchange? As with individuals, so with nations. In England, 
the greatest improvements have taken place continually, ever 
since colonization has continually produced new desires amongst 
the English, and new markets wherein to purchase the objects 
of desire. With the growth of sugar and tobacco in America, 
came the more skilful growth of corn in England. Because, in 
England, sugar was drank and tobacco smoked, corn was raised 
with less labour, by fewer hands; and more Englishmen existed 
to eat bread, as well as to drink sugar and smoke tobacco* *1 he 
1 Not included in this extract. 
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removal of Englishmen to America, and their industry in raising 
new productions not fit for the support of life, led, in England, to 
more production for the support of life* Because things not 
necessary had been produced, more necessaries were produced. 
If the French should know how to colonize North Africa, they 
may overtake the English in the skilful application of domestic 
capital and labour; but if they do this, it will be through the 
impulse arising from new markets in which to sell the surplus 
produce of their industry. It thus appears, that the removal 
of people from an old society to a new place, may be of the 
greatest use to that old society, even when the people removed 
occupy themselves in raising objects of mere luxury, and when 
the mother country has yet many steps to make in the career 
of wealth and civilization* 

But now comes the more interesting case of a society, which, 
stimulated by the extension of its markets, has cultivated all 
that part of its territory which is fit for cultivation; a society 
in which the utmost skill in the application of capital and 
labour to agriculture is counteracted by the necessity of culti- 
vating inferior land; a society, consequently, in which food is 
dear, and in which there exist the strongest motives for im- 
porting food from other countries by means of manufactures 
and exchange; a society, in short, which requires new markets 
in which to purchase the staff of life. This is pre-eminently the 
case of England* Imagine a country, in which the quantity of 
air for breathing were limited, and were not more than sufficient 
to keep alive the actual number of its inhabitants ; while of that 
actual number the larger portion by much obtained less than 
enough air; was half suffocated for want of air; in a state between 
life and death* Conceive farther, that in this country an 
inexhaustible supply of food might be obtained without labour, 
as air is every where obtained* Now suppose that this society 
should be able to obtain air from other countries by means of 
manufactures and exchange. If this ability were allowed its free 
exercise, the population of that country would go on increasing 
continually, all the people being at ease, so long as the ability 
should last* But if the rulers of this country, having a property 
in the atmosphere, should forbid the people to get air from other 
countries, the bulk of that people must remain half suffocated, 
notwithstanding their natural ability to obtain plenty of the 
means of life. Substituting bread for air, this is the case of 
England with her stifling com laws* The English corn laws 
will be repealed* As the present inquiry relates to a country 
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like England but without com laws, we may for the sake of 
more ready illust ration speak of England as if her com law's 
were repealed. When that shall happen, the English will hunt 
over the world in search of cheap com. But where will they 
find any? Not in countries situated like England; not in any 
country where land is dear. They will find cheap corn, only 
in countries where land is cheap; in countries where the pro- 
portion which land bears to people is so great as, first, to render 
unnecessary the cultivation of inferior land, and, secondly, to 
encourage a large proportion of the people to occupy themselves 
with the growth of corn. But is not this the description of a 
colony, according to the sense in which the term colony is here 
used? a country having room for more people, with more 
room at hand for the greatest increase of people. Poland is 
such a country, as was England when the bulk of Englishmen 
were serfs. But there are three reasons why such a country 
as England was then, is not the most fit to provide cheap com 
for such a country as England is now: first, because in the then 
barbarous and despotic state of the English government, no 
dependence could have been placed on English industry for a 
regular supply of com : secondly, because in the then barbarous 
condition of the English people, capital and labour were not 
applied to the growth of com with that skill which renders the 
produce great in proportion to the hands employed: thirdly, 
because the savage ancestors of the English would not have 
cared to buy such objects as those, with which alone the English 
of this day could buy foreign com. The market would have 
been very insecure; the com brought to it not very cheap; and 
of that corn, whether cheap or dear, but a small quantity would 
have been brought to market* This is precisely the case of 
Poland, where the market is liable to be shut up by the whim 
of a tyrant; where the produce of agricultural capital and labour, 
though, by means of slavery, greater than it would be if the 
capital and labour were cut up into fractions as numerous as 
the cultivators, is much less than it would be if the same number 
of Poles should cultivate the same land with English skill; and 
where the demand for English goods is by no means equal to 
the supply that could be afforded, nor Likely to become so* 
Whereas in a colony planted by Englishmen, civilized and well 
governed, the highest skill in the application of capital and 
labour to the growth of corn, might conspire with great cheap- 
ness of land, to the raising of cheaper corn than has ever yet 
been raised; while so cheap a market for the purchase of corn 
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would not only be as secure as any distant market ever was, 
but might be extended continually with the progress of coloniza- 
tion, Why such very’ cheap com has not been raised in any 
English colony, is a different question, slightly noticed before; 
and the means of raising very cheap com in a colony, without 
slavery, will be carefully examined amongst the means of 
colonization. Here my object has been to show, that for such 
a country as England, a chief end of colonization is to obtain 
secure markets for the purchase of cheap corn ; a steady supply 
of bread, liable to be increased with an increasing demand. 

The trade which the English should conduct for obtaining 
cheap bread from their colonies might be of two kinds; direct 
and indirect. Supposing that very cheap com were raised in 
Canada, the English might buy such com with the manufactured 
goods of Leeds, Manchester and Birmingham; this would be a 
direct trade. But it might very well happen that the Canadians 
should be able to raise, not more com than the English should 
be able to buy, but more than they should be able to buy with 
manufactured goods- In other words, the demand of the Cana- 
dians for English goods might be much less than the demand 
of the English for Canadian com. But the Canadians w'ould 
require many tilings, besides English goods, which are not 
producible in Canada: they would require tea and silver, for 
instance. The English, then, might first buy tea and silver of 
the Chinese with manufactured goods, and then buy com of 
the Canadians with tea and silver. But the demand, again, of 
the Chinese for English goods might not be sufficient to supply 
in this way the demand of the English for Canadian com. For 
one thing, however, the demand of the Chinese is very urgent and 
would be without limit; for food in every shape; for the means 
of life. Here, then, is the groundwork of the most extensive 
commerce that ever existed in the world. Supposing that 
cheap food were raised in the English colonies of Australia, 
which, though far from England, are near to China, the English 
might buy such food with manufactured goods; with that food 
buy tea and silver of the Chinese; and with that tea and silver, 
buy cheap com of the Canadians, In this case, combination of 
capital and labour for division of employ in cuts amongst four 
different nations, would be of the greatest service to all of them: 
to the Australian colonists, the Chinese, the Canadian colonists, 
and the English, A great number of cases like this might be 
reasonably supposed. From this case which, though supposed, 
is very likely to occur, it will be seen that a colony, at the 
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antipodes even of its mother country, might help to supply 
that mother country with cheap corn; and by means of the 
cheapness of land which is an attribute of colonies. Both by a 
direct and an indirect trade, colonies might, according to their 
number and extent, enlarge the field for employing capital and 
labour in the mother country; at home; without reference to 
the emigration of people or the removal of capital into distant 
fields of employment. The warmest imagination could hardly 
exaggerate the benefits which a country like England might 
derive from such enlargements of her domestic field of produc- 
tion; could hardly reckon at too much the new demand for 
labour at home, in building, machinery and manufactures; for 
the produce of domestic agriculture, corn alone excepted ; for 
ships; for the use of mercantile capital; and for all kinds of 
services not usually called labour. 

But, it may be said, a country like England, having no com 
laws, might obtain all these benefits without colonies. Ci The 
possession of colonies/’ Sir Henry Parnell would say, affords 
no advantages which could not be obtained by commercial 
intercourse with independent states.” Here again the question 
of dominion is mixed up with the question of existence. Inde- 
pendent states! which are the independent states that could 
produce very cheap corn for the English market? The United 
States: truly; but the United States t are as much colonies as 
were the never dependent colonies of Greece. Canada, on the 
other hand, being dependent, is neither more nor less fit than 
the United States to produce cheap com for the English market. 
Let us banish altogether, for the present, the idea of monopoly 
or dominion. Of him who has done this. I would ask. What 
coimtr)', in which land is cheap, is most fit, on other accounts, 
to provide the English with cheap corn? Not Poland; because 
there property is insecure, industry unskilful and the people 
barbarous; not Buenos Ayres, where land is cheaper than in 
any other country, being obtainable in unlimited quantities 
for nothing, of the richest quality, already cleared and drained 
by nature; not Buenos Ayres, because the people of this 
colony are barbarously unskilful and have no desire for English 
goods; not Ceylon; because, though that country be improperly 
called an English colony, its inhabitants are not anxious to 
obtain English goods; none of these, but the United States, 
Canada and the English settlements in South Africa and 
Australia; because, in all of those countries, corn might be raised 
on cheap land, with English skill, by people anxious to buy 
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English goods. If the English should buy cheap corn of the 
Canadians with Chinese tea and silver* it might be by means of 
selling English goods to the growers of cheap food in Australia. 
If cheap com were brought to England, whether by the most 
straight and simple* or by the most round-about and compli- 
cated traffic* the original purchase- money of such corn must be 
manufactured goods* the produce of capital and labour employed 
in England; and it could be nothing else. Whence it follows, 
inevitably* that the number or extent of the markets* in which 
the English might buy very cheap corn* must depend upon the 
number or extent of countries raising cheap corn and requiring 
English goods. An English colony* whether dependent like 
Canada* or independent like the United States, might do both: 
it might both raise the com and want the manufactured goods. 
We may conclude* then* that with a view to the greatest market 
for buying cheap com* a people like the English would plant 
or extend colonies; nations of Englishmen bom* and their 
descendants; using the English language; preserving English 
skill and English tastes; and* therefore, both able and willing 
to purchase English goods with cheap com. 


II. Relief from excessive numbers. 

In modern times, no old country has ever obtained relief from 
excessive numbers by means of colonization. In no case* has 
the number of emigrants been sufficient to diminish* even for a 
year, the ruinous competition of labourers for employment; 
much less to produce any lasting improvement in the condition 
of the bulk of the people. More than once, however* this has 
been the object* or has been called the object, of an old state in 
promoting colonization. Twice since their late war with the 
French* the English have sent out bodies of people to colonies 
under the rule of the English government, for the declared 
purpose of checking pauperism at home: first to the Dutch 
colony of South Africa* and next to the English colony of Upper 
Canada. On neither of these occasions was the object attained 
even in the slightest degree. Both these attempts were called 
experiments. This year the English government is making* to 
use the expression of Lord Goderich* another ** experiment ,J of 
the same kind* by providing the funds wherewith to convey to 
South Africa a number of destitute children; the prodigious 
number of twenty. Considering that the population of England 
is fourteen millions, this experiment may be justly called child's 
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play. The previous experiment in South Africa, and the outlay 
of £60,000 in taking English paupers to Upper Canada, at the 
suggestion of Mr. (now Sir Robert) Wilmot Horton, and the 
Emigration Committees of the house of commons, were hardly 
less preposterous, if we are to believe that any benefit to the 
labouring class at home was seriously expected from them. To 
call experiments measures so futile, so obviously inadequate to 
the end in view, is an abuse of language; and one calculated to 
be mischievous ; since, if these childish attempts had really been 
experiments, the signal failure of them would have been a fact 
tending to establish, that colonization with a view to relief from 
excessive numbers must necessarily fail of its object. 

Two classes of men in England, classes of the most opposite 
turn of mind, have decided against colonization with this view; 
and on grounds equally unreasonable: first, those unreasoning 
men who would determine questions in political economy by 
quoting scripture; secondly, men who possess in a high degree 
the faculty of reason, but who, having made a religion for 
themselves, are often under the influence of a kind of bigotry; 
I mean those political economists who worship capital. Speak 
of emigration to one of the former class, and he wall exclaim, 
“Dwell in the land and verily ye shall be fed 1 '; to one of the 
latter, and he will say, — -The question deserves profound regard ; 
but as employment for labour is in proportion to capital, as 
emigration would cost money and diminish capital, therefore 
it would diminish employment for labour and do more harm 
than good. 

Whether right or wrong in their dislike of emigration, those 
who swear by David, and those who worship capital, are equally 
contradicted by facts. The people do dwell in the land, but 
verily they are not fed. Though no labour be employed save 
by capital, still millions upon millions of capital are accumu- 
lated, not to employ domestic labour, but, for want of employ- 
ment far capital , either to lie idle, or to be wasted in distant and 
ruinous speculations. The quotation from scripture may be 
disposed of by another: “Increase and multiply, and replenish 
the earth , and subdue it” Hut those who object to emigration 
on the score of its expense deserve, on account of their reputa- 
tion and authority, that their argument should be carefully 
examined. 

The argument is stated as follows, by Mr, Mill: 

It has been often enough, and clearly enough explained, that it 
is capital which gives employment to labour: we may, therefore, 
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take it as a postulate. A certain quantity of capital* then, is 
necessary to give employment to the population* which any removal 
for the sake of colonization may leave behind. But if, to afford the 
expense of that removal, so much is taken from the capital of the 
country that the remainder is not sufficient for the employment of 
the remaining population, there is, in that case, a redundancy of 
population* and all the evils which it brings. For the well-being 
of the remaining population* a certain quantity of food is required, 
and a certain quantity of all those other things which minister to 
human happiness. But to raise this quantity of other things* a 
certain quantity of capital is indispensably necessary. If that 
quantity of capital is not supplied* the food and other things cannot 
be obtained. 

Though the argument stated thus hypothetically, thus 
guarded by ifs , amounts to the statement of a mere truism, 
still the “postulate” which runs through the argument is an 
assumption, that emigration would take away too much capital; 
so much as to leave too little for the remaining people* Mr. 
Bentham assumes this without any ifs . 

Colonization [he says] requires an immediate expense* an actual 
loss of wealth, for a future profit* for a contingent gain. The 
capital which is carried away for the improvement of the land in 
the colonies, had it been employed in the mother-country* would 
have added to its increasing wealth* as well as to its population* 
and to the means of its defence, whilst* as to the produce of the 
colonies* only a small part ever reaches the mother-country. If 
colonization is a folly when employed as a means of enrichment* it 
is at least an agreeable folly. 

Now upon what rests this assumption? It rests upon two 
other assumptions, one of which is true, the other false; first, 
that no labour is employed save by capital; secondly, that all 
capital employs labour. If it were true that every increase 
of capital necessarily gave employment to more labour; if it 
were true, as Professor JPCulIoch has said, that “there is 
plainly only one way of effectually improving the condition of 
the great majority of the community or of the labouring class, 
and that is by increasing the ratio of capital to population" then 
it might be assumed that colonization would, on account of 
its expense, do more harm than good. But it is not true that 
all capital employs labour. To say so, is to say that which a 
thousand facts prove to be untrue* Capital frequently increases 
without providing any more employment for labour* That 
this does actually happen in England, I have endeavoured to 
show elsewhere. It follows, that capital, for which there is no 
employment at home, might be spent A on emigration without 
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diminishing employment for labour to the slightest extent. 
I use the word spent instead of invested, in order to save the 
trouble of explaining at length, that if capital so employed 
were utterly lost, that loss of capital need not diminish employ- 
ment for labour. No one pretends that employment for English 
labour was diminished, to the extent of a single pair of hands, 
by the loans which the English lately made to the republics, 
so called, of South America, to the Spanish Cortes, to Don 
Miguel or Don Pedro; or by the late waste of English capital in 
pretending to work mines in South America, or in glutting 
distant markets with English goods sold for less than the cost 
of production ; or by the waste of English capital in founding 
the Swan River settlement. Still less has employment for 
English labour been diminished by late investments of English 
capital, in foreign countries, which yield some return : such as 
loans to the emperors of Austria and Russia, to the kings of 
Prussia, Naples, the Low Countries and France; purchases 
lately made in the securities of foreign governments, amounting 
at one time in the French funds alone to near £40,000,000; 
investments of English capital in the iron and cotton works of 
France, the Low Countries and Germany; and finally, loans to the 
North American States. If all the capital removed from England 
in all these ways during the last seventeen years, amounting to 
some hundreds of millions, had been lost in conducting emigra- 
tion, employment for labour in England would not have been 
less than it is at present. 

A recent fact illustrates this view of the subject still more 
forcibly. During the last year (1832), it is supposed, about 
125,000 people, men women and children, emigrated from 
Britain to the United States, Canada and Australia. Of 
these a considerable number carried property with them, 
varying in amount from £5000 to a few pounds over the cost 
of passage. The passage of the whole of them must have 
cost, at the lowest estimate of £5 for each person, not less 
than £625,000. Supposing that they took with them a capital 
of £5 each, upon the average, which seems a very low estimate, 
emigration from Britain carried off during the last year a 
capital of £1,250,000. Does anyone pretend that this abstrac- 
tion of capital has diminished, to the extent of a single pair of 
hands, the amount of employment for labour in Britain ? Might 
we not rather expect, if England had no com laws, that these 
125,000 emigrants, employing their capital and labour in a 
wide and rich field, would create a new demand for the produce 
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of capital and labour employed in Britain ? Let these questions 
he answered carefully, and it will appear that much of the 
capital of such a country as England may be used in promoting 
emigration, without diminishing, to say the least, the amount 
of employment for domestic labour. Whether capital might 
be so used with profit to the owners of it ; whether, by such a 
use of capital, effectual relief from excessive numbers might be 
obtained, are questions which belong rather to the means than 
to the ends of colonization. Here, my sole object is to show 
how groundless is the objection to emigration on the score of 
its expense; how futile is that a priori reasoning, by which some 
conclude, that the cost of emigration would necessarily diminish, 
according to its amount, the amount of employment for labour 
at home, I have dwelt so long on this objection, not with, a 
view to recommend emigration by means of an outlay of English 
capital (for I shall endeavour to show hereafter that it w r ould 
be greatly for the advantage of colonies to provide a fund for 
the immigration of labour), but in order to remove a prejudice 
against colonization, on the ground of the mischievous loss of 
capital which it might occasion to the mother-country; a pre- 
judice which stops him who entertains it, on the very threshold 
of this subject. 

Supposing that, whether by means of English capital about, 
at all events, to fly off to foreign countries, or by means of a 
fund raised in the colonies, such an amount of labour should 
emigrate from England as considerably to diminish the pro- 
portion which, in England, labour bears to employment, then 
would the wages of labour be higher, then would the state of 
the bulk of the people be improved, then would relief be 
obtained from excessive numbers. This great end of coloniza- 
tion has never been so much as seriously contemplated by the 
ruling class in England. On the contrary, taught by certain 
economists to believe, that profits rise when wages fall, and fall 
when wages rise, that the prosperity of the capitalist is consistent 
only with the misery of the labourer, the late ruling class in 
England would have set their faces against any project of 
colonization which had seemed fit to raise wages. Late events 
have produced some change of feeling on this subject; and 
coming events, probably, will soon produce a greater change, 
“ What/ J says Mr, Mill, “is felt as disagreeable by th t great men 9 
is sure never to continue long without an effort, either wise or 
foolish, for the removal of it, M The new ruling class of England, 
those whom late events have made the great men of England, 
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are placed in a situation which may render excess of numbers 
highly disagreeable to them. They may be glad to pay high 
wages for the security of their property; to prevent the devasta- 
tion of England through commotions arising from discontent 
in the bulk of the people. Even before the late change, while 
the fears of the great men were urging them to bring about 
that change, while fires were blazing and mobs exacting higher 
wages in the south of England, a dread of the political evils 
likely to come from excessive numbers, induced the English 
Government to form a Board of Emigration, with the avowed 
purpose of improving the condition of the labouring class, by 
removing some of them to the colonies, A more foolish, or 
rather futile, effort by great men to remove what they felt as 
disagreeable, was perhaps never made; but the effort, feeble and 
puerile though it were, tends to point out that for a country 
situated like England, in which the ruling and the subject 
orders are no longer separated by a middle class, and in which 
the subject order, composing the bulk of the people, are in a 
state of gloomy discontent arising from excessive numbers; 
that for such a country, one chief end of colonization is to 
prevent tumults, to keep the peace, to maintain order, to 
uphold confidence in the security of property, to hinder inter- 
ruptions of the regular course of industry and trade, to avert 
the terrible evils which, in a country like England, could not 
but follow any serious political convulsion. 

For England, another end of colonization, by means of relief 
from excessive numbers, would be relief from that portion of 
the poor’s-rate which maintains workmen in total or partial 
idleness; an object in which the ruling order have an obvious 
interest. 

For England again, a very useful end of colonization would 
be to turn the tide of Irish emigration from England to her 
colonies; not to mention that the owners of land in Ireland, 
most of them being foreigners by religion, might thus be taken 
out of the dilemma in which they are now placed: that of a 
choice between legally giving up a great part of their rental 
to the hungry people, and yielding to the people's violence the 
land which was taken by violence from their fathers. 

Finally, comprised in relief from excessive numbers is the 
relief to many classes, not called labourers or capitalists, from 
that excessive competition for employment which renders them 
uneasy and dissatisfied. Of the 125,000 persons who quitted 
England last year to settle in colonies, not a few were profes- 
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sional men: surgeons* clergymen, lawyers, architects, engineers, 
surveyors, teachers and clerks: some few of them were gover- 
nesses. It will be seen, when we shall come to the means of 
colonization, that, if colonies were properly managed, they 
would furnish, according to the continual progress in their 
number or extent, a continually increasing demand for the 
services of all those classes. 

HI. Enlargement of the field for employing capital . 

This end of colonization is distinct from that enlargement of 
the held for employing capital, which would come by the 
creation of extensive markets for the purchase of cheap com 
with the produce of domestic industry* It may be best ex- 
plained by reference to some facts. Since England began to 
colonize, how many Englishmen have quitted their country 
with small fortunes, and returned with large ones, made by 
means of high profits in the colonies! In the West India 
islands alone, millions upon millions of English capital have 
been employed with very great profit; millions upon millions, 
which, we may be sure, would not have been removed to the 
West Indies, if they could have been invested at home with 
equal profit. An existing London Company has more than 
doubled its capital in a few years, besides paying a handsome 
dividend to the shareholders, by the purchase and sale of waste 
land in Upper Canada. In 1829, the Dutch firm of Crommelin, 
of Amsterdam, advanced 1,500,000 dollars to some colonists 
m America, for the purpose of making a canal. This money is 
securely invested, and yields a higher interest, or profit than it 
w T ould have done had it remained in Holland; a country in 
which, as in England, capital appears to increase faster than 
the field of production. The loan lately made by the London 
house of baring Brothers, to the state of Louisiana, is a secure 
and profitable investment of English capital in the improvement 
of a colony. While I write, the firm of Thomas Wilson and 
C ompany is negotiating in London a loan of 3,500,000 dollars to 
the state of Alabama. One condition of this loan, evidently 
devised to tempt the capitalists of London, is that the lenders 
shall not be paid off for thirty years. Examples without end 
migjit be adduced of profitable investments made by the people 
of old states in new colonies; and made, too, without any per- 
manent abstraction of capital from the old country. That 
great masses of English capital have been wasted in colonies, is 
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also true. Of such a case, the absurd proceedings of the London 
Australian Agricultural Company , and the capital wasted in 
founding the Swan River settlement, are good examples. But 
those sums were as well wasted in that way, as if they had been 
lent to Don Miguel or Don Pedro. To say that because English 
capital has been wasted in colonies, no more capital ought to 
be invested in that way, would be like saying, that because 
Waterloo bridge yields no profit to those who built it, no more 
bridges ought to be built. How English capital might be 
securely invested in colonies without loss, with certain profit; 
what would be the most secure and profitable mode of investing 
English capital in colonies; these are questions which belong 
to the next division of this subject. Here it is sufficient to 
have shown, by the above examples, that colonies may open a 
rich and wide field for employing that capital of a mother country, 
for which there is no very profitable employment at home. 

All these ends of colonization, the extension of markets, relief 
in several ways from excessive numbers, and new investments 
for capital, may now be brought under one head ; namely, a 
progressive enlargement, partly domestic, and partly colonial, 
of the field for employing capital and labour. The vast import- 
ance of this object to a country, situated like England, is more 
fully explained in some of the foregoing notes . 1 

THE ENDS OF COLONIZATION, AS RESPECTS THE 
COLONY 

The United States are still colonies, according to the sense in 
which the word is used here. They receive people from old 
states, and send out a much greater number of people to settle 
in new places. For promoting the immigration of capital and 
people, the motive of these states seems to be precisely opposite 
to that of an old country in promoting the emigration of capital 
and people. The old country w r ants an enlargement of its field 
for employing capital and labour: the colonies want more 
capital and labour for cultivating an unlimited field. Bv 
pouring capital and labour into England, you would augment 
the competition and uneasiness of capitalists, as well as the 
competition and misery of labourers: by pouring capital and 
labour into America, you would increase the wealth and great- 
ness of that great colony. By pouring labour only into Eng- 
land, you would not increase the capital of that country, because 
1 Not Included in this extract. 
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the increase of labour would not find employment; but, as 
labour creates capital before capital employs labour, and as, in 
America, there is capital enough for the employment of more 
labour and room for the employment of more capital, therefore, 
by pouring labour only into America, you would provide more 
capital for the employment of still more labour* It follows, 
that colonies situated like the United States, colonies, that is, 
which already possess more capital than labour, have a greater 
interest in obtaining labour than in obtaining capital from old 
countries: just as a country situated Like England, has a greater 
interest in procuring relief from excessive numbers than from 
the competition of capital with capital. As the main object 
of an old country in promoting emigration is to send forth 
continually all that portion of the constantly increasing labouring 
class for which there is not employment with good wages, so 
the main object of a colony in promoting the immigration of 
people is to obtain as much labour as can find employment 
with good wages* A like difference of objects occurs with 
respect to new markets, and especially to those in which com 
should be bought or sold. The object of the colony is to buy 
manufactured goods with raw produce and corn; that of the old 
country to buy raw produce and com with manufactured goods: 
the object of the colony is to obtain more labour, wherewith to 
raise the means of buying manufactured goods; that of the old 
country to obtain cheap com, wherewith to support more 
labourers at home. But, though two persons in different places 
cannot meet without proceeding in opposite directions; though, 
if they intend to meet, the object of one is to go in one direction 
and the object of the other to go in an opposite direction; 
still they have a common object, that of meeting. Just so in 
colonization, though the immediate object of an old state be 
to send out people, and that of a colony to receive people, 
though the colony want to sell, and the old country want to 
buy, the means of life; still they have a common object, that 
of increasing the number and enjoyments of mankind. Their 
common object is to give full play to the principle of population, 
so long as any habitable part of the colony remains uninhabited. 

1 his community of interest becomes still more plain when we 
reflect on the object of a colony in removing people from the 
settled to the waste parts of the colony. Here the immediate 
object of the colony is the very same as that of the mother 
country ; an enlargement of the general field of production in 
proportion to the general increase of capital and labour. The 
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object of the old country is, that room should be made for more 
people; that of the colony to make room for more people. 
These truisms are repeated, because it will be useful to bear 
them in mind when we shall come to the means of colonization , 
and because, hitherto, those who have had the means of coloni- 
zation at their disposal would seem never to have heard of these 

mere truisms. . 

With a view also to saving time when we shall come to tne 
means of colonization, it will be well to notice here, in a more 
particular way, some of the special objects of a colony in 
promoting the immigration of people. 

I have attempted to prove elsewhere, that want of free labour 
is the cause of slavery in America; not the dearness of labour, 
but the want of free labour at any price. W hy do the settlers 
in New South Wales, having capital, dread above all things 
that the English Government should cease to pour into that 
colony a stream of population utterly depraved and irreclaim- 
able? The criminal code of England is more bloody than that 
of any other country which has a code of laws; but in i'>ew 
South Wales, the proportion of public executions to public 
executions in England is, I believe, allowing for the difference 
of numbers, in the ratio of 325 t° *■ This JS acc °unted 
for when we reflect, that, of the convicts sent to New South 
Wales, nine out of ten are men, brought to that pass, most of 
them, by the violence of their passions ; nine men to one woman , 
men accustomed to unbridled indulgence and reckless of a 
social ties. The result need not be described, Nor is it difficult 
to account for the attachment of the English Government to 
this system of Reformation. If English convicts were punished 
by imprisonment at home, though the English aristocracy 
would have, to bestow upon their dependants, more places such 
as that of jailer or turnkey, they would miss the disposal of a 
number of places such as gentlemen will accept. The governor 
of New South Wales is a jailer; but, being called \ our Excel- 
lency, anti paid accordingly, he is thankful for his place; as 
thankful as anyone ever is for a place which he has obtained by 
electioneering services. But how are we to account for the 
attachment of the richer colonists to this homd system ot 
transportation? By their want of free labour; by their anxiety 
to keep that slave labour, without winch each of them could 
use no more capital than his own hands could employ. icy 
say, and with perfect truth, that if the supply of convicts were 
stopped the colony would be ruined. Assuredly the colony 
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would be ruined, unless the richer settlers should find the means 
of obtaining either free labour, or that kind of slave labour which 
they have in America, 

But even with the convict system, there is a deficiency of 
labour. In Van Diemen's Land, it is common to see one, two 
or three, thousand sheep all in one flock, the old and the young, 
the strong and the weak, al> mixed together. While feeding, 
the strongest of a flock, so mixed, always take the van, the 
weakest always bringing up the rear. Thus a great number of 
the lambs or weaker sheep are starved to death; and, of course, 
the profits of the owner of the flock are by so much diminished. 
Why is this loss incurred? for want of more shepherds; of 
more labour. If there were in Van Diemen's Land shepherds 
enough to manage all the flocks in the best way, the increase 
of produce would give higher wages to the greater number of 
labourers, besides augmenting the profits of the flock owners. 
The soil and climate of New South Wales appear admirably 
suited to the growth of tobacco, olive oil, silk, and wine. A 
London company has spent near £300,000 with the intention, 
declared by its prospectus, of growing all these things in New 
South Wales. Why has it not grown any of these things? 
Because for the growth of any of these things constant and 
combined labour is required; an element of production wanting 
in New South Wales. Convict labour, though constant when 
compared with such labour as is got by the occasional immigra- 
tion of free workmen, is very inconstant when compared with 
the labour of negro slaves. The convict works only so long as 
his term of punishment lasts, and for one master only $0 long 
as the governor pleases, or the secretary of the governor, or 
the superintendent of convicts, or some member of the colonial 
council; any one of whom may suddenly, and without rhyme 
or reason, deprive a settler of his convict servants. While 
slave labour may be combined in quantities proportioned to 
the capitalist's means of buying slaves, convict labour can never 
be combined in large quantities; because, as the government 
bestows this labour, if any one settler should obtain more than 
his due share of convicts, all the others would complain of gross 
partiality; and because the proportion of convicts to settlers is 
so small, that without gross partiality no one settler can have 
more than a few pairs of convict hands. Favoured settlers, 
those who find favour with the governor and his officers, do 
often obtain more than a fair share of convicts; but, as the 
favour of governors is uncertain, no motive is furnished, even in 
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these cases of gross partiality, for the commencement of works 
which require the constant employment of many hands, at the 
same time, in the same place, and for a period of consecutive 
years* How, says Mr* Blaxland, a great land proprietor of 
New South Wales; how should our settlers undertake to plant 
vineyards, when years must pass before any wine could be got; 
years during which much labour finis t be employed in tending 
the vines; when, for gathering the grapes and turning them 
into wine, much more labour would be required; and when, in 
this colony, the supply of labour is always, not only small, but 
uncertain? This is why the Australian Agricultural Company 
has not raised any exchangeable produce ; save wool, which in 
a country like New South Wales, naturally dear and dry, may 
be raised with very little labour: this is why the greater part 
of the £300,000 spent by that company has been utterly wasted ; 
is gone to nothing* 

Why has so much of the capital perished, that was taken to 
the Swan River? for want of labour wherewith to preserve 
it* Why do the few settlers that remain in that colony wish 
for a supply of convict labour? because they have no free 
labour* 

In Canada, as in the United States, there is a want of free 
labour for works which require the combination of many hands 
and division of employments* The canals which the English 
government has lately formed in Canada could not have been 
finished, or perhaps begun, without a supply of labour from 
Ireland* The great Lake Erie canal, a work of which the 
public advantage, and the profit to the undertakers, was made 
manifest upon paper long before the work was begun, could 
not perhaps have been begun, most certainly could not have 
been finished, without a great supply of Irish labour* Capital 
from Amsterdam and London, and labour from Ireland, have, 
lately, been of infinite service to the United States* Theirs is 
the most favorable case. In all the more favorable cases, the 
difficulty is for masters to get servants* In the less favor- 
able cases, such as Buenos Ayres and the Swan River, the 
difficulty would be for servants to find masters* In the worst 
cases, want of labour leads to want of capital, and condemns 
the people to a state of poverty and barbarism: in the best 
cases, the people would be more wealthy, would produce and 
enjoy more, if they were more numerous m proportion to 
capital. All the more favorable cases are maintained by 
some expedient, which more or less counteracts the want of 
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labour; in the United States by slavery and the immigration 
of people; in New South Wales and Van Diemen's Land by the 
convict system ; in Canada by a constant immigration of labour 
by sea, greater than ever took place before in the history of 
colonization. If the means by which the United States* Canada 
and New South Wales, obtain labour, should be taken away, 
no others being supplied, then must those colonies soon fall 
into the miserable state of other colonies which have never had 
any means of obtaining labour. In a word, from whatever 
point of view we look at this subject, it appears that the great 
want of colonies is Labour, the original purchase -money of 
all things. 


THE MEANS OF COLONIZATION 

The elements of colonization, it is quite obvious, are waste 
land and the removal of people. If there were no waste land, 
no people would remove; if no people would remove, waste land 
must remain in a desert state. Waste land is cultivated by 
the removal of people, and people are removed by means of 
the motive to removal furnished by the existence of waste 
land. Capital for the removal of people, and for the settlement 
of people on waste land, being included in the ideas of removal 
and settlement, the means of colonization, it follows inevitably, 
will resolve themselves into the disposal of waste land for the 
removal of people. A notice of some facts will illustrate this 
proposition. 

Ihe moving power for founding the first English colony in 
America, that did not perish, was a grant by James I., to the 
London Company , of five degrees of waste land in Virginia. 
The power of the king to dispose of waste land induced the 
company to form the project of founding a colony: the powcF 
thus obtained by the company to dispose of waste land, enabled 
them to find people willing to emigrate, and capital for their 
removal and settlement. Just so, in the case of the last colony 
founded by England, those who founded the colony ivere 
induced to remove by receiving grants of waste land from the 
English government* Mr. PecFs motive for removing to the 
Swan River with a capital of £50,000 and some hundred people, 
was a grant of 500,000 acres of waste land ; and the motive w ith 
which those people accompanied him was the hope of high 
wages for cultivating waste land, or the prospect of obtaining 
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waste land of their own. So also, last year, when an English 
company offered Lord Goderich £125,000 for 500,000 acres of 
land at Spencer’s Gulph on the south coast of Australia, intending 
to lay out £375,000 more in planting a colony on that desert 
spot, the motive of those projectors was to obtain waste land. 
Of the 125,000 people, who are supposed to have emigrated from 
Britain last year to settle in the United States, Canada and 
Australia, the greater number were induced to remove by the 
prospect of obtaining waste land, and the remainder by a 
prospect of benefits to result to them from the disposal of waste 
land in the countries where they should settle. The greatest 
emigration of people that ever took place in the world occurs 
from the eastern states to the outside of the western states of 
America; and here the sole object in removing is either to 
obtain waste land, or to reap benefits in some other shape from 
the late disposal of waste land. It seems needless to multiply 
such examples. 

The disposal of waste land for the removal of people might 
be considered in two different points of view: first, as that 
element of colonization is liable to be used by an old state; 
and secondly, as it is liable to be used by a colony. Both these 
ways of examining the subject would lead to the same con- 
clusion. For instance, we should determine the best mode of 
treating waste land, either by ascertaining how the United 
States might best dispose of waste land for the removal of 
people, or how the English, with the same object, might best 
dispose of waste land in Canada or Australia. But considering 
that the removal of people is a secondary means of colonization, 
depending on the disposal of waste land; seeing that it is waste 
land which draws people from the settled to the waste parts of 
the colony, and so makes room for the arrival of people from an 
old country, and that this prime mover, or point of attraction, 
exists in the colony, it will be found much more convenient to 
look at the means of colonization from a colonial position. If 
this course had been pursued before, the English would not 
have been as ignorant as they are of the political economy of 
new countries. Their economists, in treating of colonies, have 
worked with no other tools than those which they were accus- 
tomed to use in explaining the phenomena of an old country; 
have reasoned from principles, that were true in the old country, 
to facts that never existed in the colony. They remind one of 
an Englishman who, having been used to the luxury of music, 
carried a grand upright piano to the Swan River, and then. 
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finding no' body to make a cupboard for him, was fain to gut 
the musical instrument and use it for holding his crockery; or 
of that English colonial minister, who, knowing that in Europe 
the seas are salt, sent waterbutts from England for the use of 
the English fleet on a freshwater sea in America. By looking 
at this subject from a colonial position, we shall proceed from 
facts to conclusions. Whatever course it would be best for 
the United States to pursue for drawing people from England 
to America, would be the best course that the English could 
pursue for sending people to Canada or Australia. Having 
ascertained what this best course is, it will be easy to apply 
our conclusions to the foundation of colonies; and to show how 
an old state might best co-operate with a colony for ghing to 
the means of colonisation their greatest possible effect. 

I. The disposal of waste land. 

It is not because land is uncultivated, nor even because it 
is uninhabited, that it forms an element of colonization. The 
greater part of Prince Edward's Island, in the Gulph of St. Law- 
rence, though neither cultivated nor inhabited, still, being the 
private property of two English lords, is not liable to be used for 
the removal of people; nor, indeed, is any land, to which no 
government can give a title of possession; since the motive for 
removing to waste land is the prospect of obtaining a property 
in the land. Considering how much land in America, South 
Africa and Australia, is open to be used by individuals without 
a title to the possession of it, it would be surprising that so few 
people should ever have used land without a title, if we did not 
reflect, also, on the influence of that “charm of property,” which, 
says M. Dumont, “is the spur of youth and pillow of old age.” 
Those Americans who, under the name of squatters * use land 
without a title are exceptions to the general rule. Their 
motives for acting differently from people in general will be 
noticed hereafter. But while, speaking generally, people will 
not use land without a title, they will obtain a title to land 
without using their property, or to more land than they can 
possibly use. The English company which founded Virginia 
would have preferred a grant of all America to a grant of five 
degrees. Lower Canada is not the only English colony in which 
English lords have obtained great tracts of land, without using, 
or even intending to use, their property. An Englishman, 
calling himself the Earl of Stirling, lately took much pains to 
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make out a property in ail the land of Upper Canada. The 
clergy of the political church in Upper Canada have obtained a 
property in vast tracts of land which they cannot use. General 
Lafayette lately accepted from the United States 300,000 acres 
of waste land which he cannot or will not use. In 1824, the 
Australian Agricultural Company and the Van Diemens Land 
Company, both of London, obtained, the one, 1, 000,000, the 
other, 300,000 acres of waste land, when it was impossible they 
should turn a fourth part of those great tracts to any useful 
purpose. The first immigrants to the Swan River obtained 
more land than a thousand times as many people could have 
cultivated. In all these cases, and in a countless number 
more, so much of the chief element, of the primary means, of 
colonization was annihilated. Nay, further, in most of them, 
the destruction was extended for a time to land that was not 
granted ; as for instance, at 'the Swan River, where a broad 
stripe of the coast, not being used, being almost without in- 
habitants and quite without roads, became, when it became 
the property of individuals, a bar to the disposal of land more 
in the interior; land which, if the coast were inhabited and easily 
passable, might be disposed of for the removal of people. For 
the same reason, General Lafayette has been requested to sell 
his grant to people who will use it; because, that is, being at once 
desert and private property, it is a bar to the progress of settle- 
ment in all directions towards its centre. This, again, is the 
case with the lands of the clergy in Canada; and with a still 
more absurd kind of property created in that colony; namely, 
tracts of land “reserved” by the crown in the midst of land 
which has become the property of individuals. In this last 
case, the government behaves worse than the dog in the manger, 
who only prevented others from using that which he could not 
use himself. Resides doing this, the government of Canada 
injures all the people who surround its reserves of land, by 
interposing deserts amongst them: it is as if the dog had bitten 
the cattle, besides hindering them from eating the hay. As 
flour is an element of bread, so is waste land an element of 
colonization ; but as flour, which has been turned into pie-crust, 
will not make bread, so neither is waste land, which has become 
private property, an dement of colonization. It is the disposal 
of waste land in a certain way, which is the primary means of 
colonization ; and when the land has been disposed of in another 
way, the power to dispose of it in the right way no longer exists. 
Land, to be an element of colonization, must not only be waste. 
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but it must be public property, liable to be converted into 
private property for the end in view. In the art of colonization, 
therefore, the first rule is of a negative kind: it is that govern- 
ments, having power over waste land, and seeking to promote 
the removal of people, should never throw away any of that 
power; should never dispose of waste land except for the object 
in view, for the removal of people, for the greatest progress of 
colonization. 

This rule has never been strictly observed by any colonizing 
government: it has been grossly neglected by all such govern- 
ments, excepting only the United States, which, since they 
became entirely independent, have been more cautious than 
any other colonizing government ever was about the disposal 
of waste land. One or two examples of this neglect, and this 
caution, will assist us in determining in what way a government 
ought to dispose of waste land with a view to colonization. 

The most striking instance of the neglect of this rule has 
occurred in the Dutch colony of South Africa. Here, we are 
informed by Mr. Barrow, in the account of his travels through 
that colony, the colonial government, having absolute control 
over all the land in the country, disposed of that land in the 
following way. They first declared that anyone desirous to 
obtain land should be at liberty to do so on one condition; 
namely, that of taking a hundred times, at least, more land 
than he could possibly cultivate. The whole district to be 
granted was marked out in circles, the diameter of each circle 
being some miles; and anyone who undertook to live in the 
centre of one of those circles obtained a title to all the land 
within tiie circle. What became of the land between the circles 
is not stated; but all these interstices must necessarily have 
been so many “crown reserves.” The object of this system 
was to separate those who should become proprietors; to 
separate them, all from each other, by a distance equal to 
the diameter of the circles; and the motive for this object 
was fear lest, if the colonists were not so separated, they 
might, as union is force, be strong enough to think of self- 
government. This object was fully accomplished, and the 
colony was effectually ruined. All the land so granted, though 
scarcely inhabited, still less cultivated, ceased, by this manner 
of disposing of it, to be an element of colonization. That such 
a disposal of the land had no tendency to promote the removal 
of people, save only that of the few persons thus scattered over 
the colony, becomes plain when we reflect, that there can be 
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but one motive for emigrating to a place where all the land 
has become private property, namely, the hope of obtaining 
high wages; and that a few scattered settlers were necessarily 
prevented, even by their dispersion, from accumulating capital 
wherewith to pay high wages to immigrant labourers. If they 
had not obtained some slaves, that is some combination of 
labour in the particular works of their farms, they would, being 
so scattered and prevented from combining their own labour, 
have degenerated into the state of those savage descendants 
of Spaniards, who inhabit the plains of Buenos Ayres* As it 
was, a more ignorant and brutal race of men than the boors or 
farmers of South Africa never, perhaps, existed* The poverty 
and barbarism of that country, the unfitness of the greater 
part of it for the work of colonization, are owing, not, as has been 
supposed for the want of a better reason, to the badness of its 
soil and climate, (for these very much resemble those of Spain) 
but to the neglect by its early governments of the first rule in 
the art of colonization. 

If the first Dutch governor of New York had been able, he 
would probably have been willing, enough, to ruin that colony 
by planting each of the first settlers in the centre of a circle 
nine or twelve miles round; but here, fortunately, the warlike 
temper of the natives, and the extreme denseness of the forests, 
made it impossible to execute such a contrivance for ruining 
the colony. Though, in this case, the first settlers were allowed 
to appropriate much more land than they could possibly use, 
still they were allowed to settle whereabouts they pleased. In 
fear of the natives, and checked by the density of the forests, 
they settled not very far from each other, and were thus enabled 
to hold some intercourse with each other, to assist each other 
in some degree, to accumulate some capital, to preserve in 
some degree the arts and civilization of their rnother-country. 
In this case, circumstances independent of the government, 
created a sort of rule for the disposal of waste land* This case 
is not, therefore, an example of attention in a government to 
the first rule in the art of colonization: it is mentioned by way 
of contrast with the preceding case; a contrast the more re- 
markable, since the miserable colony of South Africa, and the 
prosperous colony of New York, were founded by the same 
industrious, skilful and thrifty nation. 

Two examples of some caution on the part of colonial govern- 
ments in disposing of waste land may now be cited, in contrast 
with examples of reckless profusion. 
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i* Up to the year 1822, thirty -four years after the first 
settlement in New South Wales, and when the prosperity of the 
free settlers in that colony was a subject of great admiration in 
England, the quantity of waste land disposed of by the govern- 
ment was 381,466 acres; less than the one grant obtained by 
Mr. Peel before he left England for the Swan River, Shortly 
afterwards, Lord Bathurst, the English colonial minister, living 
in London, and knowing as much about New South Wales as 
about Japan or the moon, disposed of a million of acres in a 
single grant. In one day, then, twice as much land was granted 
as had been granted in thirty- four years* Up to 1822, all the 
land in New South Wales, except less than 400,000 acres, was 
liable to be disposed of as a means of colonization, in 1828, 
when the population of the colony was little more than in 1822, 
the number of acres rendered not liable to be disposed of for 
the removal of people, was nearly 3,000,000. That the greater 
part of this land was not used by any one appears from an 
official return, which states that only a forty -first part of 
it, or 7**523 acres, was cultivated* Allowing for the very 
slight interference with nature, which is termed cultivation in 
New South Wales, and for the turn of colonial governments to 
exaggerate the prosperity of the people ruled by them, we may 
perhaps conclude, that not so much as a forty-first part of these 
3,000,000 acres was used beneficially. If so, in 1828, more than 
forty parts out of forty-one, of the land granted by the 
government of New South Wales, had been disposed of so as to 
render them no longer an element of colonization, without render- 
ing them useful to any other purpose* The profusion of the 
government after 1822, arose from the publication of Mr* Went- 
worth J s book on New South Wales* Mr* Wentworth informed 
people in England, that land in New South Wales was worth 
something; that of the 400,000 acres then granted, thousands 
of acres, being near to a market, yielded rent; that an estate in 
New South Wales was a good thing to have, especially if it 
could be got for nothing. All at once the colonial office in 
London was besieged by applicants wanting land in New South 
Wales* What way so easy of gratifying a friend of government, 
or the friends and relatives of the friends and members of 
government? Immense grants, accordingly, were made; some, 
indeed, to people who emigrated, but some to lords and members 
of parliament who never thought of emigrating. In this way, 
the colony would have been ruined, but for the peculiar 
circumstances before alluded to, which supply the colonists 
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with labour, keep them together, and provide them with a 
market, 

2. Between the modes of granting land on the Canadian and 
American sides of the line, which divides Upper Canada from 
the state of New York, there has existed until lately a very 
remarkable contrast. On the Canadian side, crown and clergy 
“reserves”; unconditional grants of vast tracts to anyone who 
could find favour with the English minister or colonial governor; 
grants of smaller tracts, but still without conditions, to dis- 
banded soldiers, military pensioners and pauper immigrants; 
in a word, the greatest profusion: on the American side a 
system, nearly fixed and uniform, one general and unvarying 
rule, with few exceptions, for the granting of land; an act of 
congress, which decrees that no waste land shall be disposed 
of except by a special grant of congress, or upon payment by 
the grantee to the government of a dollar and a quarter per 
acre. The special grants by congress are few and far between, 
while the price put upon all other waste land operates as a 
check, almost as a bar, to the appropriation of land by persons 
not ahle, or not willing, to use their property. Mr. Stuart, 
after describing various marks of indust ry and growing wealth 
on the American side of the line, says: 

We crossed the river. . . . The country we passed through (on 
the Canadian side) was greatly over-cropped, with little appearance 
of industry or exertion to reclaim it. Whenever the stage stopped 
to water the horses, the doors were crowded with children, offering 
apples and plums for sale; and we saw, for the first time on this 
side of the Atlantic, several beggars. 

The following account, of the difference between the American 
and Canadian sides of the line, in point of industry and wealth, 
is given by Mr. Pickering; a careful observer, with strong 
prejudices against the Americans. 

I am once again under the jurisdiction of the British government 
and laws, and therefore feel myself no longer an alien. Though 
the Americans, in general, are civil and friendly, still an English- 
man, himself a stranger amongst them, is annoyed and disgusted 
by their vaunts of prowess in the late puny war, and superiority 
over all other nations; and they assume it as a self-evident fact, 
that the Americans surpass all others in virtue, wisdom, valour* 
liberty, government, and ever)' other excellence. Yet, much as 
the Americans deserve ridicule for this foible, still I admire the 
energy and enterprise everywhere exhibited, and regret the apathy 
of the British government with regard to the improvement of this 
province. A single glance down tire banks of the Niagara tells on 
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which side the most efficient government has resided. On the 
United States side, large towns springing up: the numerous shipping, 
with piers to protect them in harbour; coaches rattling along the 
road ; and trade evidenced by waggons, carts, horses, and people on 
foot, m various directions. On the Canadian side, although in the 
immediate vicinity, an older settlement, and apparently better land t 
there are only two or three stores, a tavern or two, a natural harbour 
without piers, but few vessels, and two temporary landing places* 

To what is owing this striking difference between the pros- 
perity of two sets of people, cultivating the same soil, under the 
same climate, with the same degree of knowledge, and divided 
only by an imaginary Hue? What has caused the second 
emigration into the state of New York of a large proportion 
of the poorer emigrants from Britain to Upper Canada? These 
questions will be answered presently* Meanwhile, enough has 
been stated to show, that there must be some one way better 
than all the others of treating waste land for the removal of 
people, for the greatest progress of colonization ; and that every 
disposal of waste land in any way but the best way diminishes 
by so much the power of a colonizing state to proceed in the 
best way* 

What is the best way in which to dispose of waste land with 
a view to colonization? It may be supposed, that in some one 
colony, at least, for some short time, this best way of proceeding 
has been adopted, if only by accident* On the contrary, as far 
as I can learn, in no one colony of modern times, has any uniform 
system been adopted even for a week : while in nearly all colonies 
several ways of proceeding, the most different and often contra- 
dictory, have been pursued either within a short period or at 
the same time. 

The nearest approach to an uniform system is that of the 
United States; the sale of waste land by public auction at a 
fixed upset price, except as to special grants by congress* The 
exceptions, however, are so important as to defeat the rule* 
Amongst these exceptions are the grant of 300,000 acres to 
General Lafayette; grants to the amount of 6,528,000 acres to 
disbanded soldiers, and enormous grants for the support of 
schools and colleges, as well as to the undertakers of public 
works, such as roads and canals. All these grants so far resemble 
the crown and clergy reserves of Upper Canada, that they have 
diminished, according to their extent, the field of colonization, 
and injured the settlers round about those special grants* For 
neither the French general, nor the disbanded soldiers, nor the 
schools and colleges, nor the undertakers of canals, attempted 
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to cultivate the laud which they so obtained for nothing. But 
General Lafayette may sell his land for less than the minimum 
price per acre required by congress from all buyers of waste 
land. This the disbanded soldiers have actually done: thus 
counteracting whatever may have been the object of congress 
in adopting that price. In several ways, therefore, the special 
grants by congress are not merely in exception, but in down- 
right contradiction, to the general way of proceeding. 

As soon as the French settlement in Lower Canada, which 
was established by private adventurers, became of sufficient 
importance to deserve the attention of the mother-country, the 
court of Versailles proceeded to grant all the land within reach 
of emigrants, and much that was beyond their reach, to certain 
courtiers or creatures of courtiers. Each of these grantees 
obtained an immense tract, on two conditions; first, that neither 
he nor his descendants should ever part with the property; 
secondly, that he should grant leases, on condition of receiving 
services like those required from the holders of land under the 
worst feudal system of Europe. In this case, court favour, than 
which nothing is much more irregular, was the means of obtaining 
property in land ; or, if we are to consider the second condition 
attached to these scigncurics as leaving them open to use by 
settlers, then the means of obtaining land were as irregular and 
whimsical as the feudal sendees required from tenants. Upon 
the whole, however, it will seem that the establishment of these 
absurd lordships in the wilderness, was, after the Dutch plan in 
South Africa, the best way to ruin the colony, by means of the 
restrictions thereby imposed on the useful appropriation of 
waste land. In the French colony of Louisiana, on the contrary, 
“lands/' says the Abbe Raynal, “were granted indiscriminately 
to every person who applied for them, and in the manner in 
which he desired them/ 1 Here, then, instead of a system, land 
was disposed of according to the irregular fancies of individuals. 
This might be called a rule for the disposal of waste land, if it 
were not clear that every gratification of an individual fancy, 
as to the extent and situation of grants, was calculated to 
prevent the gratification of other individual fancies. The 
historian of French Louisiana, one of the many colonies that 
has perished, goes on to say — 

Had it not been for this original error, Louisiana would not have 
languished for so long a time; immense deserts would not have 
separated the colonists from each other. Being brought near to a 
common centre they would have assisted each other, and would 
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have enjoyed all the advantages of a well regulated society. Instead 
of a few hordes of savages, we should have seen a rising colony, 
which might in time have become a powerful nation, and procured 
infinite advantages to France, 

In Upper Canada land has been granted, at the same time, 
to favourites of the colonial court for nothing; to others, for 
bribes paid to colonial officers; to some, on condition of paying 
a quit rent to the government, which quit rent was exacted in 
some cases and not in others; to some, for nothing, because 
they were American royalists ; to others for so much money per 
acre, paid openly to the government, and disposed of in various 
jobs of which the note below gives an example l ; to the political 
clergy for nothing, as we have seen before; and even to the 
grantor, to the crown itself, in the preposterous shape of crown 
reserves. In this colony, too, while all these ways of granting 
land were pursued at once, during the very period of this 
irregularity in granting land, grants were refused with equal 
irregularity: because the applicant had offended the governor; 
because he asked for land in a favourable situation reserved 
by the * governor, in his excellency’s mind, I mean, for some 
relative or dependent; because he wanted land, in a situation 
which his excellency, in his wisdom, thought not fit for settle- 
ment and, in his power, resolved should continue desert ; because 
this spot w r as intended for the site of a town, and that for some 
military' purpose ; because this district had not been surveyed, or 
this was, in the governor's opinion, too thickly peopled; or that 
required more people, and was, on that day, the only spot in which 
a grant would be made. Such are not all, but only a few, of the 
very different and often contradictory grounds on which, at one 
and the same time, waste land was granted and withheld in 
this colony down to last year. 

In New South Wales and Van Diemen'S Land, colonics not 
fitly years old, land has been granted and refused on all sorts 
of different and contradictory grounds; granted by favour, for 
money, for public services, real or pretended, to English lords 
and members of parliament because they were lords and 
members of parliament, to the political clergy, to schools and 
other institutions; granted unconditionally and with conditions; 
conditions fulfilled in some cases but much oftener neglected; 
granted on account of the applicant’s wealth, that is, because 
he was able to invest capital on the land, and on account of his 
poverty, that is, on the score of charity; refused according to 
1 Not iiicJutlcrl In this extract- 
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every whim of every successive governor, always a sailor or a 
soldier, as fit to manage a great work of public economy as 
Adam Smith was fit to navigate a ship or command a regiment. 
To save the readers time, in order that he may be able to 
imagine the excessive irregularity with which land has been 
granted, and withheld in these colonies, I shall state two facts, 
out of hundreds, which tend to establish that here, as to the 
disposal, of new land, the government has been regular in nothing 
but irregularity* * 

1. About four years ago. General Darling being governor 
of New South Wales, the colonial office in London, used to 
distribute a “ regulation ” by which it was declared that any 
person in England wishing to settle in New South Wales, would 
obtain, on reaching the colony, a grant of land extensive in 
proportion to the capital that lie was prepared to invest on it. 
On the faith of this regulation, people used to emigrate with 
their capital* One of them, with the regulation in his hand, 
waits upon the governor, and begs for a grant of land still at 
the disposal of government, in the county of Cumberland; as 
near, that is, to the town of Sydney as the previous disposal of 
waste land would allow* Has he brought a letter of recom- 
mendation to the governor, or the treasurer, or the secretary, 
or some member of council? If yes, if the letter come from 
a powerful man or woman in England, the grant is made out. 
If no, then says the governor or his deputy — we wish to pro- 
mote settlements in Wellington Valley, two hundred miles from 
Sydney, on the western side of the Blue Mountains, Take a 
grant there, or do without a grant: in other words, go back 
to England or bury yourself and utterly waste your capital in 
a distant wilderness" What, it may be asked, could be the 
governor’s motive for this cruel injustice? a desire to spread 
his dominion, to make the colony appear wide upon the map, 
to be able to boast of new settlements far apart, (this is the 
merit), far apart from each other! Some of the evils of this 
ignorant desire are well described in the following extract from 
a letter addressed, in 1852, by General Clausel to Marshal Sou It. 

Tout devenait facile, si on eut suivi le syst&me de colonization 
que j’avais £tabli. N'ayant plus k m’oecuper de Constantine et 
d*Oran, j'aurais portd tons roes soins* toute mon attention* sur la 
ville d' Alger et Ics environs* Notre fitablissement sur ce point* 
ais&ment surveilld* eilt pris, pen k pen, et sans exiger presque aucun 
frais* une extension suffisante. A mesure que des colons liurop^ens 
seraient arrives* on aurait gagn£ du terrain; ct lorsque ies besoins 
de la colonie I'eusscnt exige, on aurait pris one partie suffisante 
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du territoire d’Oran et de Constantine. Von loir colonizer an mime 
temps la rdgence ioute entidre, vouloir mettre des gamisons snr tons 
les points, avoir ia pretention de tout retenir des aujourd'liui sons 
notre domination immediate, tout cela me parait £tre xm projet 
chimerique: en faire mSme l'essai serait de compromettre le succ&s 
de notre <£tablissement en Afrique, et entrainer l J <Stat, en pure perte, 
dans des ddpenses ruineuses. 

2. During the rule of this same governor of New South Wales 
it was proposed to make a road between* Sydney and Hunter's 
River, a spot where some settlements had been formed, but 
between which and Sydney, there was no communication except 
by the sea and Hunter’s River, This road was to pass through 
a district, the whole of which, though of course nearer to Sydney 
than the settlements on Hunter's River, remained in the hands 
of government. Now, before the government began to make 
the road, two or three applications were made for grants of 
land in this district; small grants of less than a hundred acres 
each ; modest applications, considering that the applicants were 
persons of high official rank in the colony, and near connections 
of the governor to boot. The applications were successful, of 
course. Some how or other, the new road took the direction of 
these grants; over or by the side of which, therefore, all travellers 
by land between Sydney and Hunter’s River necessarily passed. 
On each of these grants a house was built; a house which, being 
licensed (for they have a licensing system in New South Wales), 
became an inn. These inns, then, were the only places on the 
line of road at which travellers could stop for rest and refresh- 
ment. Of course such a monopoly caused the prices of rest and 
refreshment to be very high ; gave very high profits to the inn- 
keepers. Other persons, desirous to share in these high profits, 
now applied for grants of land on the line of road. No, said 
the governor, or one of these innkeepers, you may have land on 
Hunter’s River or in Wellington Valley; but along this line of 
road no more land will be granted at present. Thus the power 
of the governor to grant or withhold waste land was used in 
this case, with the effect, and one can hardly doubt for the 
purpose, of turning two or three of his Excellency’s favourites 
into highwaymen ; of enabling them to rob all travellers between 
Sydney and Hunter’s River; to rob them of somewhat less than 
the di fference between the cost of going round by sea and the 
cost of travelling on a straight road open to the competition of 
innkeepers. It would not be easy to find, even in Ireland, a 
match for this job; but many to match it have taken place in 
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New South Wales, My authority for this statement is Mr. 
Potter Macqueen, late member of parliament for Bedfordshire; 
himself the proprietor of a large tract of land in New South 
Wales, and, as such, an instance of the shameful irregularity 
with which new land has been disposed of in that colony. 

For granting land at the Swan River Settlement, regulations, 
made by Sir George Murray and Mr. Horace Twiss, the chief 
and under-secretaries of state for the colonies, were published 
in England; but not till after Sir George Murray had granted 
500,000 acres to the cousin of his colleague Sir Robert Peel. 
This grant to Mr. Peel was obtained by means of a letter, which 
has been published, from Sir Robert to Sir George. Some 
member of the house of commons having said that this trans- 
action was a job. Sir Robert Peel defended it; and Mr. now 
Lord Brougham, the author of a book on colonial policy, rising 
after the right honourable baronet, declared, that for the first 
time the right honourable baronet ^had made an “ unnecessary 
speech”; so complete, or rather so unnecessary, was the vindi- 
cation of his conduct. The grant, however, to Sir Robert's 
cousin, of more land than had been granted in New South Wales 
during thirty-four years, and the outcry that was raised against 
it, compelled the government to give land to other people in 
the same way; that is, with the most reckless profusion. Thus 
the only advantage obtained by Mr. Peel over other settlers 
was his being allowed to mark out bis grant upon the map in 
England, and to choose what he considered the very best 
situation. But this, though it has proved of no advantage to 
Mr. Peel, was very injurious to all the other settlers; because 
as he had selected his grant round about the port or landing 
place, so great an extent of land in the very best situation 
became private property, as to render all the other situations 
very bad in comparison. If Mr. Peel had been compelled to 
make roads through his grant, or had obtained only such an 
extent of land as might easily have had roads made through 
it by the government, the case would have been different. As 
it was, his property became as a desert between the port or 
landing place, and the land beyond that property. Beyond 
that desert, however, it was declared that all the world should 
be entitled to unlimited grants, on either one of two conditions, 
as the grantee should prefer; either an outlay of is . 6d . per 
acre in conveying labourers to the settlement, or the invest- 
ment of capital on the land at the rate of is ■ 6<l. per acre. 
The second of these conditions was flatly at variance with the 
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first. The object of the first condition was to promote the 
emigration of labourers in proportion to the land granted; but 
as those who had obtained land on the second condition wanted 
labourers, and, not having spent capital on the immigration of 
labourers, were able to offer higher wages than those who had, 
the labourers brought out by one set of capitalists were taken 
from them by another set; and thus it came to happen that no 
one had a motive for obtaining land on the first condition. 
One of the conditions made the other a nullity: just as else- 
where, the profusion of one governor and the caution of his 
successor, or the profusion of one and the caution of his pre- 
decessor, or the profusion and caution of the same governor 
either at different times, or with respect to different parts of 
the same colony at the same time, have had opposite tendencies: 
have tended to increase and, as the people were increasing, to 
decrease, the proportion between the inhabitants of a colony 
and the land open to cultivation. 

All these cases pretty well establish, that in no modern colony 
has the best way, or indeed any one way, of treating waste land 
been pursued systematically: to these cases it would be easy 
to add several hundreds of different and often contradictory 
modes, in which the governments of modern Europe have 
disposed of the chief element of colonization. 

What is the best mode in which to dispose of waste land with 
a view to colonization ? In order to ascertain this, we must first 
determine what is, or ought to be, the immediate object of a 
colonizing government in exerting its power over waste land. 
The accomplishment of that immediate object would be a way 
to ultimate ends. 

Why should any government exert power over waste land 
cither by giving or withholding? Why not let individuals judge 
for themselves as to the situation and extent of new land that 
each individual should like to call his own? This course has 
been recommended by some English economists; on the ground 
that individuals are the best judges of what is for their own 
interest, and that all unnecessary interference of government 
with the affairs of individuals, is sure to do more harm than 
good. But in this case, the government must necessarily inter- 
fere to some extent: that is, it must establish or confirm a title 
to the land of which individuals had taken possession. Or 
perhaps, those English economists, who deprecate the inter- 
ference of government in the disposal of waste land, would have 
each settler on new land to be a ** squatter”; a settler without 
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any title, liable to be ousted by any other man who was stronger, 
and who, being the best judge of his own interest, should think 
it worth while to oust the first occupier. Passing by so absurd 
a conclusion from the principle of non-interference, let us now 
suppose the case in which a colonizing government should con- 
fine its interference to securing a property in that land of which 
individuals had taken possession. In this case, all the land to 
which it was possible that government should afterwards give 
a title, would immediately be taken possession of by a few 
individuals ; good judges of their own interest, consulting their 
own advantage. But what, in this case, would become of all the 
other individuals, who in pursuit of their own advantage, might 
be desirous to obtain some waste land? This question settles 
the point* For the good of all, the interference of government 
is not less necessary to prevent a few individuals from seizing 
all the waste land of a colony, than it is necessary to prevent 
robberies- As it is for the good of all that no one should be 
allowed to take any other one's property, so it is for the good 
of all that no individual should be allowed to injure other 
individuals by taking more than the right quantity of waste 
land. In the former case, government enforces a compact 
amongst all the members of a society; an agreement that anyone 
who takes the property of another shall be punished: so, in 
the latter case, the interference of government with respect to 
waste land is nothing but the enforcement of a compact amongst 
all who are interested in the disposal of waste land; an agree- 
ment that none shall be allowed to injure the others, that the 
greatest good of all shall be consulted. This point settled, what, 
for the greatest good of all, is the immediate object of a colo- 
nizing government in exerting its power over waste land? Its 
ultimate object being the greatest progress of colonization, its 
immediate object is, that there should exist in the colony those 
circumstances which are best calculated to attract capital and 
labour, but especially labour, from an old country. The advan- 
tage of the immigrants, though one of the ends, is also an essential 
means, of colonization. For the greatest advantage of immi- 
grants to a colony, it is necessary that the colonial profits of 
capital, and wages of labour, should he as high as possible. 
High profits, then, and especially high wages, are the immediate 
object of a colonizing government in exerting its power over 
waste land. 

In order to create and maintain a very high rate of wages 
in the colon v, it is necessary, first, that the colonists should 
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have an ample field of production; ample, that is, in proportion 
to capital and labour; such an extent of land as to render un- 
necessary the cultivation of inferior soils, and as to permit a 
large proportion of the people to be engaged in agriculture; a 
field, large from the beginning, and continually enlarged with 
the increase of capital and people* But, in the second place, 
it is quite as necessary that the field of production should never 
be too large; should never be so large as to encourage hurtful 
dispersion; as to promote that cutting up of capital and labour 
into small fractions, which, in the greater number of modem 
colonies, has led to poverty and barbarism, or speedy ruin. 
For securing the first condition of high profits and wages, the 
power of the government over waste land must be exerted 
actively, in bestowing upon individuals titles to the possession 
of land; for the second object, that power must be exerted 
negatively, in refusing titles to waste land* The action of the 
two exertions of power together, may be compared to that of 
an elastic belt, which, though always tight, will always yield 
to pressure from within. 

But as a belt which should press more in one place than in 
another, or should be more tight at one time than at another, 
would be defective, so would any system for granting and 
refusing waste land be defective, which should not be both 
uniform and lasting. 

It is easy to grant land, and easy to refuse applications for 
grants ; the difficulty is to draw a line between the active and 
negative exertions of power, so as to render the proportion 
which land bears to people, neither too small nor too great for 
the highest profits and wages. 

With a view, not deliberate, certainly, but rather instinctive, 
to maintaining a due proportion between people and land, three 
methods of proceeding have been adopted by several colonial 
governments: first, that of attaching conditions to grants of 
land; secondly, that of imposing a tax on the land granted, and 
in case the tax was not paid, seizing and selling the land for 
arrears of taxes; thirdly, that of requiring payment in money 
for waste land before the grant was made out. 

In the first mode of proceeding, the grantee obtained Ills land 
on such conditions, for example, as that of cultivating it, or 
that of paying a quit rent; and in either case the grant was 
liable to be recalled provided the condition was not observed. 
But grants of land have scarcely ever been recalled because the 
land had not been cultivated, or the quit rent had not been paid 
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Why such conditions have nearly always been a dead letter is 
plain enough: because the term cultivation ” is so general and 
vague that no tribunal could decide whether or not that condi- 
tion had been fulfilled; while all the holders of land obtained 
on that condition, including frequently the members of the only 
tribunal to which the question could be submitted, have made 
common cause to prevent the question from being raised: 
because, as to quit rents, all who obtained land on condition of 
paying them, including the favorites of governments, and 
frequently the officers of government themselves, have made 
common cause to prevent the recall of grants for non-payment 
of quit rent. Thus, while such conditions were sure to be 
neglected, the certainty of being able to disregard them led so 
many people to acquire more property than they could possibly 
use, that the grantees would not have been able, supposing 
them willing, to have observed the conditions; would not have 
been able to cultivate so much more land than there were 
labourers to employ, or to have paid quit rent for so much 
land which yielded nothing. Judging from these cases, and 
from very many more in which conditions have been attached 
to grants without an attempt to enforce them, it seems im- 
possible to devise any after condition, in the nature of a promise, 
which would hinder people from taking more land than they 
ought to take; which would render the belt always tight, while 
always sufficiently elastic. 

Secondly, Though by imposing a tax on granted land which 
remains in a desert state, and selling the land for arrears of 
taxes, some check would be put to the misappropriation of new 
land, still this plan is open to the same objections as the one 
just examined: the execution of the plan would be difficult 
or next to impossible: it is but another mode of attaching 
to grants the after condition of cultivation. In some of the 
United States, truly, this plan has been successfully pursued 
with respect to deserts of private property, which had become 
private property before the plan of taxing and seizing was 
adopted. But why was this plan devised? Not to prevent, 
but to cure, the evils of deserts interposed amongst the settlers. 
Act upon this plan with respect to all desert land now private 
property, still what is to be done with the land so seized, or 
recovered, by the government? Is it to be granted again 10 
such a way as to call for a second seizure and a third grant of 
the same lots of land? This plan may be good for the cure 
of an evil, but is, plainly quite insufficient to prevent the evil. 
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It has been successful, as a cure, in some of the United States, 
only because, since the evil arose which it was intended to cure, 
another plan had been adopted to prevent the evil as to all 
new grants. 

But, thirdly, it is obvious that a government may put any 
degree of restraint on the acquisition of waste land, by means 
of conditions to be performed before the grant is bestowed ; by 
making the grant itself conditional on some previous act by the 
grantee. Of this nature was a part of the plan for granting 
land at the Swan River; that part by which he, who had paid 
for the conveyance of labourers to the colony, was entitled to 
waste land in proportion to his outlay. Not less strictly of 
this nature, though somewdiat more obviously, is the plan now 
pursued by the United States; that of requiring payment in 
money for new grants. This appears to be the most sure and 
most simple way to prevent the improper acquisition of waste 
land. For though many expedients might be suggested for 
rendering the grant conditional on the performance of some act 
by the grantee, such as withholding the title until the land was 
cultivated, still in all of these ways of proceeding much room 
would be left for favour, for disputes and evasion, as well as for 
miscalculation on the part of the grantee ; not to mention that, 
if time were required for the performance of the condition of 
title, all new land must pass through a state of uncertainty as 
to its ownership; being used in some way by individuals with a 
view to gaining a title, and yet not the property of individuals, 
but liable to be resumed by the government in case the condi- 
tion of a title were not thoroughly performed. The great merit 
of the system pursued by the United States consists in its 
simplicity, and the certainty of its operation. 

Still, the object of the government, or rather of the com- 
munity, would be missed* if the payment required for waste 
land were not so high as to deter individuals from taking more 
land than, for the benefit of the whole society, they ought to 
takc ; If the price were so low that great tracts should be 
attainable by paying a trifle of money, individuals, speculating 
vaguely on some distant benefit to arise from the increase of 
population, would acquire great tracts without being willing, or 
even able, to use them; would interpose great deserts amongst 
the settlers; would produce an extreme degree of dispersion, 
reducing the power of capital and labour to the minimum, anti 
rendering out of the case both high profits and high wages. 
Thus, at the Swan River, though some grantees paid money 
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for their land, when they paid for the passage of emigrant 
labourers, still as the rate of payment was two hundred acres 
for each labourer, or is. 6 d. per acre, they were not prevented 
from taking a great deal more land than they could use. In 
this case, the object of requiring money for land would not have 
been attained, even if the system had been uniform ; if none had 
been allowed to acquire land save by paying money for it. So 
in the United States, where, for want of combinable free labour, 
slavery is, one may say, a necessity; where restrictions on 
foreign trade and bounties on home manufactures, are, not in 
opposition to, but in strict agreement with, the first principles 
of political economy, being, after slavery, the chief means by 
which the people are kept together, and induced to keep each 
other; where, notwithstanding these expedients for promoting 
combination of power, it is a general practice to exhaust the 
fertility of land, trusting to nature for nearly all, and to skill 
for hardly anything ; where, though not half of the appropriated 
land be cultivated, the people are moving on, leaving great 
gaps of desert behind them, in search of more land to be treated 
in the same way; there, it seems evident, the price put upon 
waste land is too low for the object in view. And this con- 
clusion is supported by particular facts. In the newest settle- 
ments, universally, we find much land, which is become private 
property without being used in any way; not even cleared of 
the forest; taken out of the control of the public, and yet of no 
service to any individual ; while all such land interposes so much 
desert, or so many deserts, amongst the settlers, increasing the 
distance by which they are separated, interfering with the 
construction of roads, and operating as a check to social inter- 
course, to concert, to exchange, and to the skilful use of capital 
and labour. 

On the other hand, it is equally plain that too high a price 
might be required for waste land. If it be for the good of all 
that no waste land should be granted without being used 
beneficially, it is equally for the good of all that none should 
be withheld from individuals able and willing to use it in the 
best way. In order to make the belt elastic as well as tight, 
in order that the field of production should increase gradually 
along with the increase of capital and labour, it would be 
necessary to require for new land a price not more than sufficient 
to prevent the improper acquisition of land ; it would be neces- 
sary to make the price so low, that the acquisition and use of 
new land should be one of the most productive employments 
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of capital. To make the price so high, that the acquisition and 
use of new land should not be one of the most productive 
employments of capital, would be equal to a decree that no 
more land should be used in any way; would encompass the 
settled parts of the colony, not with an elastic belt, but with 
“a wall of brass”; would, as soon as capital and labour had 
reached an excessive proportion to land, cause low profits and 
low wages; would prevent the immigration of people; would 
inevitably defeat the objects of colonization; just as if all the 
land of a colony were granted suddenly to a few persons neither 
able nor willing to use it, but willing and able to prevent others 
from using it. The golden mean, a term often misapplied to 
some degree between right and very wrong, really signifies the 
right degree and nothing else: for this case, in which contrary 
powers are to be exerted, the power of granting and the power 
of withholding, the golden mean is all in all. Some remarks 
will be offered presently on the class of facts, which a colonizing 
people would take as their guide for ascertaining the best price 
of new land. 

Meanwhile, we have to dispose of two questions hardly less 
important than the question of price. 

First, supposing the best price ascertained, the beneficial 
operation of it might be checked, nay, altogether prevented in 
two different ways: either by opposing obstacles to the acquisi- 
tion of land at that price, or by granting land on other terms* 
Thus, in New South Wales, where the English government has 
been persuaded to adopt the plan of selling new land instead of 
giving it away, the governor's caprice still determines where- 
abouts land shall be surveyed and granted. Though anyone 
may w r ait upon the governor with the new r regulations in his 
hand, saying, — I want so many acres in such a spot: take my 
money,— the governor may reply, No; that spot is reserved: 
you must chuse elsewhere* Nay, until the governor have 
declared a spot open for settlement, until it please him to offer 
land for sale, no one can now obtain new land any where on any 
terms. Here, then, is the restriction of price, without liberty 
subject to that restriction* If the price fixed on land had been 
the right one, sufficient, that is, for the purpose of restraint, all 
further restraint could not but have been hurtful; could not 
but have interfered with the due operation of the proper price. 
From this example we may gather, what indeed no fact was 
required to establish, so obvious is the conclusion; that, along 
with the best price for waste land, there ought to be the most 
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perfect liberty of appropriation at that price. This is secured 
in the United States by very simple regulations. 

But this secured, what if there should be exceptions to the 
system? what if some portions ol new land should be granted 
on some other condition than purchase, or for less money than 
the general price, or for nothing? The result is plain: the 
object sought by the best price would be defeated in proportion 
to the extent of exceptional grants. If land were given, as in 
the United States, to schools and colleges, deserts would still 
be interposed amongst the settlers; and either this would happen, 
or waste land would be sold for less than the price generally 
required by government, if new land were given for nothing by 
way of reward for public services. Every special grant, be- 
sides, made for nothing or for less than the general price, would 
be an act of great injustice towards those who had paid the 
general price: unless, indeed, the government should proclaim, 
before taking money from anyone, that it intended to grant 
land for nothing in special cases. Such a declaration, however, 
by the government, though it would be a fair warning to indi- 
viduals, and would thus prevent any injustice, could not but 
greatly interfere with the sale of land at the best price; for it 
would" amount to saying, Beware, land buyers, of paying to us, 
the government, more than will suffice to buy land from indi- 
viduals on whom we mean to bestow grants for nothing. Where- 
as, if the plan of selling at a fixed price were the only one, if the 
system were uniform, the due operation of the best price would 
be perfectly secured; no deserts would be interposed amongst 
the settlers ; no one would sell land for less than the government 
price; every buyer would make his calculations accordingly; 
and no one would suffer the least injustice. 

Still, notwithstanding the force of all these reasons in favour 
of an uniform system, a colonial government would always be 
strongly tempted to make exceptional grants; a bad colonial 
government, by the wish to favour individuals, by all the 
motives which any where lead to government jobs; a good 
colonial government, by finding this the easiest way to reward 
public services and to provide for public education. In both 
cases the temptation to go wrong would become very powerful 
indeed after the plan of selling had been acted on for some 
time; after it had given to waste land outside of the settled 
districts, or still within them, a greater value than waste land 
ever possessed before. Suppose the people so far kept together, 
so far in a condition to help each other, that their industry was 
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more productive than colonial industry has ever been ; in that 
case, all their land would be subject to some of those advantages, 
over and above superior natural fertility, for which rent is paid ; 
and all the land adjoining the settled districts would be in a 
state to become very soon, with the increase of wealth and 
people, subject to the higher degrees of competition. Presents, 
therefore, of new land would now be worth more than such 
presents have ever been worth; the temptation to make such 
presents would be greater in proportion to their greater value ; 
while that greater value of the thing desired would whet the 
ingenuity of parasites and jobbers, in devising new pretexts for 
an improper use of the power of government. In the case of a 
good colonial government, even in the case of a government 
strictly representing all the colonists, the temptation to go wrong 
would become stronger with an increase in the value of new 
land: it would be more easy than it ever has been to reward 
public services and provide for public education by means of 
gifts of new land. And why not, some would ask, do in the 
easiest way that which ought to be done? The question may 
be answered by another* Since the easiest way to prevent a 
criminal from committing more crimes is to hang him, why 
not hang all criminals? why not do in the easiest way that 
which ought to be done? Because more harm would come to 
society by making the law- hateful, than would be prevented by 
preventing criminals from committing more crimes; because 
that very easy mode of hindering some from committing crimes 
would encourage others to commit crimes, by rendering con- 
viction or even detection impossible in ninety-nine cases out of 
a hundred* Just so, in colonization, by providing for so great 
a good as public education in the easiest way, that is, by excep- 
tional grants of land, more harm than good would be done to 
society. But if, as may easily happen, this should be denied 
by those, who are not familiar w ith the evils resulting to colonies 
from a profuse exercise by the government of its power over 
waste land, I would remind these, that the choice does not lie 
between knowledge and ignorance, but between two modes of 
securing education: just as, in jurisprudence, the choice is not 
between the prevention and non -prevent ion of crimes by persons 
already criminal, but between two modes of prevention, the 
easiest mode, hanging, and a troublesome mode, the reforma- 
tion or confinement of the criminals* If all the waste land, 
without exception were sold at the right price, then might 
public education be provided for out of the money paid for 
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land ; or, the people being richer, because kept more together, by 
means of contributions from the public in the shape of taxes. 
A moderate land-tax, for example, would take from each pro- 
prietor of land less than would be bestowed upon him by an 
uniform system of selling new land at the best price. If, on 
the contrary, the great good of public education were sought 
by means of exceptional grants, a door would be left open for 
other exceptions. Those, for example, who think a political 
church very good, would demand exceptional grants for that 
purpose; if real public services were rewarded by exceptional 
grants, such grants might be made for pretended public services. 
Once allow, by admitting a single exception, that the facility 
of doing good in this way is a sufficient reason for taking tliis 
way to do good, and pretexts would never be wanting for doing 
harm in so easy a way; harm of two sorts, that which might 
arise from giving land for improper purposes, and that which 
must arise from counteracting the desired effect of requiring the 
proper price for every addition of territory. 

The importance of complete uniformity in any system for 
treating the chief element of colonization is so great, that I am 
tempted, at the risk of tiring the reader, to illustrate my view 
of the subject by a supposed case, which will be readily under- 
stood, even by those who have never witnessed the mischievous 
effects on a colony of irregularity in granting and withholding 
new land. 

Suppose that the English Government had found a mass of 
pure gold in Middlesex, close to the surface of the ground, and 
weighing some thousands of millions of pounds; and further, 
that it was an object of great moment to the people of England 
to keep up the present value of gold, neither more nor less. In 
that case, how would the government, supposing it bent on the 
advantage of the people, use its power over this rich mine? 
Here would be a very easy way of paying off the national debt ; 
but if this were done in this way, more evil would come to the 
people than if their debt had been doubled. Supposing, as we 
do, that the object was to preserve the actual value of gold, 
then would the government supply the people with enough 
gold to make up for the wear and tear of the currency, and to 
maintain, if the people and their money transactions were in- 
creasing, the actual proportion between the demand and supply 
of gold. But in order to issue gold enough, without issuing too 
much, some rule must be adopted. Supposing a good rule 
adopted, would it ever, in any case be departed from? Clearly 
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not; because a general plan with exceptions would be, not a 
rule, but several plans working at the same time, and perhaps 
in opposite directions. The rule, to be worth any thing for its 
object, must be complete: that is, whatever the mode of issuing 
gold adopted by way of rule, it must be strictly observed, or it 
would be no rule at all In such a case, there would not be 
wanting people to ask for gold, as a reward for public services, 
real or pretended, as a support for religion, as a fund for charity 
or for public education. Our object, each set of applicants 
would say, is so very, very important, and the facility of accom- 
plishing it in this way is so very, very great, that we are entitled 
to an exception from the general rule. But to all of these 
applicants a good government would answer: obtain gold accord- 
ing to the rule; in no other way will we issue a single ounce, 
seeing that our first duty in this matter is to maintain the value 
of money by strictly observing the rule. But now suppose this 
case with a careless or corrupt government. Here, if any rule 
were adopted in appearance, the exceptions would be so many 
as to make the rule a nullity. If the members of this careless 
or corrupt government had sense enough to perceive, that 
extreme profusion in the issue of gold must soon render the 
mine worthless, they would, for their own sake, issue gold with 
some caution, but still with shameful injustice, favouring some 
at the expense of others, granting at one time and refusing at 
another, causing violent fluctuations in the value of money, and 
in time ruining every one of their richer subjects, one after the 
other. If the government were very ignorant as well as careless 
and corrupt, it would be tempted, by the facility of doing 
favours and complying with urgent requests, to issue so much 
gold, that the mine would soon be worth nothing, and there 
would be an end of the mischief- Colonizing governments, 
being, nearly all of them, careless and corrupt, have, most of 
them, had sense enough to percei ve, that there was a degree of 
profusion in granting waste land which would render worthless 
their power over this element of wealth. Not so the govern- 
ment which founded the Swan River colony. There the pro- 
fusion has been so great that waste land is not worth the trouble 
of accepting it 1 ; the rich mine of gold is worth nothing. But 
allowing for some caution in colonial governments, the evils 

1 Last year, a hundred thousand acres of picked land near the Swan 
River was offered for sale at the rate of less than a farthing per acre; 
but no buyer could be found. At the same time, waste land was sold 
by the government in New South Wales and Van Diemen's Land at prices 
varying from five to twenty shillings pec acre. 
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which it is in their power to inflict on their subjects, by the 
capricious exercise of their power over waste land, are greater 
than those which would be inflicted on the English by a very 
ignorant government, having power over an immense quantity 
of gold. It is the very caution of those colonising governments, 
for their own ends, which preserves their power to do mischief. 
How much mischief they have done, and may yet do, by retain- 
ing power over waste land, and exerting that power capriciously* 
may be conceived, even by the inhabitant of an old country, 
who will reflect on this supposed case of a very rich gold mine 
at the disposal of a careless and corrupt government, and who 
will further bear in mind how much the value of land, of capital, 
and of labour depends upon the proportion between land 
and people. 

The last condition of a good rule for the disposal of waste 
land is permanency. One rule at one time, and another rule 
at another time, would be nearly as bad as no rule at all. The 
Swan River settlement has not existed five years ; but already 
three quite different plans have been adopted in that colony 
for the disposal of new land. In the description of the first 
plan issued by the English government, it was stated, in so 
many words, that another plan, which was not described, would 
be adopted in a year or two: another plan was adopted within 
less than two years after the first expedition sailed; and then, 
with the change of ministry in England, came a third plan; all 
within three years. The first and the last plan were as different 
as possible. According to the first plan, anyone might obtain 
an unlimited quantity of land for nothing; according to the 
last, no one could obtain new land except by paying five shillings, 
at least, per acre. Until 1S31, grants were obtainable for 
nothing in Van Diemen’s Land, New South Wales and Canada: 
this year, no land will be granted except to purchasers: next 
year, the plan of gratuitous grants may be revived. The last 
change of system in the English colonies, was brought about, 
not by an act of the legislature, but simply by means of letters 
from the English colonial minister to the colonial governors, 
saying in effect: This is the way in which you will dispose of 
waste land, until I change my mind, or you hear from my 
successor. Here, says an anonymous paper issued from Downing- 
street on the 1st of March 1831; here is “a summary oi the 
rules which it has been thought fit to substitute for those dated 
the soth of July 1830.” Here* says another anonymous pub- 
lication from Downing Street, dated January 20, 1831, is “a 
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s ummar y of the rules which it has been thought fit to lay down 
for regulating the sales of land in New South Wales and Van 
Diemen’s Land/ 1 Who thought fit? thought lit to make such 
very important changes in the political economy of these 
colonies? The English colonial minister; but his successor may 
think fit to change back again to the old plan* or to adopt some 
entirely new plan; and whatever an ignorant, lazy, English lord 
shall please to call “a summary of rules,” to that must the 
colonists submit without appeal. Allow that the last change is good 
for the colonists; that the plan now followed is far better than 
the irregular and corrupt practices for which it has been substi- 
tuted; still, what security have the buyers of land, according 
to the new plan, against being cheated of their purchase money 
by the revival of old practices ? The new plan is hateful to the 
colonial governments, from whom it takes their most valuable 
privilege; the privilege of jobbing in the disposal of waste land. 
It is hateful likewise, to those in England, who belong to what 
has been called “the red tape school of politics,” or “the Peel 
and Dawson crew.” At present, the home minister might 
give his cousin a letter of introduction to the colonial minister, 
without getting for that cousin 500,000 acres of waste land. 
The new plan, which was suggested to the government by a 
society in London, came upon the colonial governments by 
surprise. Had they been consulted about it, they would prob- 
ably, assisted by a strong party in the colonial office at home, 
have induced Lord Goderich to abstain from writing those 
letters by which the new plan has been set on foot. As it is, 
human nature will be at fault, if they do not exert themselves 
to get the old practices revived; and they will be zealously 
backed by cunning allies in Downing-street. The successor of 
Lord Goderich, a traveller in America, is not likely to revive 
the old English jobbing plan or practices; but he may, if it please 
mm, by a stroke of his pen; as may his successor. Whatever 
dependence, then, -the colonists may place on the American 
knowledge, the industry and, may be, the pride of Mr. Stanley, 
they have no security, worth the name, for the continuance of 
the present system. That the new plan, that any plan, should 
yfcork well, while so liable to be changed or overturned, is quite 
impossible. They manage these tilings better in America, 
1 here, the disposal of waste land is a separate department of 
government. The general plan of selling has been established 
by congress: when the price has been altered, it was congress 
that decided on the change: congress alone can make ex cep- 
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tional grants. The system is upheld by the united legislature 
of all the states, and is administered by persons chosen for their 
fitness, responsible to the people! and compelled., not only to 
publish an account of all their proceedings, but to proceed, step 
by step, in the face of the public. Here, then, are the best 
securities against change; an act of the legislature with con- 
stant publicity. The result is, that, in America, every buyer of 
waste land knows what he is about, makes his calculations on 
sure grounds; and that the government obtains by the sale of 
waste land 3,000,000 dollars a year. If the congress of America 
were to raise the price of waste land up to that point, which 
would prevent any hurtful dispersion of the people, without cans- 
ing any hurtful density of population, and should also cease to 
make exceptional grants, then would their rule for the disposal 
of waste land be quite perfect; of the right measure, uniform and 
lasting; operating like a belt, tight but elastic, ail round and 
at all times. This is the mode of proceeding suggested by the 
English Colonization Society. 

In any colony where this perfect rule for treating the chief 
element of colonization should be adopted, colonization would 
proceed, not as every where hitherto, more or less, by the scatter- 
ing of people over a wilderness and placing them for ages in a 
state between civilization and barbarism, but by the extension 
to new places of all that is good in an old society ; by the removal 
to new places of people, civilized, and experienced in all the 
arts of production; willing and able to assist each other; excited 
to the most skilful application of capital and labour by ready 
markets for disposing of surplus produce; producing, by means 
of the most skilful industry in the richest field, more than 
colonial industry has ever produced; obtaining the highest 
profits of capital and the highest wages of labour; offering the 
strongest attraction for the immigration of capital and people; 
increasing rapidly; enjoying the advantages of an old society 
without its evils; without any call for slavery or restrictions on 
foreign trade; an old society in every thing save the uneasiness 
of capitalists and the misery of the bulk of the people. Coloniza- 
tion, as hitherto conducted, may be likened to the building of a 
bridge ; a work, no part of which is complete until the whole be 
completed; according to the method here proposed, colonization 
would be like the making of a tunnel; a work, in the progress of 
which each step must be complete before another step can be 
taken. 

Two objections to this system remain to be noticed. 
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i. It has been said: If the price of new land were high enough 
to prevent anyone from legally acquiring more land than, for the 
good of the whole society, he ought to acquire, people would use 
land without a title; the beneficial compact amongst the colon- 
ists, implied by an uniform and fixed rule for the disposal of 
new land, would not he observed by all the people; some would 
become squatters } that is, settlers on new land without a title. 
The answer to this objection places the merits of the system in 
a strong point of view. 

It is a remarkable fact, that in the history of American colon- 
ization there is but one instance of a person having settled 
totally out of the reach of markets; the case of the celebrated 
Daniel Boon, who is known, for what? for his eccentricity. 
Invariably, then, it may be said, when people use land without 
a title, they keep within reach of some market in which to 
obtain, by the sale of what their own labour produces, some 
thing which their own labour will not produce. They do not 
intend to cut themselves off from all social intercourse; they 
use land so near to the settled districts, that it is liable to be 
taken from them as colonization advances. In many cases, 
squatting has been encouraged by a regulation, which awarded 
to the holder of land without a title, when the land should be 
taken from him, compensation for the improvements which he 
had made upon the land. But, in every case, the squatter expects 
that his land will be taken from him: nay, in most cases, he 
intends to abandon it as soon as he has exhausted its natural 
fertility. The object of the squatter, then, is merely to get a 
few crops from a virgin soil, and then to remove for the purpose 
of exhausting another spot of virgin soil. But this, Americans 
know, and Mr. Stuart informs the English, is a general practice 
in America; not only with squatters, but with those who have 
paid for land. Why this practice? Because, as I have ex- 
plained before, of the minute division of labour in America; 
because labour, so minutely divided, would not, perhaps, even 
support the isolated labourer, unless the unproductiveness of 
his labour were counteracted by the great productiveness of a 
virgin soil. It is the extreme cheapness of new land which causes 
this minute division of labour. At all events, calculates the 
squatter, 1 must work by myself: if I must work by myself, I 
must, in order to live, use and exhaust a virgin soil: where's 
the use of paying for land when one’s only object is to destroy 
its fertility? Here is the squatter T s motive for using land with- 
out a title. If the price of new land were such as to keep the 
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people together, so that they might combine their labour, it 
would be for the interest of everyone to remain where he could 
be assisted and give assistance: the motive of the squatter would 
entirely dfease, As it is, no one goes beyond the reach of markets : 
in that case, we have a right to presume, no one would go out of 
the way of all the great advantages which belong to combina- 
tion of labour. It appears, therefore, that by putting a sufficient 
price upon new land, squatting, instead of being encouraged, 
would be prevented. This will be still more clear, when we 
shall see with what great rapidity colonization would advance; 
how very soon a squatter f if there were one, not going out of 
the reach of markets, would be overtaken by society, provided 
the purchase money of all new land were employed in accelerating 
the progress of colonization. 

3, The second objection is, that into a colony, where new land 
was not obtainable except by purchase, neither capitalists nor 
labourers would be disposed to immigrate; but that, on the 
contrary, from such a colony both classes would be disposed to 
emigrate to other colonies not far off, where new land was 
obtainable for nothing. 

We cannot decide this point by reference to facts; because 
in no colony has that price ever been required for new land, 
which, together with perfect liberty of appropriation, would 
ensure the greatest prod ucti% r en ess of industry or, in other words, 
the highest profits and wages. But there are some facts which 
tend to show, that the attractive power of a colony would be 
increased by putting a sufficient price upon all new land. Why 
have so many English and Irish labourers, who had emigrated 
to Canada, removed from Canada to the United States? from 
a colony where land was cheaper to one where it was dearer. 
The only rational answer is, because employment was more 
regular, with higher wages, where the people were in some 
degree kept together than where they were carefully dispersed. 
Why is not the Swan River colony, where, under a fine climate, 
land is so very cheap; why is not this a favourite colony with 
English emigrants, both capitalists and labourers? Why have 
so many people, both labourers and capitalists, emigrated from 
the Swan River to colonies where land was dearer? Why does 
it happen, when a large tract of new land is bought by an 
American company, and resold by them in lots with great profit, 
that to this spot people flock, both capitalists and labourers, 
and here congregate for the advantages which come from mutual 
assistance. In this last case, as to a great tract of country, the 
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company take the place of government, and will not part with 
any land except at a higher price than that which they have 
paid to the government. In all these cases, people are attracted 
from a worse to a better proportion between land and people; 
from lower to higher profits and vvages. That it should be so, 
is consistent with the principles of human nature and political 
economy. True it is, that people now and then go from a 
better to a worse proportion between land and people ; as when 
citizens of the United States emigrate to Canada: but these 
are exceptions to the general rule; just as those who ruin their 
fortunes and destroy their health by excessive debauchery, do 
that which is contrary to their own interest, and therefore con- 
trary to a law of political economy and human nature. The 
case of those capitalists, who emigrate from an old country, led 
on by the hope of acquiring wealth by obtaining for little or 
nothing immense tracts of wilderness, arises from profound 
ignorance* If this case support the objection under review, 
then, when a child is poisoned by mistaking night-shade berries 
for red currants, it goes to prove that children have no senti- 
ment of self-preservation. These men act like the colonial 
minister of England, who sent butts for holding fresh water, 
to ships that were floating on a fresh water sea. Judging of a 
desert country by what they see in one thickly peopled, they 
dream of domains and millions till they awake, having lost their 
all. But the people of a colony, in which there existed the 
advantages of a proper degree of concentration, could not be 
ignorant of those advantages: and the existence, for the first 
time, of those great advantages would surely become known 
both in other colonies and in the mother-country. Such a 
colony, then, would be highly attractive. How much more 
attractive, both to capitalists and labourers, than colonies have 
ever been, will be seen in the following section of this treatise; 
where it is explained, that if all the purchase-money of waste land 
were properly disposed of, capitalists in the colony would always 
be supplied with labour, and every labourer reaching the colony 
might surely become not only a landowner, but, something more 
grateful to one of his class, a master of other labourers. The 
first colony in which labour was plentiful, though dear, and in 
which labourers might be sure to become masters as well as 
landowners; the first colony in which there was the good with- 
out the evil of an old society, would probably attract people, 
both capitalists and labourers, from colonies in which, along 
with the good, there was all the evil of a new society. 
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II. The removal of people. 

In a colony where new land was supplied in proportion to the 
wants of a people increasing rapidly in wealth and numbers; 
where the produce of industry was so great as to give high 
profits and high wages, where, consequently, all should possess 
the means of removal, and where, moreover, the land newly 
become the property of individuals should increase very rapidly 
in value, by very soon becoming subject to the higher kinds of 
competition which produce rent; in such a colony there would 
be motives in plenty for the removal of people from the settled 
to the waste parts of the colony. Colonisation would go on of 
itself, through the increase of people by births in the colony. 
But more quickly than in proportion to such increase, colon- 
ization could not go on, unless means were found to remove 
people from some old country. For the immigration of people 
from an old country, the inducement, we have seen already, 
would be high profits, and especially high wages. Those who 
would come in search of high profits may be supposed to possess 
the means of coming. But those who would most desire to 
come in search of lugh wages, are the poorest of the poor in old 
countries; so poor as to be unable to move from one part to 
another part of their own country; people who live from hand 
to mouth, never having any property save their own thews and 
sinews. This, however, is the class of people whose immigration 
into a colony it would be most useful to promote; a class who, 
as labourers should become capitalists and landowners, would 
fill their place in the market of labour; becoming themselves, 
in time, capitalists and landowners, and having their place 
filled in turn, by immigrants of the same class. These, however 
strong their inducement to emigration, cannot move without 
assistance. If they are to move at all, the cost of their passage 
must be defrayed, or at least advanced, by somebody. It 
might be greatly for the advantage of the old country to defray 
the cost of their passage; but here we are considering only the 
means which a colony possesses of promoting immigration with- 
out the aid of an old country'. The question then is, — How 
may a colony advantageously pay for the immigration of 
labour? that is, build a bridge, as it were, toll-free, for the 
passage of poor labourers from an old country to the colony? 

Reflecting on the urgent want of labour that occurs in all 
colonies which prosper, we may be sure that great pains have 
been taken bv people in colonies to devise some means of 
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obtaining a regular supply of labour from old countries. The 
supplies of labour obtained by kidnapping in the old English 
colonies of America, by the late ini migration of poor Germans 
into the United States; poor Germans, who, ignorant of the laws 
and of the language of America, were liable to be held in a state 
of bondage: and by the transportation system in New South 
Wales and Van Diemen’s Land; all these supplies of labour 
depended on a kind of slavery. Every scheme of the sort, that 
did not establish a kind of slavery, has failed the moment it was 
tried. On the principle of the redemptioner system, that of 
payment by a capitalist for the poor immigrant’s passage, re- 
payment being obtained by the immigrant’s labour, many 
schemes have been tried, and have failed, in Canada, New South 
Wales, Van Diemen’s Land and South Africa; not to mention 
the Swan River, And yet nothing can be more plain than that 
the capitalists of a colony and the labourers of an old country 
would find it for their mutual advantage to act on this prin- 
ciple, About the advance by the capitalist there is no sort of 
difficulty; so much greater would be to him the value of the 
poor immigrant’s labour for a few years, even at high wages, 
than the cost of the immigrant’s passage. Nor is there any 
difficulty in finding poor labourers willing, nay eager, to engage 
with colonial capitalists for a certain term of service in the 
colony. The difficulty lies in this; that without some kind of 
slavery, the capitalist has no security for repayment of his 
outlay; that the labourer, as soon as he reaches the colony, 
laughs at his engagement; that what the capitalist brings to 
the colony in the shape of labour, ceases to be labour the moment 
it reaches the colony; or, at all events, is never labour over 
which he who paid for it has any control. During the last 
fifteen years, some thousands of poor labourers, to speak within 
compass, have been conveyed from England to English colonies 
at the expense of colonial capitalists, and under engagement to 
work for those who had paid for their passage, ** There is no 
instance on record/* says Mr. M* Arthur, the greatest capitalist 
of New South Wales, ** where settlers have been able to prevent 
their indented servants, hired in England from becoming dis- 
satisfied, and then leaving them after their arrival/* At the 
Swan River, the first settlers had hardly landed before the 
governor was required to punish indented labourers for refusing 
to work for those who had brought them from England. In 
Canada, universally, labouring servants taken from England 
and Ireland by capitalists, under engagement to repay with 
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labour the cost of their passage, have quitted those to whom 
they were bound, to work for others, who, not having laid out 
money in that way, could afford to pay higher wages than those 
who had. If it had been possible to enforce such contracts, what 
Canadian would have written; “Place us on an equal footing 
with New South Wales, by giving us a share in those benefits 
which must, more or less, accrue from convict labour ”? In 
vain have severe laws been passed to enforce the observance of 
such contracts by the labourer, and to prevent such immigrants 
from being employed except by those who had paid for their 
immigration. It has been all so thoroughly in vain, that the 
difficulty, not to say impossibility, of conducting immigration 
in this way, seems to be established. 

To meet this difficulty, an ingenious writer in the Quarterly 
Review has proposed to create a colonial fund for the immigration 
of labour, by means of a tax on wages. Thus the poor labourer 
brought to the colony would repay the cost of his passage by a 
deduction from his wages; and the fund so raised would be 
employed in bringing more labourers who, in their turn, would 
repay the cost of their passage, and provide a fund for the 
immigration of other labourers. The principle of this suggestion 
is excellent; but is the execution of it more practicable than the 
enforcement of contracts for service, which are based on the 
same principle? Unless the price of new land were raised up 
to the golden mean, there would be scarce any hired labour to 
tax; scarce any wages from which to make a deduction. But 
supposing the poor immigrants should, during a certain period, 
work for high wages, how is the tax-gatherer to distinguish 
workmen, whose passage had been paid for them, from those 
who had paid for their own passage, or from those bom in the 
colony? If very severe laws have failed to hold immigrant 
labourers to their engagements, what law could be devised that 
would induce them to remain subject to a deduction from their 
wages? In a word, the scheme appears to be impracticable. 

This scheme may have been suggested to its author by the 
proposal of the Colonization Society . Their proposal was. That, 
no waste land being disposed of by the government except by 
public sale at a fixed upset price, all the purchase-money should 
be employed in bringing poor labourers to the colony. As 
labourers brought to the colony in this way would in time, 
ninety-nine out of a hundred of them, purchase land with 
savings from their wages; and as this deduction from their wages 
would be employed to bring more labourers, who, in their turn, 
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would save money and buy land, the proposal of the Society 
may be said to be founded on the same principle as the sug- 
gestion of the Quarterly Review ; namely, the repayment by the 
immigrant's labour of the cost of his passage. But over that 
suggestion the proposal of the Society has some great advan- 
tages, which will become manifest as we examine the plan 
more closely. 

1. This plan would be very easily carried into effect. The 
experience of the United States shows, that it is very easy to 
raise a fund by the sale of waste land* Not to reckon how much 
larger the fund raised in that way by the United States would 
be, if the price of new land were brought up to the golden mean, 
and if no exceptional grants were made, the Americans do 
actually raise by the sale of waste land near £700,000 a year. 
What could be more easy than for the United States to spend 
this income in fetching labour to America? We have only to 
suppose that Congress should chose to do this, and we suppose 
the plan of the English Colonization Society carried into effect 
without any sort of difficulty. 1 

2. Pursuing this case, for the sake of more ready illustration, 
the disposal of this fund in this way would bring to the Chatted 
States in the first year (reckoning the cost of each immigrants 
passage to be £7) 100,000 labourers* But, as the income which 

1 The most simple method of laying out the Immigration fund would, 
probably, be the formation of a Board of Immigration, instructed to make 
open contracts with ship-owners for the passage of labourers from Europe 
to America * to the amount in each year of the immigration fund obtained 
ia *5? P rev ^ ous year; and at a certain rate for each labourer landed in good 
health at the port named in the contract. When the English government 
hrst sent convicts to New South Wales, they used to contract with ship- 
owners for the passage of convicts, at the rate of so much per head for 
the number embarked. As the captain was to feed the convicts during 
their voyage, it was for his Interest that they should be sickly, or that 
they should die. Under these contracts, accordingly, half, and sometimes 
iwo*tlurds, of the Inmates of a convict ship used to die during the voyage, 
I he punishment of transportation was, in at least half the eases* the 
punish merit of death. It was not till this murderous system had been 
pursued for some years, that the English government discovered the 
jaulty nature of those contracts. At present, the rate of mortality on. 

convict ships is said to be lower than the rate of mortality amongst 
the English nobility. How was this chance brought about? Simply by 
contracting, Instead of for the number embarked, for the number landed 
ju the co/ony. As the captain or ship owner is now paid onlv for those 
who reach their destination, it is greatly for his interest to keep all the 
passengers m good health. Contracts under which the shipowner was 
paid only for those who were landed In good health, the state of each 
passenger $ health being ascertained by medical officers in the colony, 
would be a better security for the tvell being of the immigrants during 
taeir passage, than all those minute enactments which the Knglish parlia- 
ment has made lor the regulation of emigrant ships. 
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the United States obtain by the sale of waste land, has been 
steadily increasing for years, along with the increase of people 
by births and immigration, so would that fund increase much 
more rapidly, if each year's income were employed in bringing 
to the United States people who must otherwise have remained 
at home. The added labour of 100,000 persons in one year 
would provide the means of purchasing land to meet the wants 
of a population so growing in numbers; would provide a fund 
for the next year's immigration, corresponding with the addi- 
tional demand for labour arising from the increase of capital, 
and of land the property of individuals* According to the 
extent of land sold, would be the increase of demand for labour 
wherewith to cultivate the new land; and according to the extent 
of land sold, would be the amount of the fund for procuring 
fresh labour* Supposing a fund for immigration to be got in 
some other way than by the sale of new land ; as, for example, 
by a tax in the old country, or by a tax on wages in the colony, 
there would be no measure for suiting the supply of labour to 
the demand* Too much immigrant labour might be introduced 
at one time, and too little at another* If the supply were not 
in some way regulated by the demand, all kinds of evils would 
ensue. Unless the supply were regular, unless those who should 
become landowners were replaced immediately by new comers, 
the same obstacles would exist, that exist now, to the com- 
men cement of works which require the constant employment 
of many hands; and thus, when a great supply of labourers 
should arrive, employment for them might be wanting. Gluts 
of labour, arising from uncertain immigration, do frequently 
happen in Canada and the State of New York* The cause of 
these gluts is explained by Mr* Tennant in a letter to Mr- 
Senior. He says — 

I have conversed upon this point with capitalists both of Quebec 
and New York; and I have often heard them explain the circum- 
stance in this way. “Notwithstanding" (say they) “our having 
capital wherewith to employ labour, we have found such immigra- 
tions of labour a great evil; because we felt that it would be 
impossible to retain such labour if we had hired it. Our capital 
was ready for many operations which require a considerable period 
of time for their completion ; but we could not begin such operations 
with labour which, we knew* would soon leave us. If we had been 
sure of retaining the labour of such emigrants, we should have 
been glad to have engaged it at once, and for a high price: and we 
should have engaged it, even though we had been sure it would 
leave us, provided we had been sure of a fresh supply whenever we 
might need ii From these and other facts [says Mr. Tennant], 
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it may be safeh- inferred, that the cause of the gluts of labour in 
Canada and New York might he removed by rendering the supply 
constant and regular; thus permitting a much greater supply in 
the course of ten years, without distress* than has ever yet taken 
place jn a similar period- with distress. 

Now, by the plan of the Colonization Society $ the supply of labour 
must be constant and regular: because, first, as no labourer 
would be able to procure land until he had worked for money, 
all immigrant labourers, working for a time for wages and in 
combination, would produce capital for the employment of 
more labourers; secondly, because every labourer who left off 
working for wages and became a landowner, would, by pur* 
chasing land, provide a fund for bringing fresh labour to 
the colony. 

Still, it may be said, this rule for avoiding at all times any 
glut of labour would be obtained, even if the fund for immigra- 
tion were raised by the old country, provided no land were 
granted save upon payment of the proper price; because, in 
that case, all labourers would be employed for a time in creating 
capital for the employment of more labourers, and thus the 
demand for fresh labour in any given year would always be 
equal to the supply of immigrant labour in the previous year. 
Agreed; but here there would be no rule for a sufficient supply 
of labour: the evil of too great a supply would be avoided, 
but not the evil of too small a supply; because nothing would 
show plainly to what extent the demand for labour had increased. 
Nothing, at least, would show this half so distinctly as the 
amount of land sold. We might, indeed, regulate the supply of 
labour by the amount of land sold, even if the labour were 
brought by a fund raised out of the colony: that is, the old 
country might spend, on the emigration of labour to the colony 
in one year, a sum precisely equal to the sum raised in the 
previous year by the sale of colonial land. But the object of 
so measuring one fund by the other would be secured, as a matter 
of course, if the whole fund obtained by the sales of land were 
spent in procuring labour. One of the greatest merits of this 
plan, therefore, seems to consist in its self-regulating action. 

3* We have seen already, that it would be greatly for the 
advantage of a colony to put one price upon all new land with- 
out exception, if merely with a view to the increase of the 
first element of wealth, land, in due proportion to the increase 
of the other elements, capital and labour; that by requiring this 
price, as a rule for the supply of new land, the colonists, being 
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sufficiently kept together, would raise more produce, would get 
higher profits and wages, would have more physical enjoyments, 
to say nothing of their escape from the moral evils of great 
dispersion; and that, consequently, it would be well to put 
the best price upon all new land, even though the money so 
raised should not be employed in any useful way. Under the 
supposition of the money being wasted, the buyer of land would 
pay for justice and uniformity in the disposal of land, and for 
a free choice as to the situation and extent of his grant; he 
would pay also for the assurance that no other could obtain 
land by favour, without payment, for the certainty of not being 
undersold by landowners who had obtained their property for 
nothing; he would pay for all the advantages of that system^ 
of which his individual payment was a part. But if the money 
were not wasted, he would pay, besides, though paying no more, 
for whatever useful purpose the money might serve. If the 
money were spent in procuring labour, he would pay, not merely 
for his title to the land bought, but also for justice and uni- 
formity in the disposal of new land, for a free choice, for the 
value conferred upon all land by a due concentration of the 
people, for a system which must hinder ruinous fluctuations in 
the value of land; and further, he would pay for labour where- 
with to cultivate his land, for markets in which to sell the 
produce of that labour, for population, which must render the 
whole of bis land subject to one or more of those higher kinds 
of competition which lead to the payment of rent. Nominally 
he would receive for his outlay — land, or the title to hold and sell 
land : in reality, he would obtain the land for nothing; paying 
for a great number of other things, without any of which his 
land might be worthless; along with all of which it must, no 
sooner than it was bought, be worth more than he had paid 
for it. This paradox may be explained away in a moment. 
Mr. Peel, required to invest i*. 6 d. per acre on his grant of 
500,000 acres, appeared to pay £37,500 for that tract of land. 
But he made the investment, which was to secure his title, in 
taking labourers to the settlement. Whether the government 
had bestowed the land on the condition that the grantee should 
spend £37,000 in conveying labourers to the settlement, or had 
sold the grant for £37,000, spending the money in that way, 
would have been perfectly indifferent; in either case, the grantee 
would have paid, not for land, but for labour; he would have 
received the land for nothing, but subject to the condition of 
buying so much labour wherewith to cultivate it. The average 
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cost of clearing waste land in Canada and the northern parts 
of the United States, is about £4 per acre* No land, it is plain, 
ought to be granted to remain uncleared* Now suppose that 
the government should require £4 per acre for such land, using 
the money to clear the land; in this case, for what would the 
grantee pay?— not for the land, but for having it cleared* So 
in the case before us, the grantee w ould pay for the means of 
cultivating his land, and for the value which that disposal of 
his purchase money must bestow upon his land, rather than 
for the land itself, 

4. It follows that, in justice to all the buyers of land, in order 
that the supply of labour should correspond exactly with the 
quantity of land granted, in order to give to all of the grantees 
the greatest return for their purchase money, it would be 
necessary to employ the whole of the fund, obtained by sales 
of land, in fetching labour to the colony. If any part of that 
fund were employed in any other way, neither would there be 
a rule for suiting the supply of labour to the demand, nor would 
the purchasers of land receive as much as possible for their 
money. The necessity, in order to make the system perfect, 
of avoiding any exceptional disposal of this money, is as clear 
as the necessity of refusing exceptional grants for the sake of a 
good rule by which to grant and withhold land. This will be 
still more clear when we shall look at the circumstances which 
would guide the government in fixing on the best price for 
land; a consideration reserved till now, for the reason that will 
appear in the next paragraph. 

5. According to the value of the thing purchased, ought to 
be the purchase-money* The land bought would be more, 
much more, valuable, if the purchase -money were employed in 
adding to the colonial population, than if it were used for any 
other purpose whatever* By how much more valuable we can- 
not determine exactly; but this is quite plain, that for land, of 
which all the purchase money was devoted to the increase of 
colonial population, a higher price might properly be required 
than for land, of which the purchase-money was wasted, or was 
used in any way less calculated, than the use of it as an immi- 
gration fund to increase the value of land. Thus, in America, 
those who last year paid £700,000 for new land, might, with 
greater advantage to themselves, have paid twice the amount, 
or £*,400,000 for the same extent of land, if the larger sum 
had been employed in adding 200,000 souls to the popula- 
tion of the United States* Thus the Canada Company > 
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which has paid, or engaged to pay, to the English govern- 
ment £304,000 for waste land in Upper Canada, might have 
paid twice as much for the same land with greater profit, if 
all their purchase money had been employed in adding to the 
population of the colony; and if no land had been granted to 
other people save for money, and all the money so obtained 
had been employed in the same way. Let us suppose that by 
this employment of the purchase money of new land, the cost 
of clearing land were reduced from £4 to £2 per acre; without 
any fall of wages, merely from the greater facility of employing 
many hands in combination. In this case, which would be 
better for the American settler, to pay £4 $s. per acre for his 
land when cleared, that is 55. for the title and £4 for the clearing; 
or to pay £2 10s, for the land when cleared, that is 10 s, instead 
of 5$. for the title, and £2 instead of £4 for the clearing? Like 
illustrations of the advantage which the buyer would derive 
from paying more, if his purchase money were used in the way 
proposed, will occur to ever) 1- one. This, then, is a most im- 
portant consideration, with a view to determining the best price 
for new land. Some others appear scarcely less important. 

To clear the land of wood, a certain amount of labour per 
acre is required. The purchase-money of the land, then, ought 
to be sufficient to provide such an addition to the labouring 
population as would enable the proprietor to clear his land, 
without causing a deficiency of labour in any other part of the 
colony; it ought to be sufficient to provide a fresh supply of 
labour, corresponding with the new demand which the acquisi- 
tion of so much new land had produced. 

If the waste land were already clear of wood, and naturally 
in a state fit for cultivation, as throughout the plains of Buenos 
Ayres, the prairies of North America, and great part of Australia, 
the cost of clearing would be saved: the land would be worth 
more, by the cost of clearing, than land which required to be 
cleared. The produce of any given amount of capital and 
labour on the dear land would be greater, or would be got 
sooner, than the produce of the same amount of capital and 
labour employed on thickly wooded land. It would appear, 
therefore, that for land clear by nature, a higher price might 
properly be required than for thickly wooded land; a price 
higher by the cost of clearing. On the same ground, we shall 
conclude that a higher price might be required for land naturally 
rich than for land naturally poor: and if all the land in each 
colony were of the same quality, this consideration might be 
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a guide towards ascertaining the best price for each colony. 
But the land of all countries is more or less of different qualities; 
and yet it is hard to learn with any precision, concerning waste 
land," which parts will prove, on being cultivated, more or less 
fertile. If this distinction could be made with precision, then 
might there be two or more prices for land in the same colony, 
without any departure from the rule of uniformity; just as gold 
of different degrees of fineness might, under one standard, be 
made to pass for different values* But unable to make this 
distinction, how would the government require for each different 
portion of land its proper price? how avoid requiring too little 
for the rich land, or too much for the poor land ? The following 
is one way, suggested by the practice of the United States, by 
which, it appears to me, this object might be accomplished. 
Take the richer land as the guide; ascertain what would be the 
best price if all the land w r ere of the same quality as the richer 
portions; and let this be the lowest upset price at which any 
land should be sold. Then open the land to buyers. The first 
buyers in any district would neglect the poorer land, would 
select the richer lots; which, being put up to auction at the 
minimum price, vrould fetch whatever competition should deter- 
mine. Very soon, however, if the upset price of these richer 
lots had been high enough, the poorer lots, which had been 
neglected, would acquire from circumstances of position, from 
the neighbourhood of roads and markets, from competition for 
the use of land on other accounts than on account of superior 
natural fertility, a value equal to that of the richer lots when 
they belonged to the desert. By then, buyers would apply for 
those poorer lots at the minimum price; and they would be 
put up to auction, fetching the upset price or whatever com- 
petition might determine. 

In all cases there would be, though a general, still an un- 
erring guide, by which to avoid requiring too high a price; 
namely, the rates of profit and wages in the colony. If these 
should be falling, and it should be seen that the fall arose from 
the competition of capital with capital and of labourers with 
labourers, then might the government see that the price required 
was too high. If, on the contrary, it were seen that the fall 
arose from the less productiveness of capital and labour, in 
consequence of less skill in the application of capital and labour, 
in consequence of the weakness arising from greater dispersion, 
then it would be plain that the price of new land was not high 
enough,, The most ignorant government could hardly fail to 
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distinguish between these two mischievous alterations in the 
proportion amongst the elements of production; between these 
two opposite causes of a fall in the rates of profits and wages. 

Though it appear difficult to say which would be worse, so 
excessively high a price as should inflict on the colony the evils 
of an old country, or so excessively low a price as, along with 
perfect liberty of appropriation at that very low price, would 
scatter the people so as to render them poor and barbarous; 
although there be little room to chuse between these two ways 
of stopping colonization, still on one ground it would appear 
better to make the upset price too low rather than too high. 
If it were made too high, it could not be reduced without injustice 
to those who had paid the highest price; but if it were too low, 
it might be raised, not only without injustice to previous buyers, 
but with great advantage to them. If the price were too high 
and were gradually lowered down to the golden mean, there 
would be mischievous fluctuations in the value of land: if the 
price, being too low, were gradually raised up to the golden 
mean, there would be a constant increase, but no fluctuation, 
in the value of land. An important rule, therefore, for getting 
at the best price, is to begin with a price obviously too low; 
taking care, however, that it be not so low as to defeat all the 
objects with which any price is required. 1 

6, When the fund for removing people is provided by the 
mother-country, the difference between the cost of a short and 
a long passage naturally directs the stream of emigration to the 
colonies which are nearest; but if an immigration fund were 
provided by the sale of colonial land at the proper price, colonies 
at a great distance from their mother-country would be as well 
supplied with labour as those which were less distant. In that 
case, the only effect of the difference between the cost of a short 
and a long passage, would be a difference, not in the manner, 
but in the rapidity of colonization. For instance, supposing 

1 The English Government makes five shillings per acre the upset price 
of waste land in New South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land. With 
perfect liberty of appropriation at this price, it may be doubted whether 
the new plan, instead of checking, will not rather promote, the appropria- 
tion of more land than is good tor the whole society. In those colonies, 
the caution of the local governments in the disposal of new land, if that 
may be termed caution which had a corrupt object; the exertion of their 
power in withholding new land, so that they might exert their power in 
granting new land with advantage to their favourites, has operated as a 
restriction on the appropriation of new laud. This restriction is removed 
by the plan of selling at a fixed price to all who apply; and, though this 
plan will put an end to injustice, it will, if the price be ton low, cause a 
worse, instead of a better, proportion between land and people. 
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the cost of passage from England to Canada to be £7, and from 
England to Australia to be £17, and that the price of new land 
in both colonies were £1 per acre, the sale of 100 acres 
in Canada would provide for the passage of 34 immigrants, 
while the sale of 100 acres in Australia would provide for 
the passage of all but 6 immigrants. A different propor- 
tion, then, between land and people would exist in these 
two colonies. But if the price of £1 per acre, with £7 for the 
cost of passage, should give the right proportion between land 
and people, then it would be dear that with £17 for the cost of 
passage, £1 per acre was too low a price for new land. In order 
that there should be, in the two colonies, one proportion between 
land and people, it would be necessary either to reduce the 
price of new land in Canada, so that for each 100 acres sold 
there should be only 6 immigrants, or to raise the price of new 
land in Australia, so that there should be 14 immigrants 
for each 100 acres sold. We are to presume, that in both 
cases the price of land would be such as to maintain a due 
proportion between land and people. If so, though the price 
of land would be higher in the more distant colony, that colony 
would be as well supplied with labour as the nearer colony, as 
well supplied, that is, in proportion to the demand for labour; 
colonization would go on as well as in the nearer colony; and 
the only difference would be, as the result of greater distance 
and greater cost of passage, that the waste land of the distant 
colony would not be bought and cultivated quite so rapidly as 
that of the nearer colony. 

This difference, however, would not be inevitable in all eases* 
Cases might happen in which colonization should proceed as 
rapidly in the more distant colony as in the nearer one. This 
would happen if, the land of the two colonies being of equal 
natural fertility, that of the nearer colony were thickly wooded 
and that of the more distant colony were already fit for cultiva- 
tion; as is actually the case with respect to Canada and Aus- 
tralia. If waste land were sold at the proper price in both 
colonies, a higher price being required for the land which, being 
dear of timber, was more valuable, then what the more distant 
colony should save, in consequence of her land being clear by 
nature, would go to swell her immigration fund. The difference 
might be so great as that the more distant colony should have 
a greater immigration fund, and a stronger power of attraction, 
than the nearer colony, 

7. Another part of the proposal of the Colonization Society 
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remains to be examined. Supposing the money obtained by 
the sale of land to be spent on immigration, this fund ought 
clearly to be spent in the most economical way; in the way, by 
which the good to be obtained by that outlay should be as 
great as possible. If the object were to procure, at the least 
cost, the greatest amount of labour for immediate employment, 
it would appear, at first sight, that the immigrants brought to 
the colony ought to be, all of them, males in the prime of life. 
But it is only at first sight that this can appear; because on 
reflection it will be seen, that two men having to perform each 
for himself all the offices that women usually perform for men ; 
to cook his own victuals, to mend his own clothes, to make his 
own bed, to play the woman's part at home as well as the 
man's part in the field or workshop; it will be seen, I say, that 
two men, each of whom should be obliged so to divide his labour 
between household cares and the work of production, would 
produce less than one man giving the whole of his time, attention 
and labour, to the work of production. If the two men should 
combine their labour and divide their employments, one occu- 
pying himself solely with household cares for both, and the 
other solely with earning wages for both, then might the pro- 
duce of their united labour be as great as that of one married 
man ; but in no case could it be more. In new colonies, men 
have often made this unnatural arrangement; because all 
modem colonies, at least, have been founded by a number of 
men greatly exceeding the number of women who accompanied 
them. We need not stop to look at the moral evils of this 
excess of males. Economically speaking, it seems quite plain, 
the poor immigrants brought to a colony by the purchase 
money of waste land, ought to be men and women in equal 
numbers; and if married, so much the better. 

If they w r ere old people their labour would be of little value 
to the colony; not only because it w-ould soon be at an end; but 
also because they would be weak, and because they would not 
readily turn their hands to new employments, to employments 
very often quite different from those in which they had w orked 
from their childhood to old age. In order that the poor immi- 
grants brought to a colony should be as valuable as possible, 
they ought to be young people, whose powers of labour would 
last as long as possible, and who would readily turn their hands 
to new kinds of work. 

But would there be any objection to a mixture of children? 
To this there would be four objections. First, if the children 
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were the offspring of grown up immigrants, it would follow that 
the latter were not of the best age; that if old enough to have 
children, they were too old to come under the description of 
the most valuable labourers. Secondly, children are less fit 
than old people, even, to undergo, the confinement and other 
troubles of a long sea voyage. Thirdly, when children first 
reach a colony, they necessarily incumber somebody. Fourthly, 
they cannot for some time be of any use as labourers : they can- 
not produce capital wherewith to attract and employ other 
labourers. To whatever extent, then, the colonial fund should 
be employed in bringing children, instead of grown up people, 
the value received by the colony for its outlay would be less 
than need be. By bringing none but young grown up persons, 
the maximum of value would be obtained for any given outlay. 
But this is not all. The greatest quantity of labour would 
be obtained more easily than a less quantity. The natural time 
of marriage is a time of change, when two persons, just united 
for life, must nearly always seek a new home. The natural 
time of marriage too is one, when the mind is most disposed to 
hope, to ambition, to undertakings which require decision and 
energy of purpose* Marriage produces greater anxiety for the 
future, and a very strong desire to be better off in the world 
for the sake of expected offspring. Of what class are composed 
those numerous streams of emigrants, which flow continually 
from the eastern to the outside of the western states of America, 
by channels longer and rougher than the sea-way from England 
to the eastern states? Not of single men, nor of old people, 
nor of middle-aged parents dragging children along with them, 
but, for the most part, of young couples, just married, seeking 
a new home, fondly assisting and encouraging each other, strong 
in health and spirits; not driven from their birth-place by fear 
of want, but attracted to a new place, by the love of indepen- 
dence, by a sentiment of ambition, and most of ail perhaps, by 
anxiety for the welfare of children to come. This, then, is the 
class of people, that would be most easily attracted to a colony 
by high wages, and still better prospects. Others would be 
willing to come if, the old country co-operating with the colony, 
all in the old country were well informed of the advantages of 
emigration: but these would be the most willing; these would 
be, not merely willing, but anxious to come. 

Of these, however, there might not exist in an old country 
sufficient number to meet the colonial demand for labour. 
I'or example, if the United States should propose to lay out 
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£1,400,000 a year in bringing young couples from Ireland, this 
would produce a demand for 100,000 young Irish couples; but 
in Ireland there are not so many as 100,000 couples of the same 
age. There are not, perhaps, in Ireland more than 60,000 
grown up young couples who were bom in the same year. As 
the constant emigration of ah, or maybe of half, the couples, 
who every year reach the age of puberty, must very soon 
depopulate any country, we may be sure that a portion only 
of this class would ever be disposed to emigrate. Whenever a 
number sufficient to meet the colonial demand for labour should 
not be disposed to emigrate, it would be right to offer a passage 
cost free to couples older by one, two or three years, but always 
giving a preference to those who had most lately reached the 
age of puberty. Indeed, as to those of the best possible age, 
we can only say that it would be right to give them a preference* 
Supposing all the people brought to the colony with the 
purchase-money of waste land to be young men and women, 
in equal numbers, let us see what the effect would be on the 
colonial population. At the end of twenty years after the 
foundation of Virginia, the number of colonists was about 1S00; 
though, during the twenty years, near 20,000 persons had reached 
the settlement. This rapid decrease of population was, as I have 
endeavoured to show elsewhere, owing chiefly to the misery of the 
colonists; but it was partly owing, also, to this : that of the 20,000 
immigrants a very small proportion only consisted of females. 
So that, even if the colony had prospered from the beginning, 
the number of colonists would probably have been less at the 
end of twenty years than the number of immigrants during 
that period. The settlement of New South Wales has so far 
prospered from the beginning, that no one has ever found it 
difficult to maintain a family: yet the population of the colony 
is nothing like as great as the number of immigrants. But 
why? simply because, of those persons, by far the greater 
number were men, and that, of the women, who composed the 
smaller number, many were past the age of child-bearing. Had 
those persons consisted of men and women in equal proportions, 
but of a middle age, the population of the colony might not have 
been much greater than it is; but if they had consisted entirely 
of young couples, who had just reached the age of puberty, the 
population of the colony would have advanced with surprising 
rapidity. Reckoning the number of immigrants in each year 
at 2000, there seem to be grounds for believing that, if all 
these had been young couples just arrived at the age of 
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puberty, the population of the colony would by this time 
have amounted to nearly 500,000, instead of its actual 
amount, less than 50,000; that the progress of population 
and we may add, of colonization, would have been ten times as 
great as it has been, with the same outlay for bringing people 
to the colony. At present, too, the proportion of young people 
in New South Wales is rather under than over the usual rate; 
whereas, in the supposed case, the proportion of young people 
would have been very much greater than it has ever been in 
any human society. According, of course, to this great pro- 
portion of young people would have been the prospect of future 
increase. If all the people who have removed from Europe to 
America had been young couples, just arrived at the age of 
puberty, slavery in North America must long since have died 
a natural death: no part of North America, no part of South 
America, perhaps, would have been open for colonization. Con* 
sidering what must, almost inevitably, have happened in this 
case, it seems hard to overrate the advantages within reach of 
the United States, by means of colonizing their waste territory 
in the way proposed. 

In any colony, the immediate effect of selecting young couples 
for immigration would be to diminish very much the ordinary 
cost of adding to the population of the colony. The passage 
of young couples would not cost more than that of any other 
class, or of all classes mixed; but, along w-ith the young couples, 
the colony would obtain, at the ordinary cost, the greatest 
possible germ of future increase, The settlers in New South 
Wales, who, in the course of a few years, have made that colony 
to swarm with sheep, did not import lambs or old sheep; still 
less did they import a large proportion of rams. They have 
imported altogether a very small number of sheep, compared 
with the vast number now in the colony. Their object was the 
production in the colony of the greatest number of sheep by 
the importation of the least number, or, in other words, at the 
least cost; and this object they accomplished by selecting for 
importation those animals which, on account of their sex and 
age, were fit to produce the greatest number of young in the 
shortest time. If a like selection were made of the persons to 
be brought to a colony with the purchase-money of waste land, 
the land bought, it is evident, would become as valuable as it 
could ever become, much more quickly than if the immigrants 
should be a mixture of persons of all ages. In the former case, 
not only would the immigrants be, all of them, of the most 
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valuable class as labourers, but they would be of a class fit to 
produce the most rapid increase of people in the colony; to 
create as soon as possible in places now desert a demand for 
food, for the raw materials of manufactures, for accommodation 
land and for building ground. The buyer of new land, there- 
fore, would have his purchase-money laid out for him in the 
way best of all calculated to be of service to him. It would 
be well to consider this, in seeking to determine the proper 
price for new land, of which the purchase-money was to be thus 
laid out for the greatest advantage of the purchaser. 

It must be seen, further, tnat if the immigration fund were 
laid out in this way, the progressive increase of that fund, by 
means of the increase of people wanting land, would be much 
more rapid than if the immigrants brought to the colony were 
of all ages mixed. By adopting this mode of immigration, all 
the means of colonization would be used with their greatest 
possible effect. 

The moral advantages of such a selection of immigrants would 
not be few. Each female would have a special protector from 
the moment of her departure from home. No man would have 
any excuse for dissolute habits. All the evils, which have so 
often sprung from a disproportion between the sexes, would be 
avoided. Every pair of immigrants would have the strongest 
motives for industry, steadiness and thrift. In a colony thus 
peopled, there would scarcely ever be any single men or single 
women: nearly the whole population w'ould consist of married 
men and women, boys and girls, and children. For many years, 
the proportion of children to grown up people would be greater 
than was ever known since Shem, Ham and Japhet were sur- 
rounded by their little ones. The colony would be an immense 
nursery, and, all being at ease without being scattered, would 
offer the finest opportunity that ever occurred, to see what may 
be done for society by universal education. That must be a 
narrow breast in which the last consideration does not raise 
some generous emotion. 

This is the way in which the Colonization Society proposed 
that the purchase money of waste land should be employed. 
The sum of the measures suggested by them, having regard to 
the objects and means of* the colonies alone, is: The sale of all 
waste land by public auction at a fixed upset price, with the 
most perfect liberty of appropriation at that price: and the 
employment of the whole of the fund so obtained in bringing 
people to the colony; a preference being always given to young 
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couples who have Just reached the age of puberty. How the 
mother-country, the country, that is, from which the immi- 
grants should come, might usefully co-operate with the colony, 
remains to be considered. 


CO-OPERATION OF THE MOTHER COUNTRY 

The subject has been thus divided for two reasons: first because, 
as observed already, it was more convenient to take a colonial 
view of means which exist in the colony ; secondly, in order to 
show clearly, without any long explanation, that under a good 
system of colonization, by whatever government administered, 
people would be drawn to the colony, not driven from the 
mother-country. By examining the subject in this way, anyone 
may see distinctly, that the advantage of those who shall remove 
from the mother-country is a necessary condition of emigration; 
that emigration to any considerable extent could not take place 
without benefit to the emigrants. This, however, is not the 
general impression in England* A different impression has been 
made on the English vulgar, high and low* Never having heard 
of emigration, save, according to Mr* Wilmot Horton's views, 
as a means of relief from the pressure of the poorVrate, they 
have supposed that, whether or not the object were attained, 
the poor emigrants must be driven aw r ay for the good of those 
who should remain behind, instead of being drawn away for 
their own good* This impression, which renders the word 
emigration distasteful to the English, seems to have been 
caused by three circumstances in particular* 
btrsi; By various attempts to raise in the mother-country a 
fund for pauper emigration, not the good of the emigrants, but 
that of the subscribers to the fund, was made prominent* Thus, 
when the government advanced £60,000 for sending some poor 
people to Canada, it was supposed that the government wished 
to get rid of those people, not for their sake, but for the sake 
of those to whom the people were a burthen* So also, when 
Lord Ho wick brought a bill into parliament for enabling parishes 
to raise an emigration fund by mortgaging their poor’s-rate, the 
advantage, not of the paupers, but of the ratepayers, was sup- 
posed to be his object* If the money employed in the first 
case had been provided under the name of a grant to Upper 
Canada, for supplying that colony with labour, the English 
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government would have appeared to consult, not its own advan- 
tage but that of the colony; and the advantage of the poor 
emigrants, the certainty of their obtaining high wages, would 
have been set in a prominent light; the low and high vulgar 
would have seen that labour was wanted in the colony: 
and thus it would have appeared, not that the emigrants were 
driven from home, but that they were invited to another place. 
As it was, the simple truth, that when, in the natural progress 
of colonization, people quit their birth-place, f they must neces- 
sarily be invited by the prospect of advantage to themselves— 
this evident truth was kept out of view; and in its room an 
impression was made that the poor emigrants might suffer by 
their removal. 

Secondly. Under the experiments in pauper emigration made 
by the English government, poor emigrants have suffered by 
their removal. To say nothing of what happened to the poor 
people whom the English government sent to South Africa, the 
poor people whom they sent to Canada suffered great privations 
and hardships. They consisted of families, men, women and 
swarms of children; and what is more important, instead of 
being allowed to proceed in* a natural course, that is, to remain 
in the settled parts of the colony, working for wages, getting 
assistance when required from their employers and neighbours, 
and learning by degrees how to settle in the forest; instead of 
this, they were planted at once beyond the settled parts of the 
colony, in the midst of the forest, far apart from each other, 
without experience, assistance or advice; and even without 
houses in which to shelter their families. Those English paupers, 
becoming suddenly colonial landlords, not hardened to the 
climate, placed on new land where ague generally prevails, not 
accustomed to use the hatchet, which is the first tool used by 
a settler ; thus placed, like fish out of water, they suffered from 
heat, cold and wet, from sickness, from wounds, and finally 
from a sentiment of despair. Not a few of the children died. 
The misery which these poor people suffered, though great 
pains were taken to conceal it by the author of the experiment, 
became known in England; and thus a well-founded prejudice 
was created against emigration; well-founded, that is, as against 
this sort of emigration. But along with a dislike to this sort 
of emigration, there arose, as might have been expected, a 
dislike to all emigration. 

Thirdly. The English government goes out of its way to 
strengthen in the common people their natural sense of the 
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evils of emigration. As it is painful to quit for ever the country 
of one's birth and one's affections, so is emigration necessarily 
attended with some evil; but this evil, it is plain, will never 
be incurred voluntarily, that is, if there be no sort of inter- 
ference by government, without so much good as turns the 
scale in favour of emigration. The balance of the account must 
necessarily be in favour of the voluntary emigrant. But what 
says the English government? While Lord Howick was vainly 
begging the house of commons to pass his emigration bill, 
imploring them to mend the condition of the peasantry in the 
south of England, to prevent another insurrection of that class 
by enabling some of them to remove to the colonies; at this 
very time, the judges at Winchester and elsewhere, addressed 
language to the following effect to peasants convicted of rioting 
for better wages: — Unhappy men! your crime is enormous, and 
your punishment must be great. The sentence of the law is, 
that you be transported beyond seas for the term of your 
natural lives. You are going to a far country; to a country so 
far off, that neither will you ever hear of those whom you love 
best, nor will they ever hear of you. Though the law does not 
permit me to pass on some of you tl>e sentence of transportation 
for life, still I can assure such of you, that you will never be 
able to return. You may have heard from wicked men like 
yourselves, that it is a fine country; and you may expect to do 
well there. But oh, unhappy prisoners ! you will suffer all the 
pain of being for ever banished from the country of your birth 
and your affections. May God, in his mercy, give you fortitude 
to bear so dreadful a punishment, which, however, is no more 
than your atrocious crime deserves. — Hereupon, some of the 
prisoners, single men who had, indeed, heard that New South 
Wales is a very fine country, and that they could hardly fail 
to do well there ; these put their tongues into their cheeks, and 
set the judge at defiance. But the wives and children of the 
others shed tears, shrieked or fainted; and all through those 
rural districts there was weeping and lamentation. These are 
the districts in which, especially, it was intended that Lord 
Howick* s bill should be of use; districts in which, amongst the 
class who were to be persuaded to emigrate, a strong impression 
had been made, that emigration is the greatest punishment 
next to death. Are we then to be surprised that the English 
generally should look upon ev ery attempt by their government 
to promote emigration as an attempt to hurt the emigrants? 
So long as criminals shall he punished by transportation, there 
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iTiu st necessarily exist in England a strong prejudice against any 
interference by the government for promoting emigration. 

But why should the government of an old country ever 
undertake to promote emigration from that country, when all 
the ends which an old country seeks in colonization, may be 
reached by promoting immigration to her colonies? Whether 
the colony be dependent or independent, all that the govern- 
ment of the mother -country 7 has to do at home for promoting 
colonization, is to take care that the poorer class at home be 
well informed of the advantages of going to a colony; taking 
care also that the necessary evil of going from home be not 
made to appear greater than it is, through forcing people to 
emigrate by way of punishment. It would be very easy, indeed, 
supposing either that there was co-operation between the old 
country and the colony, or that both were under the same 
government, to keep the poorer class in the old country well 
informed of the advantages of going to a colony. The great 
emigration from England which took place last year, was caused 
mainly by the publication of letters from poor emigrants to their 
friends in England. But in order that such letters should be 
published, it is necessary that they should be written and 
received. Why not, in order to promote the receipt of such 
letters among the poorer class in the mother-country, allow 
poor emigrants, during some years after their arrival in the 
colony, to send letters by the post, but free of postage, to the 
friends whom they had left behind ; just as, in many countries, 
soldiers are allowed this privilege? To such an arrangement 
there appears no obstacle that might not be got over with very 
little trouble. In this way, not only would the necessary evil 
of going to a colony be diminished ; that is, the emigrants would 
depart with the pleasant assurance of being able to communi- 
cate with their friends at home; but the poorer class in the 
mother-country would always hear the truth as to the prospects 
of emigrants; and not only the truth, but truth in which they 
would not suspect any falsehood. The statements as to the 
high wages obtainable in the English colonies lately published 
by a board of emigration sitting in Downing Street, though 
perfectly true, have not been received with implicit faith by 
the harassed and therefore suspicious class to whom they were 
addressed; nor would any statements made by the government 
ever obtain so much credit as letters from the emigrants them- 
selves. In this way, moreover, the attractive power of the 
colony would be made apparent to the high vulgar of the 
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mother country; and those preachers would be silenced, whose 
text is, “Dwell in the land and verily ye shall be led/’ 

With respect to the mother-country, two points remain to be 
examined: first, the effect of the proposed selection of emigrants 
in producing relief from excessive numbers; secondly, the means 
by which the overflowing capital of an old country might find 
secure and profitable employment through tills system of 
colonization. 

First — If it be true that 125,000 persons emigrated from Great 
Britain and Ireland last year, still this abstraction of people has 
not caused the least perceptible relief from excessive numbers. 
That great body of emigrants consisted of a mixture of ail 
classes; masters and servants, old and young. Ihe poorest 
class w'as composed, in great measure of families, men, women 
and children, for whom a passage was provided by their parishes, 
with a view to get rid of them. By the removal of the children, 
nothing was taken from the present market of English labour; 
nor indeed by the removal of any but workmen. Of these last, 
the number removed were too small for any effect on wages* 
The only effect of their removal was to make room for others 
quite ready to take their place. But if this great body of 
emigrants had consisted entirely of workmen and their wives, 
it seems probable that considerable relief would have been 
obtained from excessive numbers ; that more room would have 
been made than could have been immediately filled by other 
workmen. The conscription in France, during the late war, did 
not, perhaps, carry off so many workmen, year by year, in 
proportion to the then population of France, as the proportion 
which 60,000 bears to 24,000,000 : yet it certainly had the effect 
of keeping the supply of labour so much within the demand, 
that the condition of the labouring class in France was, during 
the war, very comfortable compared with what it has been since 
the peace. One of the causes of Napoleon's great popularity 
was the easy state of the labouring class in France during his 
reign: one of the causes of the late revolution in France was 
the uneasy state of the working class who effected that revolu- 
tion: and the miserable state of that class, in the greater part 
of France at this time, leaves but small hope that the revolution 
which they effected will be of any service to them* In France, 
the working people now say, commonly: — Ghl if we could get 
back Napoleon we should soon be better off,— Without knowing 
it, they want so much war as should again cause the fields to 
be tilled by women. If for every young man carried off by 
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Napoleon’s wars, a young woman also had been carried off* 
though the immediate effect on the state of the working class 
would have been the same, the conscription would have had a 
more lasting effect on the condition of the working class. 
Millions, perhaps, who have been bom in France since 1814, 
would not have been bom there; and thus, though many would 
have lived, who have been bom to die since 1814, If not of 
hunger, of disease produced by all sorts of privations, still the 
good effect of the conscription might have lasted till now. 
These considerations will direct us to a right estimate of the 
influence, which a proper selection of emigrants would have on 
the population of a country like England, 

It has been reckoned, that in England the number of marriages 
which take place in a year is in the proportion of 1 to about 
134 souls. Assuming this calculation to be right, and the popu- 
lation of England to be 14,000,000, the yearly number of 
marriages in England is 104,477 J'i. Whatever would be the 
effect on population of preventing all the marriages, would be 
the effect of removing all who were about to marry. The 
removal, therefore, of about 209,000 persons every year for a 
few years would very soon depopulate England. But this effect 
would occur through the removal of a much smaller number. 
It would occur by the yearly removal of all who in each year 
should reach the age of puberty. How many persons in England 
every year reach the age of puberty has never been calculated. 
But it is reckoned, that the yearly births are, to the whole 
population, in the proportion of 1 to about 31. Taking the 
yearly births, then, to he 451,612 or for round numbers 

450.000, and assuming that not above one-third of these, or 

150.000, reach the age of puberty, it appears, that England might 
soon be depopulated by the yearly abstraction, for some years, 
of a number of persons not much greater than the number who 
did actually emigrate last year. Supposing the emigration of 
each of these persons to cost £7, the cost of entirely depopulating 
England would be a yearly outlay, for some years, of £ 1 ,050,000 ; 
very little more by the year than a seventh part of the English 
poorVrate; not much more than the supposed cost of emigra- 
tion from Great Britain and Ireland during the last year. But 
there is a way by which, with a still smaller yearly outlay, 
England might be depopulated: by taking away every year a 
number of young couples sufficient to reduce the whole number 
in after years; so that the number of young couples would, in 
time, be reduced to one. Supposing that this might be effected, 
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though not so quickly as if all were removed, by removing every 
year half of the young couples who Imd in that year reached the 
age of puberty* then might England be depopulated by the 
yearly removal for some years of 75,000 persons, at a yearly 
cost of £525,000. The question, however, is not how might 
England be depopulated, but what is the smallest proportion 
of young couples, whose yearly removal would prevent any 
hurtful increase of the population of a country like England; 
would put the bulk of the people at ease ; enabling all to marry 
when nature should prompt them to marriage; preventing the 
death of many through want; and giving full effect to the 
principle of population. 

Still this question is not of much, perhaps it is not of any, 
practical importance. By the proposed selection of emigrants, 
all that could be done would he done, towards procuring relief 
from excessive numbers; and in no event could too many 
people be removed ; because when relief from excessive numbers 
was obtained, emigration would stop, until the prospect of 
misery from excessive numbers should again render the evil 
of quitting home less than that of remaining at home. 

By the proposed selection of emigrants, moreover, as the 
greatest quantity of relief from excessive numbers would be 
comprised in the removal of the least number of people, the 
maximum of good from emigration would be obtained, not only 
with the minimum of cost, but what is far more important, with 
the minimum of painful feelings. All that old people and young 
children suffer more than other people from a long voyage 
would be avoided. Those only would remove, who were already 
on the move to a new home: those only, to whom, on account 
of their youth and animal spirits, separation from birth-place 
would be least painful; those only, who had just formed the 
dearest connection, and one not to be severed, but to be made 
happy, by their removal. And this, the least degree of painful 
feeling, would be suffered by the smallest possible number 
of people. 

lo make this selection, no interference would be required from 
the government of an old country. Supposing the attractive power 
of the colony applied to the immigration of young couples, then 
ship-owners and others, who had contracted with the colonial 
government for bringing young couples to the colony, would 
make known in the mother-country, that they w r ere ready to 
convey to the colony, free of cost, persons of that description, 
but not of any other description. Suppose that a young single 
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man should apply for a passage; he would be told that for the 
passage of a single man there was no fund* but that there was 
a fund for the passage of a married man and his wife; that 
whenever he should please to return with a young wife, they 
might both go to the colony cost free. Can it be doubtful that 
he would soon return with a young wife? The experiment has 
been thus far tried; that when, last year, the South Australian 
Land Company received applications for a passage to New 
Holland, from young single men out of work, and answered, 
“Yes, if you get married, and for your wile also,” the common 
reply was, “So much the better”; with a snap of the fingers, 
a laugh, or swimming eyes, that spoke more than the words. 
In order that this selection should be made without any diffi- 
culty, all that would be required from the government of an 
old country is, that it should be so good as to do nothing; that 
it should have sense enough to abstain from meddling with the 
attractive power of the colony* 

Secondly — There are two ways in which this system of 
colonization seems calculated to give secure and profitable em- 
ployment to the overflowing capital of a mother-country. 

In the first place, it is clear that, to whatever extent this 
system was pursued, the colonies would be more extensive ; that 
under this system, they would be extended as rapidly as possible ; 
and that as every new colony, or increase of an old one, would 
be the extension of an old society to a new place; as the colonists 
would produce more with the same number of hands than 
colonists have ever produced, and would retain the habits and 
wants of their mother-country ; so would this mode of coloniza- 
tion very rapidly increase the markets in which the mother- 
country might buy raw produce and cheap corn with manu- 
factured goods. One end of colonization being to enlarge the 
field for employing capital and labour within the mother-country, 
that great object would be obtained most easily and most quickly 
by these means of colonization. 

But in the next place, in order that this most useful process 
should begin as soon as possible, colonies already established, 
might require some assistance, not from the government, but 
from the capitalists of the mother-country. Suppose that the 
Americans, having resolved to dispose of their fund, obtained 
by the sale of waste land, in bringing labour to the United 
States, should, with a view to the extinction of slavery, with a 
view to obtaining immediately a sufficient supply of free labour, 
be willing to anticipate that fund ? to borrow money on that 
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security? Could a better security for overflowing English 
capital be readily imagined ? In this way, capital which is 
now lying idle in England , or is about to fly off, taking no 
labour with it, would fly off, indeed, but only for a time, and 
would take with it, or draw after it, a corresponding amount 
of surplus labour. We have only to suppose, farther, that in 
Canada, South Africa and Australia, the American plan of 
selling land had been adopted with improvements; we have 
only to suppose, in short, that the legislature of England had 
attended to this subject, and we suppose the opening of three 
more great fields for the secure and pr off table employment of 
English capital in the work of colonization. 

The enlargement of the field, however, need not stop here. 
While a portion of the capital of the mother-country was em- 
ployed in anticipation of the sales of waste land, other portions 
would be employed in the purchase of waste land. Immense 
capitals, belonging to people in the eastern states of America, 
are constantly employed in the purchase of new land on the 
western frontier, and invariably, I believe, with profit to the 
capitalists. The profit of such purchases would be much more 
certain, and would be obtained much sooner, in a colony where 
no new land was obtainable save by purchase, and where all the 
purchase-money of new land was employed in bringing selected 
labourers to the colony. How great and rapid might be the 
profit of such undertakings, may be partly conceived from the 
success of the Canada Company, of whose proceedings a brief 
summary appears below . 1 This company bought land of the 
government, without any assurance that land would not be 
given for nothing to other people; and the money which they 
have paid to the government has been wasted ; all of it in some 
way, most of it in shameful jobs. Nearly all the great and 
successful purchases of waste land in the United States, are 
conducted by companies residing in the eastern towns. This 
kind of investment seems peculiarly suited to companies. The 
whole operation consists of paying and receiving money; paying 
a small sum, waiting, and then receiving a large sum. The 
time for waiting would be very short, if all the money paid were 
employed in adding to the colonial population, according to a 
fixed rule, and so that the greatest amount of population was 
added at the least cost. It would be difficult for companies to 
make any serious blunder: scarceany thing would be left to the 
neglect of agents; for there would be scarce anything to do; 

1 No! included in this extract. 
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and, lastly, a company by the employment of a large capital 
might take so much land, in one lot, or block, as would insure 
the formation of a town on their property; not by them, but 
by others for their good. Becoming the proprietors of a large 
extent of land, there would necessarily occur upon some parts 
of their property those kinds of competition for the use of land, 
over and above competition for land of superior natural fertility, 
which lead to the payment of rent: every sale by them would 
add to the value of land adjoining that which had been sold ; 
and the whole business of jelling might be conducted by one or 
two agents of common intelligence. To show how great and 
how sure would be the profit of such investments, under the 
proposed system of colonization, I have collected a number of 
facts, which establish that, even now, wherever people congregate , 
new land invariably rises in value soon after it becomes private 
property. All surplus capital invested in this way would, of 
course, take off with it a corresponding amount of surplus 
labour. Every investment of this kind would tend, in propor- 
tion to its amount, to diminish in the mother - country the 
competition of capital with capital, and of labour with labour- 

How this system of colonization would tend to enlarge the 
field of employment for those classes, who are not called either 
capitalists or labourers, is very evident. As all the emigrant 
labourers would retain the habits and wants of their mother- 
country, so would they, having plenty in the colony, create a 
demand for the services of those classes whose only property 
is their knowledge; and the progressive increase of this demand 
would keep pace, exactly, with the very rapid progress of 
colonization. Colonies that were brisk markets for the sale of 
goods manufactured in the mother country, must necessarily 
afford employment to persons, having the common run of 
knowledge, or superior knowledge, who should emigrate from 
the mother-country. Touching this point, it is only necessary 
to repeat, that a colony, founded or extended in the way pro- 
posed, would be the extension of an old society to a new place, 
with all the good, but without the evils, which belong especially 
to old countries. 

This exposition of the views of the Colonization Society , may 
be properly concluded by a quotation from their own statement 
of their principles and objects. 

To conclude : We have purposely abstained from dwelling on the 
improvement which this system of colonization might effect in the 
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moral condition of the poorer classes in Britain, or on the wonderful 
rapidity with which, by calling millions and hundreds of millions 
into existence, it might people the desert regions of the globe. 
Such speculations, however grateful, are unsuited to the present 
occasion. We have confined ourselves to statements and argu- 
ments which may be submitted to the test of rational inquiry. Any 
man, inquiring with a single desire to find the truth, may readily 
convince himself, whether or not the proposed selection of emigrants 
would prevent all undesirable increase of people in the mother- 
country, and, at the same time, cause the greatest possible increase 
of people in the colonies ; whether or not the proposed concentration 
of the colonists would tend to their wgalth and civilisation; would 
furnish the greatest amount of employment for labour, and the 
greatest fund for conveying labour to the market. These are 
questions in the science of public economy which must be speedily 
decided. If they should be decided in the affirmative, it must 
inevitably follow, that the measure in question, being well ad- 
ministered, would save the greater part of the poor's-rate of England, 
and prevent in Ireland the greater evil of pauperism without poor 
laws; that it would occasion a great and constant increase of the 
demand for British manufactures; that it would extinguish slavery 
in South Africa, by the substitution of free labour; and that it 
would enable the more extensive British colonies to defray the 
entire cost of their own government and protection. Moreover, if 
the principles of the suggested measure be sound, the measure may 
be adopted, not only upon any scale, that is, by degrees, so as to 
render its adoption perfectly easy, — but also without harm to any, 
and with benefit to all; without the least injury to a single person, 
and with definable and manifest advantage to the poor, both those 
who should remove and those who should remain ; to the landlords, 
farmers, manufacturers, merchants and shipowners of Britain; to 
the colonists of every class, but more especially to the landow ners 
and merchants; and finally to both the domestic and the colonial 
governments. We beg the reader to observe that these conclusions 
are stated hypothetically. The accuracy of the conclusions depends 
on the truth of the principles, w'hich it is our wish rather to submit 
for examination than to assert with confidence. But if those con- 
clusions should turn out to be founded on reason and truth, it 
will be acknowledged, that objects more important were never 
sought by more simple means. 


THE FOUNDATION OF COLONIES 

After so full a notice of the other parts of the subject, this 
part of it may be disposed of in few words. 

If the purchase of w'aste land in a colony already established 
were a profitable mode of employing capital, so would be the 
purchase of the first grant in a nevr colony. Nay, as the first 
purchasers of land in a new colony would naturally select the 
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spot on which the first town, or the capital of the colony, the 
seat of government and the centre of trade, was likely to be 
formed, their land must necessarily, if the colony prospered at 
all, soon become extremely valuable. Their purchase-money 
would provide the colony with labour of the most valuable 
kind, and in due proportion to the land granted- Here, there 
would he no motive for anticipating by a loan the sales of waste 
land: because, in this case, there would never be any hurtful 
disproportion between land and people. The certainty of 
obtaining labour in the new colony would be the strongest 
inducement to the emigration of capitalists, ambitious to take 
part in laying the foundation of an empire. Thus w'ould all 
the dements of wealth be brought together, with no further 
trouble to the government of the mother-country than what 
should be required for establishing in the colony a fixed and 
uniform system in the disposal of waste land. It was the hope 
of being able to persuade the English government to establish 
such a system for the south coast of Australia, that lately in- 
duced a body of Englishmen to project the foundation of a colony 
in that desert part of the world. A body of capitalists, sure of 
a rapid increase in the value of land, if all land were sold and 
all the purchase-money employed in procuring labour, was ready 
to buy a part of that wilderness; another body of capitalists, 
depending on a constant supply of labour, was ready to embark 
for that desert; the most numerous, wealthy and estimable 
body of Englishmen that ever proposed to found a colony: and 
labourers in abundance were anxious to accompany them, 
expecting to have their passage paid for with the purchase- 
money of the desert land. In order to carry this project into 
effect, nothing more was required than some engagement from 
the English government, that the proposed system for the 
disposal of waste land should be firmly established in the in- 
tended colony; some law, or something like a law, to prevent 
a colonial governor, and the clerks in Downing Street, from 
meddling with the disposal of waste land in this colony. The 
best security for this object would have been an act of parlia- 
ment; but those who intended to found the colony required no 
more than a charter from the king; a something to bind the 
compact into which those individuals were desirous to enter. 
This piece of parchment was applied for, promised, and ulti- 
mately refused; on what grounds applied for, how promised, 
and how cruelly refused, may be seen by a correspondence 
between the government and those who intended to found the 
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colony. Part of this correspondence is printed in the Appendix * 1 
To those who are curious about the motives, which may 
induce the government of an oid country to prevent the foun- 
dation of colonies, as well as to those who would ascertain the 
motives with which, under a good system of colonization, 
individuals would found colonies, scarcely assisted by their 
government, the correspondence in question will prove highly 
instructive* 

The old English colonies in America, now the eastern states 
of the Union, were not founded by any government* They 
were founded by individuals, not even aided by any govern- 
ment, save as the compact, into which each of those bodies of 
individuals entered, was bound by a charter from the crown of 
England* At that time, it had not been discovered that the 
disposal of waste land in a colony may furnish matter for favour 
and jobs: at that time, probably, a charter to prevent favour 
and jobbing in the disposal of waste land would not have been 
refused by the government of England* But, at that time, also, 
none of the great advantages of a fixed and uniform system in 
the disposal of waste land were understood by anyone* The 
evils of profusion and irregularity have been made apparent by 
the good resulting from some degree of caution and regularity. 
What is a new state formed in the western deserts of America, 
if it be not a new colony? Vet how marked is the contrast 
between the immediate prosperity of one of those new r colonies, 
and the early misery of one of those which were planted on 
the eastern coast of America! To whatever extent we may 
suppose that the prosperity of the newest colonies arises from 
caution and regularity in the disposal of waste land, so far shall 
we attribute the early misery of the oldest colonies to profusion 
and irregularity. If some degree of caution and regularity in 
the disposal of waste land ensure the immediate prosperity of 
a new colony, it seems clear that the prosperity of a new colony 
would be much greater, and much more rapid, under the pro- 
posed system of selling all new land and converting all the 
purchase-money into the most productive labour. An old 
country, then, by applying this system to desert countries at 
her disposal, may create stronger motives than ever yet existed 
for the foundation of colonies by bodies of individuals* This 
subject well deserves the attention of the English, who have 
more desert land at their disposal than any other nation, not 

1 This Appendix, not reproduced here, is well worth study by any one 
interested in early Colonial Office methods and principles. 
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excepting the North Americans, and who, more than any other 
nation, require that their field of production should be enlarged. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF COLONIES 

The advocate of systematic colonization, addressing the corrupt 
government of an old country, and actuated by that short- 
sighted policy which attends only to immediate objects, and has 
no faith in the power of truth, would say: Proceed in such a 
way that your colonies may be richer than colonies have ever 
been, more taxable, better worth governing. But the corrupt 
government of an old country would not be cajoled by this sort 
of language : it would see, what must be plain to every one, that 
if colonies were so many extensions of an old society, they would 
never submit to be governed from a distance. Truly, if the 
colonists were kept together by a good system for the disposal 
of waste land, they would be richer than colonists have ever 
been, better able to pay taxes, better worth keeping in sub- 
jection: but, so likewise, would they be more intelligent, and, 
as union is force, very much stronger. The scattered, poor 
and ignorant inhabitants of South Africa could not but submit 
patiently to the oppression, the sportive injustice and fantastic 
cruelty, of an English lord sent across the world to do with them 
as he pleased. They were incapable of governing themselves, 
and therefore quite unable to resist a foreign tyrant. With the 
capacity for self-government comes the power to exercise it. 
A people entirely fit to manage themselves, will never long sub- 
mit to be managed by others, much less to be managed by an 
authority residing at a great distance from them. 


Government from a distance [says Bentham], is often mischievous 
to the people submitted to it. Government is almost always, as 
respects them, in a state cither of jealousy or indifference. They 
are either neglected or pillaged: they are made places of banish- 
ment for the vilest part of society, or places to be pillaged by minions 
and favourites* whom it is desirable suddenly to enrich. The 
sovereign at two thousand leagues* distance from his subjects, can 
be acquainted neither with their wants, their interests, their manners, 
nor their character. The most legitimate and weighty complaints 
weakened by reason of distance* stripped of every thing that might 
excite sensibility, of every thing which might soften or subdue the 
pride of power, are delivered* without defence, into the cabinet of 
the prince, to the most insidious interpretations, to the most un- 
faithful representations . The colonists are still too happy if their 
demand of justice is not construed into a crime, and if their most 
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moderate remonstrances are not punished as acts of rebellion. In 
a word, little is cared for their affection, nothing is feared from their 
resentment, and their despair is contemned. 

But why is their anger despised? Because it is not dangerous; 
because they are helpless; because they are, what is called, new 
societies. Let colonies be old societies in new places, and they 
will have the power to chuse between self-government and 
government from a distance. That they would chuse to govern 
themselves cannot be doubted by anyone, who is at all acquainted 
with the evils of being governed from a distance. 

Bent ham well describes bow difficult it is for subject colonies 
to obtain any redress of grievances; but he says little of the 
grievances of which such colonies must necessarily have to 
complain. If one were ill, it would be a hard case when the 
physician resided thousands of miles off, and months must 
elapse before one could hear from him by return of post; but 
the degree of hardship would greatly depend on the nature of 
the disease. It is not very easy for people, who have never 
been governed from a distance, to understand the nature of the 
evils which are thus inflicted on dependent colonies. Every 
government must he supported by some kind of force. The 
distant government seldom maintains in the colony an armed 
force sufficient to preserve its authority. Some other means, 
then, must be adopted to make the colonists obey laws which 
are enacted by persons at a distance, knowing little of the 
colony and caring less for it ; laws too, administered by strangers, 
not fixed in the colony, nor in any degree responsible to the 
subject people. The way in which this object is commonly 
attained, is by dividing the colonists; by getting up hostile 
factions amongst them; by allowing some of them to share 
with the strangers in all kinds of jobs and monopolies. In 
order that the strangers may pillage the colony, some of the 
colonists are allowed to pillage it. In all the more extensive 
colonies which are governed from Downing Street, London, 
there is a strong party of colonists attached to the government, 
and amongst the worst enemies of the colonial people. The 
machinery whereby misgovemment thus supports itself, is 
generally, a council in the colony, composed partly of strangers, 
partly of colonists, all named by the governor; by which 
mockery of a legislative assembly, the people of the mother- 
country, when by chance they think of the colonies, are led 
to suppose that the colonies are pretty well governed; while 
in truth the governor's council Is a most efficient means of 
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misgovernment, since it enables his excellency to perform, or 
to authorize, acts of oppression, which lie would never have 
dared to do, or authorize, on his own single responsibility* If 
a governor of New South Wales should ever be called to account 
for acts of cmel oppression in that colony, those acts wrould be 
defended on the ground that they were approved by the council, 
an assembly consisting partly of settlers, having an interest in 
common with the whole body of colonists. That would be the 
defence; whereas the truth is, that the colonial members of the 
governor’s council in New South Wales have been deeply 
interested in that misgovernment of which they shared the 
profits, in the shape of contracts, undue supplies of convict 
labour and immense grants of land. In Upper Canada, says 
Mr. Ellice, “it was the fashion for every councillor to get a 
grant of from 5,000 to 20,000 acres, to the great detriment 
of the country and the great nuisance of the inhabitants 
around.” This is only a sample of the numerous ways, in 
which some of the inhabitants of subject colonies are bribed 
to lend their assistance in hurting the other inhabitants; to 
lend their names to the strangers, so that the acts of those 
strangers may be glossed over with the semblance of being 
approved by the colonists; to lend their voices, and in case of 
need, their arms, to the strangers, so that to the force of the 
strangers there may be added that of a strong colonial faction* 
Hence more pillage than would have satisfied the strangers; 
hence the most bitter feuds amongst the colonists themselves; 
hence, more or less, the peculiar evils which Ireland has suffered 
by being governed from a distance through the instrumentality 
of a strong domestic faction. The evil of having to obey laws 
made at a distance would be great, but less than the evils in- 
flicted in order to procure obedience to laws so made* The 
government of colonies from a distance involves both kinds 
of evil* 

So much evil would never long be borne by a colony which 
had been founded, or which was extended, in the way here 
proposed* The colony being fit, would be able to govern itself. 
It must be confessed, therefore, that the ruling class of an old 
country, looking only to immediate and selfish ends, has an 
interest in preventing systematic colonization : a double interest ; 
first, as for every colony fit to govern itself there would be less 
room for colonies liable to be governed from a distance ; secondly, 
as the example of systematic colonization and colonial self- 
government in one place, might lead to the systematic exten- 
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sion* and then to the self-government, of colonies, which were 
founded* and have hitherto been extended* without any regard 
to the ends and means of colonization. Here* perhaps* we may 
discover why* last year, the English Government prevented the 
foundation of a colony which* in local matters, was to have 
governed itself as soon as the population should amount to 
50*000 souls. 

In this respect* the English have reason to be proud of the 
wisdom of their ancestors. All the early colonies of the English 
were allowed to govern themselves from the beginning; with 
this single exception* that the mother country reserved to her- 
self a monopoly of the foreign trade of the colony. In every 
case* the colonial laws were made by an assembly of colonists* 
elected by the colonists; and in some cases those laws were 
executed by officers* including the governor* who were appointed 
by the colonists. The charters* in a word* under which bodies 
of Englishmen planted colonies in America* laid the foundation 
of democracy in that part of the world. At that time* the 
English ruling class had not discovered how to profit by the 
exercise of dominion over distant colonies. No sooner* how- 
ever* did the English take possession of colonies* which had been 
founded by other nations without any provision for local self- 
government* than the aristocracy of England found out the 
advantage of holding colonies in subjection. This advantage 
became still more clear when the English Government had 
made a settlement in New Holland; had established a jail there; 
a society which* of course* could not be allowed to govern itself. 

As to that colony* the system of transportation is a good 
excuse for withholding from the free settlers the advantage of 
self-government* and will be maintained on that account* as 
well as on account of its great expense, until the new ruling 
class of England shall please to exert their authority. Well- 
informed as the English aristocracy now are of the many advan- 
tages to themselves attendant on holding colonies in subjection* 
they will always be ready with excuses for not reverting to the 
system of colonial self-government. They seek to deny that 
the system of governing colonies from Downing Street is a 
modern innovation. 

Those English colonies which govern themselves in local 
matters, are distinguished by the name of chartered colonies } 
while the others are called crown colonies. The crown colonies* 
such as New South Wales* Van Diemen’s Land* and South 
Africa* being governed in local matters from Downing Street, 
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London, and affording a vast deal of patronage to the noble- 
men and gentlemen who live in that street, are most sincerely 
preferred by the English government. But notwithstanding 
this partial affection for crown colonies, it is a fact, I believe, 
that never, till last year, did the English government refuse to 
bestow a charter of incorporation and local self-government upon 
individuals ready to found a colony at their own expense: it is 
a fact, also, that the only colony, founded by Englishmen with- 
out such a charter, is the miserable Swan River settlement, the 
last colony founded by Englishmen. 

The chartered colonies of England, governing themselves 
from the beginning in local matters, have usually defrayed the 
whole cost of their local government: the cost, on the contrary, 
of governing the crown colonies has generally fallen upon 
England, Here are two reasons against crown colonies: first, 
the expense which they occasion to the country whose rulers 
hold them in subjection; secondly, the absence of any motive 
in the government of the colony for letting the colonists be 
rich enough to bear taxation. 

The difference between the cost of governing crown and 
chartered colonies is very much in favour of the latter. “All 
the different civil establishments in North America,” says Adam 
Smith, u exclusive of Maryland and North Carolina, of which 
no exact account has been got, did not, before the commence- 
ment of the present disturbances, cost the inhabitants above 
£64,000 a year; an ever memorable example at how small an 
expense three millions of people may not only be governed, but 
well governed-” The yearly cost of governing fifty thousand 
people in New South Wales was lately about £234,000, the 
salaries of officers alone, being £53,468; an ever memorable 
example at how great an expense a colony may be, not only 
governed, but very ill governed. The crown colony of the 
Swan River, with about fifteen hundred inhabitants, already 
costs England near £7000 a year; the local government of the 
chartered colony, which it was proposed to found at Spencer’s 
Gulph, was to have cost, not England, but the inhabitants, 
£5000 a year, and no more, until the population should reach 
50,000 souls* Chartered colonies, those which conduct and pay 
for their own local government, are sure to be very moderate 
in their public expenses; while the expense of governing colonies 
from a distance is sure to be as great as the people of the ruling 
country, who find the money, will allow. The cheapness of local 
self-government is sure to present a striking contrast with the 
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dearness of government from a distance; a contrast painful to 
those who profit by governing colonies from a distance. 

Of two other reasons in favour of local self-government, one 
is obvious; the other requires some explanation. First, a body 
of colonists who should manage their own affairs, in their own 
way for their own advantage, would be sure to manage better 
than any foreign government, whether on the spot or at a 
distance: the local government, unless very ill-constituted, 
would have the deepest interest in the prosperity of the colony. 
But secondly, the form and substance of the local government 
would very much depend upon the character of the first settlers, 
Magna virum mater I exclaims Adam Smith, when he gives to 
England the credit of having furnished the men fit to establish 
empires in America, But would those superior men have 
quitted England for that purpose, without a prospect of self- 
government? would such a man as William Penn have crossed 
the Atlantic, knowing that, w p hen in America, he should be 
subject to a minister like Horace Twiss, residing in England? 
The greater number, it is true, of the founders of the United 
States fled from persecution; but some of them did not; and 
all of them may be supposed to have been moved, in part, by a 
sentiment of ambition. The founders of a colony, which is to 
be governed by the colonists, are sure to enjoy a greater degree 
of consideration and importance amongst their companions, 
than they could reasonably have hoped to attain in the old 
society. By the mere act of removing, they become legislators 
and statesmen; the legislators and statesmen of a new country 
too, created, as it were, by themselves. In the charters, under 
which the old English colonies in America were planted, we 
find, recited the names of the men who projected and accom- 
plished those great undertakings. It was thus, that men of a 
superior order were induced to run the risk of failure in those 
enterprises; men who by their energy, judgment, patience and 
resolution, were especially qualified to make those enterprises 
succeed. As a colony fit to manage its own affairs would not 
submit to have them managed from a distance, so a colony 
allowed to manage its own affairs, would attract men fit to 
manage them. In the Swan River colony, which was founded 
by a minister, scarce any provision has been made for good 
government: in the plan of an intended colony at Spencer's 
Gulph, a plan formed by individuals, provision was carefully 
made for legislation, for the administration of justice, for the 
support of religion, for the education of all classes, and for the 
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defence of the colony. This difference is explained by the 
difference between a crown colony and a chartered one. In 
the latter case, the charter of incorporation and self-govern- 
ment attracted to the undertaking men of a superior order; 
men knowing what they were about, having definite objects 
and a clear conception of the means for accomplishing them. 
Would such men have gone to a crown colony? The answer 
is that they would net; for, when Lord Goderich wanted these 
men to go to the Swan River, they answered, that nothing 
would induce them to settle “in a colony, where there is no 
security for the inestimable advantage of local self-government/ 1 
But, though it should be allowed, that new colonies founded 
by charter of incorporation and local self-government would 
put the mother country to no expense for their internal govern- 
ment, still an objection to new colonies, which rests on the 
necessity of protecting them from foreign violence, remains un- 
touched. That necessity would certainly exist in every case 
where the colony was unable to defend itself. But colonies, 
which governed themselves, have commonly been able to defend 
themselves. The colonies of Greece were able, not only to defend 
themselves, but to assist their parent states in resisting foreign 
violence. The chartered colonies of North America were abte 
to defend themselves against their mother country, when she 
had the folly to attack their local independence, Dependence 
teaches colonies to lean upon their mother-country : independence 
from the beginning teaches them to provide for self-defence; 
not to mention that a colony which manages its own affairs 
has more, infinitely more, to defend than a colony whose affairs 
are shamefully managed from a distance. Thus, while at the 
Swan River no provision whatever has been made for self- 
defence, it was proposed by those who intended to found a 
colony at Spencer's Gulph, that the whole body of settlers should 
be formed into a militia; and as the sum of £125,000 offered 
to the government for the first grant of land would have con- 
veyed to the settlement about 4,000 young couples, this 
colony would have had from the beginning an armed force of 
4,000 men; a greater force, perhaps, than was ever main- 
tained by any mother-country in any new colony. In that 
case, too, not only would colonization have proceeded with 
unexampled rapidity, but the colonists, instead of being en- 
feebled by dispersion, would always have been strong in pro- 
portion to their numbers. Accustomed to the use of arms, 
chasing their own leaders, defending the work of their own 
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hands, which is the foreign government that would have thought 
it worth while to attack them? A subject colony may not be 
harmed, may be benefited, by a change of masters. Subject 
colonies, accordingly have, over and over again, submitted to 
foreigners ; but when did a colony, that flourished at all, and was 
independent from the beginning, yield up the main cause of its 
prosperity, its precious independence ? J udging from past facts, 
we may conclude, that if the art of colonization were skilfully 
pursued, if colonies were independent, and were founded or 
extended so as to be, not new societies, but old societies in new 
places, the defence of them from foreign violence would not 
require any outlay by the mother country. Nay more, says 
Adam Smith, u they might be disposed to favour their mother 
country in war as well as in trade; and, instead of turbulent 
and factious subjects, to become her most faithful, affectionate 
and generous allies; with the same parental affection on the 
one side, and the same filial respect on the other, which used 
to subsist between the colonies of ancient Greece and the 
mother-city from which they descended.” 

Passing by the exploded notion, that an old country is in- 
terested in preserving a monopoly of the trade with her colonies, 
we have still to enquire, whether it be advantageous to colonies 
to enjoy privileges in the market of their mother country. 

Supposing that the monopoly of the English sugar-market 
enjoyed by the planters of the West Indies takes out of the 
pockets of the English, and puts into the pockets of the planters, 
£2,000,000 a year, this would seem to be a case in which colonists 
gain by the sort of monopoly in question. In like manner, the 
Canadians appear to gain what the English lose, by the Canadian 
monopoly of the English timber trade. Nay, in the former 
case, the very existence of the colonists seems to depend on 
their monopoly of the English sugar-market; for everyone allows 
that, if the English were permitted to buy sugar in the cheapest 
market they could any where find, there would soon be an end 
to the growth of sugar in the West Indies. But has not this 
monopoly, on which the existence of the colonists now depends, 
been the cause of that unnatural state of things, under which 
the monopoly is of such vast importance to the colonists? If 
the West Indians had never possessed any privilege in the 
market of England, it seems probable that, warned by the 
decrease of their profits, arising from the exhaustion of their 
land, they would have diverted their capital from the growth 
of sugar to some other employment ; they might even, from the 
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moment when sugar grown on virgin soils came into competition 
with their sugar, have seen that it was for their advantage to 
set free their slaves, so as to convert these human cattle into 
competitors for the use of land. One must say, perhaps; be- 
cause it is doubtful whether slaves, very numerous in proportion 
to their masters of a different colour, can ever be set free with- 
out a period of anarchy. But, however this may be, what 
have the West Indies become with the monopoly? They have 
become, with, and by means of, the monopoly, societies so mon- 
strously unnatural as to depend for their very existence on the 
patience of a distant people, who do not love them, in sub- 
mitting to pay £2,000,000 to keep their heads above water. In 
like manner, though we should acknowledge that the Canadians 
gain what the English lose by the difference between the price 
or quality of Canadian timber and Baltic timber in the English 
market, still the Canadian monopoly produces in Canada an 
unnatural state of things; artificially turning to the lumber 
trade more capital than would naturally be employed in it, and 
exposing the Canadians to be mined by so proper an act on the 
part of the English government as that of letting the English 
people buy timber of whom they please. If colonies gain for 
a time by monopolizing some trade in the market of their 
mother-country, their condition is unnatural and dangerous in 
proportion to their gains. Such a monopoly, if its continuance 
depended altogether on the colonists themselves, might perhaps 
be defended, as the American tariff may be defended, on the 
score of its tendency to promote combination of labour and 
division of employments amongst the colonists; but the con- 
tinuance of such a monopoly must always depend upon the good 
pleasure of the mother-country. For every colony, therefore, 
such monopolies are bad ; and bad just in proportion as they seem 
good. For colonies, founded or extended so that the colonists 
should combine labour and divide employments, not only 
amongst themselves, but with the people of their mother- 
country; for colonies that should naturally raise exchangeable 
commodities, such monopolies or privileges would not even 
appear to be good. In the intended colony at Spencer’s Gulph, 
accordingly, it was proposed that trade, both of import and of 
export, should be entirely free. Port Lincoln was to have been 
a port without a custom-house. Is this why Lord Goderich, 
the eloquent advocate of free-trade, willed that it should remain 
without ships? 

For it must be confessed, that colonial monopolies of trade 
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in the mother country are of very great use, indeed, for holding 
dependent colonies in subjection. A dependent colony, brought 
into an unnatural and dangerous state by such a monopoly, 
dares not to offend the rulers of its mother-country. Tire 
colonists of South Africa with their wine monopoly, of Canada 
with their timber monopoly, and of the West Indies with their 
sugar monopoly, are far more subservient to Downing Street, 
than they would be if the people of England were free to buy 
wine, timber and sugar, in the. cheapest markets they could 
anywhere find. In this way, the people of England pay mag , 
nificcntly to enable their rulers to profit in another way bv the 
dependence of colonies. It would be much cheaper for the 
people of England, and quite as profitable to the English aris- 
tocracy, if, the colonies being left to themselves, a sum equal 
to the actual cost of holding and misgoverning them, were 
placed at the disposal of the English Cabinet, under the honest 
name of a fund for Corruption. Thus would all the cost of the 
monopolies be entirely saved, without any decrease of minis- 
terial patronage. But then, it may be said, the corruption 
would be too plain to be borne. Doubtless ; and here is seen 
one “public inconvenience’ 1 that might have arisen from the 
establishment of a colonial port without a custom-house; the 
inconvenience of an example which, if generally followed, would 
have taken from the English aristocracy one of their chief 
instruments for holding, harassing and depressing colonial 
possessions. 
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LETTER XLVI. FROM THE COLONIST 

The colonist suggests the means by which land might be made 
dear enough to prevent a scarcity of labour for hire. 

Some land in colonies is as dear as the dearest land in old 
countries. In Wall Street, and the lower part of Broadway, 
New York, land is even dearer than in Lombard-street and 
Cornhillj London; the reason being that the part of New York 
which has become the centre of the commerce of that great 
city, is a narrow point of land hemmed in on three sides by 
water, so that although commerce in New York is less, the 
competition for room at the centre of commerce is greater than 
in London* So in various parts of every colony, there is land 
which fetches a high price, because it is of limited extent. In 
new countries, nearly as in old, land in the centre of a city, in 
every part of a town, or in the immediate vicinity of towns, or 
of good roads, is of limited extent. It is land enjoying certain 
advantages of position; and as such land is no more unlimited 
in America or Australia than in England, it is, as in England, 
the subject of competition, and fetches a price measured by the 
degree of competition for it. But this land is not that of which 
the cheapness produces scarcity of labour in new countries: it 
is land so dear as to be either out of the reach of the working- 
classes, or for them less desirable at its price than land for which 
there is little or no competition. This last is the land by means 
of obtaining which labourers become landowners: it may be 
called indifferently the lowest-priced land, the cheapest land, 
or land of the minimum price. I beg you to bear in mind, that 
only the cheapest land in a colony, is that whose price affects 
the labour market. 

The price of this land, as of all bare land, and of everything 
else which it costs nothing to produce, depends of course on the 
relation between the demand and the supply. In colonies, 
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where wages are so high that everybody may soon acquire the 
means of purchasing land, the demand is according to popula- 
tion; the supply consists of the quantity of the cheapest land 
ooen to purchasers. By augmenting the population or diminish- 
ing the quantity of land, the price would be raised : it would be 
lowered by augmenting the quantity of land or diminishing the 
population* Now, over the proportion which these two shall 
bear to each other, the state or government possesses an absolute 
control. The amount of population indeed does not depend on 
the government; but the quantity of land does; and thus the 
government has control over the proportion which land bears 
to population, or population to land. In the very beginning of 
a colony, all the land necessarily belongs to the government or 
is under its jurisdiction ; and it is the government which sud- 
denly or by degrees makes all the land private property, by 
disposing of it to individuals. The government may employ 
a profuse or a niggard hand; that is, it may bestow much or 
little on the colonists in proportion to their numbers. In 
West Australia, for example, the government allowed the 
first 2000 settlers to appropriate about 3,000,000 acres; 
whilst in South Australia, with a population now amounting 
to 40,000, less, I believe, than 500.000 acres have become 
private property: in one case, 2000 people got as much land 
as the counties of Middlesex, Essex, Suffolk, Hertford, and 
Cambridge; in the other, 40,000 people got only as much land 
as the county of Cambridge: the bestowing disposition of the 
government was a hundred and nineteen times stronger, and 
the proportion of private land to people a hundred and nine- 
teen times greater, in the one case than in the other. The 
history of colonization abounds with like examples of the 
control exercised by government over the proportion between 
land and people. 

It has been said above, that government may dispose of land 
with a niggard hand. Do not suppose that any colonizing 
government has ever done so. All colonizing governments have 
done just the reverse, by disposing of land with a profuse hand. 
The greediness of colonists has been equal to the profusion of 
the governments. The colonists, full of the ideas about land 
which possess people in old countries — emigrating indeed because 
at home the cheapest land had got or was getting to be scarce 
and precious — could never obtain too much land for the satis- 
faction of their desires; and the governments, universally down 
to the other day, seemed to have looked upon waste land as a 
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useless property of the state, only fit to be squandered in 
satisfying the greedy desires of colonists. Throughout what 
may be termed the colonial world, therefore, allowing however 
for a few exceptions in which a colony has grown to be as 
densely peopled as an old country, there has at all times existed 
a proportion between land and people, which almost pre% r ented 
competition for the cheapest land, and enabled every colonist 
to obtain some land either for nothing or for a price little more 
than nominal. Whatever may have been the price of the 
dearest land in a colony, the price of the cheapest has never, 
with the above exceptions, been sufficient to prevent labourers 
from turning into landowners after a very brief term of hired 
service. 

There are two modes in which the government disposes of 
waste land; either by gift or sale. Gift, or grant, as it is called, 
has been the most common mode. Until lately, the British 
Government always disposed of land by grant" The United 
States, soon after they became independent, adopted the plan 
of selling, to which, with the exception of some extensive grants, 
they have since adhered. About seventeen years ago, our 
government substituted throughout the colonies the plan of 
selling for that of granting. 

The plan of granting may be said to involve unavoidably an 
extreme profusion in the disposal of land. When the land can 
be got for nothing, everybody wants as much of it as he can 
possibly get; and the government, of course deeming the land 
of no value, or it would not part with it for nothing, is prone 
to indulge the greedy desires of individuals by a process so very 
easy to the government as that of saying “take what you 
please." Under this plan, therefore, the quantity of land 
granted has always been so very abundant in proportion to 
population, that it may be said to have been supplied, like air 
or water, in unlimited quantities; that is, not in any proportion 
to the market-demand for land, but so as to prevent such a 
demand. In many cases, the government made a practice of 
giving land to people of the labouring class, when of course 
there was no market-demand for land except in advantageous 
positions, and the cheapest land was so cheap as to bear no 
price at all. Even when grants were not made directly to the 
class of labourers, the profusion with which they were made 
to other classes, caused the cheapest land to be “dirt cheap," 
and indirectly bestowed land upon labourers for almost nothing; 
practically, under this system of profusion, the government 
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exercised no control over the proportion between land and 
people. 

Even if the government should intend to carry out the plan 
in such a manner as to prevent scarcity of labour by making 
the cheapest land somewhat dear, or difficult of acquisition, it 
would not be able to accomplish the object by that means. 
The purpose of the government would be defeated by the nature 
of things. So long as land was to be obtained for nothing, the 
greediness of individuals to obtain it would be irresistible by 
the government, even for a single year. Supposing that the 
government resisted for a while, and so made the cheapest land 
comparatively dear, the greediness to obtain for nothing land 
bearing a price (for in the supposed case all land would have a 
market value) would overcome the resistance of the firmest 
government, and again knock down the price of the cheapest 
land. But further, supposing that the government did resist 
the importunity for grants of valuable land, by what means 
could it regulate the supply so as to maintain the most beneficial 
proportion between land and people? How would it know 
from time to time what quantities of land ought to be granted? 
How could it estimate the different effects on the markets of 
land and labour of granting this or that quantity? These 
questions show that the plan of granting is devoid of regulating 
power; that it is incompatible with the indispensable employ- 
ment of a measure of supply. And lastly, there is an objection 
to the plan of granting, which is very strong without an effectual 
restriction of the quantity, but would be stronger with it. How- 
ever profusely land may be granted, some of it acquires in time 
a value depending on advantages of position: and this con- 
sideration explains why people are so greedy to obtain land for 
nothing, even though at the time of being obtained it has no 
market value. This consideration also shows that under the 
plan of granting, however profusely, the government has the 
opportunity, and the strongest temptation, to favour its friends, 
to practise favouritism and official jobbing in the disposal of 
land. There is no instance of a colonizing government that 
was able to resist this temptation. Official favouritism and 
jobbing in the disposal of land by grant, constitute one of the 
most prominent and ugliest features of colonial history: and 
they have been one of the most effectual impediments to colo- 
nization, by producing an immense crop of disappointments, 
jealousies, envies, and irritations. But if favouritism and 
jobbing in the disposal of waste land made the colonists hate 
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each other and their government when the quantity granted 
was practically without limit, what would happen if the quantity 
were so restricted as to render all the land granted immediately 
valuable? The government would be more than ever tempted 
to favour its friends; the officials more than ever tempted to 
favour themselves and their connections; the friends of govern- 
ment and the connections of officials greedier of land than was 
ever known; and the whole colony in an uproar of disaffection 
to its government. This is the last objection to the plan of 
granting. It was by placing all these objections before Lord 
Ho wick in 1831 that the colonizing theorists of 1830 put an 
end to the plan of granting waste land throughout our colonies. 


LETTER XL VII. FROM THE COLONIST 

In order that the price of waste land should accomplish its objects, 
it must be sufficient for the purpose. Hitherto the price has 
been everywhere insufficient. 

The plan of selling contains within itself an effectual regulator 
of the quantity disposed of- This is the price which the govern- 
ment requires for new land- This price may indeed be so low, 
as not to operate as a restriction at all. This happened in 
Canada when the plan of selling was first adopted there, and 
when the price required by the government hardly amounted 
to more, or may even have amounted to less, upon small pur- 
chases, than the fees of office previously required for grants. 
The first price of public land in Tasmania was 55. an acre: the 
cost of a Tasmanian grant in two cases with which I happen 
to be acquainted, was £58 for 50 acres, and nearly £ioo for 
70 acres. In the colonies generally, I believe, excepting as 
to large purchases, a grant used to cost more than the price 
which was afterwards required by the government when it 
substituted selling for granting. So low a price as this has 
no influence on the market value of the cheapest land, no effect 
on the supply of labour for hire. The mere putting of a price, 
therefore, on all new land may accomplish none of the objects 
in view. In order to accomplish them, the price must be 
sufficient for that purpose. But the price may be low or high 
as the government pleases: it is a variable force, completely 
under the control of government. In founding a colony, the 
price might be so low as to render the quantity of land appro- 
priated by settlers practically unlimited: it might be high 
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enough to occasion a proportion between land and people similar 
to that of old countries^ in which case, if this very high price 
did not prevent emigration, the cheapest land in the colony 
might be as dear, and the superabundance of labourers as 
deplorable as in England : or it might be a just medium between 
the two, occasioning neither superabundance of people nor 
superabundance of land, but so limiting the quantity of land, 
as to give the cheapest land a market vaJue that would have the 
effect of compelling labourers to work some considerable time 
for wages before they could become landowners, A price that 
did less than this, would be insufficient ; one that did more, would 
be excessive : the price that would do this and no more, is the 
proper price, I am used to call it the sufficient price. 

The sufficient price has never yet been adopted by a colonizing 
government. The government of the United States, whose sole 
object in disposing of new land by sale instead of grant, was to 
hinder official favouritism and jobbing, has never required a 
higher price than two dollars an acre; and for a long while past, 
its price has been only one dollar and a quarter an acre. In 
our colonies, the price has varied from five to forty shillings. 
That these prices are insufficient for the purpose in view, is 
shown by facts, and may be made plainer by a supposed case. 

The facts consist of the economical impediments to colonization 
which I have described before, and which have been as vigorous 
under the plan of selling as under that of granting. The sub- 
stitution by the United States of selling for granting has not in r 
the least diminished the value of negro slaves, or the necessity 
in the free states of relying for the conduct of works requiring 
much constancy and combination of labour, on a vast immi- 
gration of such natural slaves as the poorest Irish. The scarcity 
of labour in our colonies has been as great and injurious since, 
as it was before, the imposition of a price on new land. In all 
our colonics, notwithstanding the price put on new land, the 
cheapest land has been so cheap that the poorest class (for in 
a colony nobody is quite poor) could readily obtain land of their 
own: in all the colonies they have done this; and everywhere 
accordingly labour for hire has been so scarce, that it was 
dangerous, often fatal, for the capitalist to engage in any work 
requiring the constant employment of many pairs of hands. 

I must here explain, however, that in most of our colonies 
the price would have been inoperative if it had been ten times 
as high as it was. In Canada and New South Wales, for 
example, land had been granted with such reckless profusion 
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before the plan of selling was adopted* that if this plan had 
even* by means of an enormous price* put an end to the acquisi- 
tion of new land* it would still have had no effect on the land 
and labour markets. The quantity of land in proportion to 
people was already so great as to occasion practically an un- 
limited supply* whilst the demand could only increase by the 
slow progress of births and immigration. In these two colonies* 
therefore, as in others where the plan of granting was once 
profusely carried into effect* the cheapest land has been as cheap 
since, as it was before, the imposition of a price on new land; 
and in each of these colonies* a price on new land* however 
high it might be, would remain inoperative for ages to come. 
In such colonies* the mere putting of a price on new land only 
operates as a restriction on the use of newly discovered spots 
highly favourable for settlement* and as a tax upon colonization; 
the very last sort of tax that a colonizing government would 
think of imposing. 

How a price on new land might be rendered beneficially 
operative in colonies where the quantity of private land is 
already excessive* is a point to be considered presently. Here 
I would remark that there are but three places in which the 
price of new land has had the least chance of operating bene- 
ficially. These are South Australia, Australia Felix* and New 
Zealand. In none of these cases did the plan of granting with 
profusion precede that of selling; but in none of them did the 
price required prevent the cheapest land from being cheap 
enough to inflict on the colony all the evils of an extreme 
scarcity of labour for hire. In these cases* moreover* a large 
portion of the purchase-money of waste hind was expended in 
conveying labourers from the mother-country to the colony. 
If this money had not been so spent, the proportion of land 
to people would have been very much greater than it was, and 
the price of new land still more completely inoperative. 

More facts might be cited to show the insufficiency of the 
highest price yet required for new land; but I proceed to the 
supposed case* which I think serves to illustrate this subject 
better than the small stock of not very conclusive facts* which 
are furnished by the brief and bungling trial in practice of the 
plan of imposing a price on waste land with a view to the 
greatest productiveness of colonial industry. Suppose* then* 
that Liebig should discover a process by which the water of the 
sea might be converted into fertile land, at a cost of, let us say 
forty shillings an acre. Suppose* further, that the state did 
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not monopolize the exercise of this art, but allowed a free trade 
in it. Immense capitals would be invested in this trade. The 
quantity of sea converted into land would be as much as there 
was a prospect of being able to sell for the cost of production 
and a profit besides, A remunerating price would not exceed 
fifty shillings an acre; that is, forty to cover outlay, and ten 
for profit. At this price, fertile land might be obtained in un- 
limited quantities. In this country, including the new territory, 
the price of the cheapest land would not exceed fifty shillings 
an acre. Population might increase as fast as it could, but 
the price of the cheapest land would not rise. Some of the 
cheapest would become dear, and even the dearest, in con- 
sequence of competition for it when the progress of settle- 
ment had conferred on it certain advantages of position: but 
there would always be plenty of land on sale at the price of 
fifty shillings. Call on your imagination to conceive what 
would happen. Is it not clear that pauperism, as that arises 
from superabundance of people in proportion to land, would 
entirely disappear? The demand for labour in the cultivation 
of the new land would draw away all superfluous hands from 
the old parts of the country ; and we should be no more troubled 
with pauperism in England than they are in colonies. Wages 
in England would be as high as in America, But these blessings 
would be accompanied, or rather succeeded, by a set of cutscs. 
The passion for owning land, ’which belongs to human nature, 
which is latent when there is no opportunity of gratifying it, 
but surely breaks out in the majority of people whenever it can 
be easily gratified, would become as active here as it is in 
America and other colonial parts of the world: for with a 
colonial rate of wages, and with fertile land always on sale at 
the price of fifty shillings an acre, every man who desired it 
might easily gratify the longing to become a landowner. The 
utmost effect of such a price as fifty shillings an acre, would be 
to compel the labourer to work for wages a little longer than 
if lie could get land for nothing. But this would not prevent 
a scarcity of labour for hire nearly as great as that which takes 
place in America. It follows that not instantly, but very soon 
after getting rid of pauperism, and seeing our labouring classes 
as well off as those classes are in America, we should begin to 
complain of scarcity of labour for hire. How quickly and per- 
fectly we should find out the value of combination and con- 
stancy of labour [ In a little while, how glad we should be to 
divert the stream of poor Irish emigration from America to 
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England : that is* provided the Irish* being able to get new land 
for fifty shillings an acre close at home* would come to England 
as aliens and natural slaves; which they would not. We should 
ere long* I suspect* unless our climate were an objection to it, 
begin to hanker after negro slavery. We should certainly, in 
order to get large public works performed at all* keep our own 
convicts at home. We should be, as it were, colonists, con- 
tinually suffering all sorts of inconvenience and discomfort 
from the scarcity of labour for hire. But we should find out 
quickly enough, in the case supposed, that scarcity of labour 
for hire is caused by cheapness of land. With the exception of 
the small proportion of the people who in the case supposed 
would be labourers for hire, every man would be palpably 
interested in making land dearer: even the labourers would 
have the same interest, though it would be a little more 
remote, and therefore, perhaps, much less obvious. In all 
probability* therefore* we should pass a law for making land 
dearer. This would be the easiest thing in the world to do- 
lt would be done by putting a price upon new land over and 
above the cost of production. This price would be a mere tax, 
a useless* and therefore hurtful impediment to the acquisition 
of new land, unless, along with the cost of production, it were 
high enough for its only legitimate purpose. In the colonies, 
there is no cost of production. There, the whole good effect 
must be produced by a price imposed by government, or not 
produced at all. The supposed case* as I have stated it* must 
contain some grave errors of reasoning* if fifty shillings would 
be a sufficient price to require for new land in the colonies. 


tETTER XLVIir. FROM THE STATESMAN 

Mr. Mothercountry taunts the colonist with being unable to_ say 
what would be the sufficient price for new land. 

I am beginning to understand your plan of colonization as 
respects the disposal of land ; but a difficulty has been suggested 
to me by my Mr, Mothercountry* which I hasten to communi- 
cate to you. He says, that though you have been preaching 
for years about the sufficient price, you have never ventured to 
say what it ought to be. He says that you have been fre- 
quently asked to mention what you deem the sufficient price, 
but that you have carefully avoided answering the question. 
He says that you fight shy of the question ; that it puzzles you ; 
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that in truth you know not how to answer it; and that your 
silence on this point shows (I beg your pardon for even com- 
municating the offensive inference) that you know' your theory 
to be impracticable: for, he adds, what becomes of all the fine 
arguments for a sufficient price, if nobody, not even the author 
of the theory, can tell us what is the sufficient price? He 
referred me to an article in the Edinburgh Review for July, 
1840, for proof that your theory is wanting in the scientific 
precision which you attribute to it. 

I dare say you have heard all this before; but even so, 
the repetition of it now will recal the subject to your mind 
at the fittest stage of our inquiry: for, obviously, our next step 
is to determine the sufficient price. I am curious to see how you 
will reply to Mr. Mothercoun try’s argiunentum ad hominem . 


LETTER XL IX. FROM THE COLONIST 

The colonist replies to Mr. Mot her country's taunt, indicates the 
elements of a calculation for getting at the sufficient price, 
and refers to Mr. Stephen and the Edinburgh Review . 

It is quite true that I have been frequently and tauntingly 
required to mention what I deem the sufficient price. But I 
have hitherto avoided falling into the trap, which that demand 
upon me really is. I might have named a price, and stuck to it 
without giving reasons: in other words, I might have practised 
a Colonial-Office * 4 shift” by “deciding categorically, so as not 
to expose the superficiality in propounding the reasons”: or I 
might have named a price, and attempted to justify the decision 
by reasons: but in the one case, your Mr. Mothercountry would 
have been entitled to call me a charlatan, and in the other a 
goose. For there is no price that would be suitable for the 
colonies generally: the price must needs vary according to 
peculiar natural and other circumstances in each colony: and 
in order to determine the price for any colony, practical pro- 
ceedings of a tentative or experimental nature are indispensable. 
If so, what a mess I should have got into, had I responded to 
the taunting call of Mr, Mothercountry and his allies! 

That it is so becomes very plain, when one considers what 
are the elements of a calculation made with a view of deter- 
mining the sufficient price for any colony. There is but one 
object of a price and about that there can be no mistake. The 
sole object of a price, is to prevent labourers from turning into 
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landowners too soon: the price must be sufficient for that one 
purpose and no other. The question is, what price would have 
that one effect? That must depend* first, on what is meant by 
“too soon”; or on the proper duration of the term of the 
labourer's employment for hire; which again must depend on 
the rate of the increase of population in the colony, especially 
by means of immigration, which would determine when the place 
of a labourer, turning into a landowner* would be filled by 
another labourer: and the rate of labour-emigration again must 
depend on the popularity of the colony at home* and on the 
distance between the mother-country and the colony, or the 
cost of passage for labouring people. Secondly, what price 
would have the desired effect, must depend on the rate of wages 
and cost of living in the colony; since according to these would 
be the labourer's power of saving the requisite capital for 
turning into a landowner: in proportion to the rate of wages 
and the cost of living, would the requisite capital be saved in 
a longer or a shorter time. It depends, thirdly, on the soil and 
climate of the colony, which would determine the quantity of 
land required (on the average) by a labourer in order to set 
himself up as a landowner: if the soil and climate were unfavour- 
able to production, he would require more acres; if it were 
favourable, fewer acres would serve his purpose: in Trinidad, 
for example, 10 acres would support him well; in South Africa 
or New South Wales, he might require 50 or 100 acres. But 
the variability in our wide colonial empire, not only of soil 
and climate, but of all the circumstances on which a sufficient 
price would depend, is so obvious, that no examples of it are 
needed. It follows of course that different colonies, and some- 
times different groups of similar colonies, would require different 
prices. To name a price for all the colonies, would be as absurd 
as to fix the size of a coat for mankind. 

“But at least/ 1 I hear your Mr. Mothercountry say, “name 
a price for some particular colony; a price founded on the 
elements of calculation which you have stated." I could do 
that certainly for some colony with which I happen to be 
particularly well acquainted; but I should do it doubtingly 
and with hesitation: for in truth the dements of calculation are 
so many and so complicated in their various relations to each 
other, that in depending on them exclusively there would be 
the utmost liability to error. A very complete and familiar 
knowledge of them in each case would be a useful general guide, 
would throw valuable light on the question, would serve to 
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inform the legislator how far his theory and his practice were 
consistent or otherwise: but in the main he must rely, and if 
lie had common sagacity he might solely and safely rely, upon 
no very elaborate calculation, but on experience, or the facts 
before his face. He could always tell whether or not labour 
for hire was too scarce or too plentiful in the colony. If it were 
too plentiful, he would know that the price of new land was too 
high; that is, more than sufficient : if it were hurtfully scarcej he 
would know that the price was too low’, or not sufficient. About 
which the labour was— whether too plentiful or too scarce— no 
legislature, hardly any individual, could be in doubt; so plain 
to the dullest eye ivould be the facts by which to determine that 
question. If the lawgiver saw' that the labour was scarce and 
the price too low, he would raise the price: if he saw that labour 
was superabundant and the price too high, he would low'er the 
price: if he saw that labour w r as neither scarce nor supers 
abundant, he would not alter the price, because he would see 
that it was neither too high nor too low, but sufficient. Re- 
curring to the supposed discovery of Liebig, the legislature of 
this country would always be able to judge whether new land 
was supplied too fast, or not fast enough, or at the rate of a 
happy medium between excess and deficiency. The evidence 
on which the legislature would form its judgment, would be all 
the facts w'hich show' whether labour is scarce, or superabundant , 
or neither one nor the other. Whether here or in a colony, 
these facts arc so very manifest, and so unerring as indications, 
that a wrong conclusion from them would be hardly possible. 
Only, of course, I am supposing that the legislature of the 
colony would possess an intimate knowledge of the colony, and 
would be deeply interested in coming to a right judgment: a 
Downing-street legislature judging for the distant colonies, or 
a distant colonial legislature judging for us, would indeed, not* 
withstanding the patent nature of the guiding facts, be apt to 
make terrible mistakes. 

The raising or lowering of the price according to the evidence 
of a necessity for either step, is what I called just now' a tenta- 
tive or experimental proceeding. In either case, the legislature 
would have to wait and see w*hether the alteration produced 
the desired effect. But there is an objection to lowering the 
price, w r hich makes it desirable, that the legislature, in trying 
its experiments, should begin with a price obviously too low r , 
and should raise the price by careful degrees so as to run little 
risk of ever making it too high. The objection to ever lowering 
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the price is, that whenever this was done, some of those who had 
purchased at the higher price, would complain that they had 
been made to pay more than their successors, and more than 
was necessary. It would be by no means certain that they 
really had paid more than was necessary at the time of their 
purchase: for the circumstances of the colony at that time 
might have required that price, for the greatest good of those 
purchasers as well as of the whole colony. Nor, if new cir- 
cumstances required a lower price — such a circumstance, for 
example, as a great spontaneous and unexpected immigration 
of labour into the colony, which suddenly and greatly in- 
creased the proportion of people to appropriated land — would 
these earlier purchasers at the higher price suffer any injustice 
from a lowering of the price. They might suffer hardship, but 
no injustice. If the higher price had been kept up so Jong 
after it became too high, as to confer on land the monopoly 
value which arises from scarcity, then, when the price of new 
land was lowered, the general value of appropriated land would 
decline; and the amount of its fall would be so much loss to all 
landowners. This would be a hardship: but, for two reasons, 
it would not be an injustice. All landowners would have pur- 
chased with a full knowledge of the wish and intention of the 
legislature to lower the price whenever population should be 
superabundant, or if, after a trial, it should appear too high; 
nobody would have been deceived or misled: and secondly, the 
monopoly value of land winch had been created by keeping up 
too high a price, though a benefit to the landowner, would be 
a benefit, which as accruing to him against the will of the 
legislature and contrary to his own expectations when he pur- 
chased, and as being a wrong to the community at large, ought 
justly to be taken from him as soon as possible. Injustice, 
therefore, there would be none in lowering the price. I have 
said that the scarcity value conferred on land bv too high a 
price would be a benefit to the landcnvner; but this was only 
said for argument's sake: for in truth, a colony in which appro- 
priated land was kept at a scarcity value, would be a most un- 
popular colony in the mother country ; and its landowners would 
miss the benefits enjoyed by the landowners of a colony into 
which there pours a constant stream of capital as well as people. 
The landowners, in the supposed case, would obtain a scarcity* 
value for their land, similar to that which takes place in Tip- 
perary; hut they would miss a position- value, so to speak, like 
that which occurs in Lancashire: they would lose more than 
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they would gain. Upon the whole, therefore, it appears to me, 
that purchasers at a higher price would suffer neither injustice 
nor hardship by a lowering of the price when this step became 
expedient for the good of the whole colony. Rut in considera- 
tion of our proneness to be jealous and envious of our neighbours, 
I would guard, if possible, against even the appearance of giving 
an advantage to the later purchaser, I think, therefore, that 
the colonizing legislature ought to begin with a price dearly 
too low, and to raise the price by degrees with a cautious but 
resolute hand. 

If your Mr. Mothercountry should say that a system which 
requires, in at least one of its processes, the exercise of much 
caution and resolution, is not a self-adjusting system, but one 
liable to be deranged by human infirmity, and therefore one 
not to be relied upon, I would answer, nobody has ever attri- 
buted to it that magical property of being able to work itself 
without legislative or administrative care, which its official 
opponents, in order to decry it, have represented that its advo- 
cates claimed for it. The article in the Edinburgh Review was 
written by a gentleman, then a clerk in the Colonial Office, and 
a friend of Mr, Stephen's, the permanent Under-Secretary. Mr. 
Stephen's influence with that eminent journal has been used 
to prevent the circulation of favourable views of the theory, as 
well as to circulate hostile views. Two habitual contributors 
to the Review offered to its editor, the late Professor Napier, 
at different times, and without each other's knowledge or mine, 
two articles, of which the object was to explain and recommend 
the theory; but he declined to insert either, on the ground, in 
the one case, of having pledged the Review to the opinions of 
Mr. Stephen's friend; and, in the other, of his unwillingness to 
displease Mr. Stephen. To save trouble, in case you should 
mention this to your Mr. Mothercountry, I add that though 
Professor Napier is no more, the two gentlemen in question are 
alive, and in full recollection of the facts. 

Thus, you see, the whining of colonial Downing-street, about 
being debarred from communication with the public, is not 
founded in fact. No other public department has better, nay 
equal, means of using the anonymous press for defence and 
attack. I almost wish now, that this peculiarity of the Colonial 
Office had been described under the head of government. 
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LETTER L- FROM THE COLONIST 

Selling waste land by auction with a view to obtaining the sufficient 
price by means of competition, is either a foolish conceit or a 
false pretence. 

It has been imagined that the sufficient price might be obtained 
by means of competition, if new land were offered for sale by 
auction at a low upset price, I am at a loss to conceive how 
this notion could be entertained by a reasonable mind. If the 
quantity of land were practically unlimited, there would be no 
competition, except for spots possessing some advantage of 
position; and spots of land for which there would be competition, 
are just those for which the poorest class of buyers, or the 
labourers, would not bid: they would buy only that land for 
which there was no competition, and which, therefore, they would 
obtain at the upset price* It follows, that unless the quantity 
of land offered for sale were limited, it would be necessary, 
under a system of sales by auction, to make the upset price a 
sufficient price: the necessity of determining a sufficient price 
would be just the same as if the land were sold at a fixed 
uniform price without auction. Unquestionably, if the quantity 
of land offered for sale were sufficiently limited, there would be 
competition for all new land ; and the lowest price obtained would 
exceed the upset price in proportion to the degree of limitation. 
But in order to obtain this result, the government must needs 
determine what degree of limitation would produce enough 
competition to make the lowest selling price a sufficient price. 
The sufficient price would still be determined by the govern* 
ment, but by means of a sufficient limitation of the quantity 
offered for sale. By limiting the quantity, as has been shown 
before, the government might determine the price of the cheapest 
land in the colony, without putting any price on new land, or 
under the plan of granting. The government, that is, might 
do this provided limitation of quantity were practically suscep- 
tible of being made a regulator of price. But practically, as 
has been explained before, limitation of quantity could not be 
used by the government as an efficient regulator of price; and 
again, if it were so used, its operation would be wholly inde- 
pendent of selling by auction, since if there were no auction, 
but the land given for nothing, the lowest price of land in the 
colony would be sufficient if the limitation of the quantity of 
granted land were sufficient* Selling by auction, indeed , may 
serve other purposes than that of determining the sufficient 
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price by means of competition; but when employed for this 
purpose, which it cannot serve, it is a self-delusion or a cheat; 
a fancied means of doing what it cannot do, or a make-believe 
of doing what is not done. In the United States, they sell by 
auction; but the quantity offered for sale being practically un- 
limited, the upset price is the usual selling price. In our 
colonies, very great prices have been obtained by means of 
selling at auction certain spots which were supposed likely to 
enjoy, ere long, great advantages of position; but the obtaining 
of these great prices for some land had not the slightest effect 
on the lowest price of land in the colony : that did not exceed 
the lowest price at w-hich land could be obtained at the auction 
sales; namely, the upset price, I must not omit, however, to 
mention that one or two cases have happened in which the 
lowest price obtained by auction considerably exceeded the 
upset price. The result was brought about by offering for sale 
less land than was wanted by buyers at that time and place: 
some competition for all the land was really produced, but 
solely by means of limiting the quantity offered for sale. In 
these cases, however, great evils arose from the attempt of the 
government to determine prices by limitation of quantity. The 
accidental or arbitrary limitation was not, and could not have 
been, continued; and when a less limitation took place — wdien 
more land was afterwards offered for sale than was wanted by 
intending buyers at the time and place— the lowest price of 
land fell; and the buyers at the first sales discovered that the 
government had induced them to pay a price higher than that 
which others now paid, or for which they could now sell their 
land. These cases, in which auction did produce competition 
for all the land put up to sale, exemplify the inadequacy and 
unsuitableness of competition produced by limitation of quantity 
as a means of getting at the sufficient price. The experience 
furnished by the United States and our colonies, agrees with 
the reasoning, which shows, that selling by auction for the 
alleged purpose of obtaining the sufficient price, is either a 
foolish conceit or a false pretence. 

By looking to the papers that your Mr, Mothercountry sent 
to you at an early state of our correspondence, with the passages 
marked which exhibit colonial hostility to what he called my 
“scheme/* you will find that the colonists, especially in New 
South Wales, bitterly complain of the plan of selling public 
land by auction. Their objections to it are identical w ith mine, 
as you will see by my next letter. 
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LETTER LI, FROM THE COLOXIST 

Further objections to the plan of selling waste land by auction. 

— Advantages of a fixed uniform price. 

There are seven other and very gi^e objections to the plan 
of selling by auction. 

e. Auction fails altogether in its object unless, by means of 
competition, it produces for some land a higher price than the 
upset price. Supposing the upset price to be a sufficient price 
as regards scarcity of labour, then all that auction produces 
above that price is so much capital tmnecessarily taken from 
the settlers. If, by means of the upset price, care is taken that 
nobody obtains land for less than the sufficient price, then all 
excess above that price is a useless and mischievous tax on 
colonization. More than the sufficient price, the government 
never ought to obtain by any means. When, further, the 
government does obtain by means of competition at auction 
more than the sufficient price, the excess is the profit on his 
investment which the settler would have made if he had bought 
at the upset price: and the government, instead of letting this 
profit go into the pocket of the settler sooner or later after the 
sale, puts it into its own pocket at the time of the sale. Now, 
one of the greatest encouragements of colonization is the pros- 
pect which the settler has of making a profit by his investment 
in the purchase of land. First, then, by unnecessarily diminish' 
ing the capital of the settler even before he begins to settle, 
and, secondly, by depriving him of the prospect of enjoying 
himself the benefit of future competition for his land, the 
government, when it effectually sells by auction, very’ effectually 
discourages the emigration of capitalists and impedes the 
progress of colonization. 

2 . In order that auction should be effectual, time must be 
given for the growth of competition : a sale by auction, whether 
in this country or in a colony, would be absurd without ample 
notice by advertisement. Intending purchasers, therefore, must 
wait some time for the announced day of sale. But for settlers, 
and especially for new emigrants, all %vaiting is full of mischief, 
being the parent of idleness, inertness, and despondency; often 
of hard-drinking, to drown the care of suspense and hope 
delayed. No tongue can tell what injury tins waiting for a sale 
by auction has inflicted on settlers in our newest colonies. 

3. As well before as after the government has declared its 
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intention of laying a district open to purchase, intending pur- 
chasers take great pains, and incur no little trouble and cost, 
in selecting the spots of land which, for some reason or other, 
generally on account of their peculiar suitableness to the settlers' 
purpose, they prefer to other spots. When the sale takes place, 
therefore, many an intending purchaser is bent on obtaining a 
particular lot or lots. This at least would always happen if the 
land were not sold by auction. For when it is sold by auction, 
the intending purchaser of a particular lot is apt to be out* 
bid beyond his means. When this happens (and nothing is 
more common), the settler does not realize his choice at all: 
the time, and exertion, and money which he has spent on 
selection, are thrown away, and he has to repeat the process, 
with very likely the same result over again. At last, perhaps, 
the settler is deprived of all freedom of choice, being compelled 
to take land which he does not prefer, or to which he has strong 
objections. I suspect that this occurs in even a majority of 
cases. How the probability, or only the risk of it, must dis- 
courage the attendance of intending purchasers at auction sales, 
is sufficiently obvious. 

4. In his anxiety to obtain the land on which his heart is 
set, the settleT is apt to bid beyond his means; and when the 
lot is knocked down to him, he is incapable of using it. The 
impoverishment of the settler by means of obtaining the lot 
which he has selected, is a common occurrence: the utter ruin 
of settlers by this means is not very uncommon. 

5. Under the auction plan, the honest industrious settler is 
liable to be plundered by jobbing and roguery of various sorts. 
The official surveyors, by means of information obtained whilst 
they were making the survey, have it in their power to job; 
and under our system of colonial government, official surveyors 
are capable of jobbing in the very souls of their parents and 
children. Officials of all sorts who can obtain from the sur- 
vey ors* reports superior information as to the varying qualities 
of the land, can job if they please, and do job most woefully, 
The speculating capitalist can job, by means of his command 
of money. The band fide settler, the man ready and anxious 
to lay out his money in land and improvements upon it, has 
to buy ofi these harpies. Often, when his means are insufficient 
for that purpose, they sell him the land on credit at an exorbitant 
price, and ruin him by means of the heavy interest. In America, 
the inherent evils of mere jobbing at the auction sales are 
moderated by an occasional administration of Lynch law: a 
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speculator who attends the sale for the mere purpose of harassing 
and so robbing the good settler* runs some risk of being shot; 
besides, in America, where the great quantity of land always 
offered for sale prevents competition save for peculiarly eligible 
spots, the inherent evils of jobbing at auction sales are less than 
in our colonies. There, the quantity having been generally 
limited with an express view to competition, and the auction 
plan not having lasted long enough to suggest the employment 
of Lynch law, mere jobbing in public land at the auction sales 
has been a cruel oppression of the settler class. 

6, Competition at auction-sales gives rise to unneighbourly 
and vindictive feelings among the settlers. The man who is 
partially ruined by a neighbour's running him up at a sale, 
never forgets the injury, and his children inherit the rancour 
so occasioned. The auction sales in our colonies have produced 
a large stock of envious and revengeful passions in many a 
neighbourhood, where, colonisation being the business of the 
people, feelings of kindness and a disposition to help one's 
neighbour would be sedulously encouraged by a really colonizing 
government. 

7. And lastly, the plan of auction is very unpopular in the 
colonies, excepting of course amongst the harpy class, w-ho by 
means of it prey on the class of true colonists. To the class 
of true colonists it is invariably and grievously hurtful. They 
continually and loudly complain of it; and the maintenance of 
it in spite of their complaints is a most offensive and tyrannical 
exercise of the despotic authority by which our colonies are 
governed. 

Continually for years, these reasons against auction have been 
pressed on the notice of the Colonial Office, and especially of 
the present Colonial Minister, but without the least effect; or 
rather, I should say, with only a bad effect. For Lord Grey, 
who is the parent of the auction nuisance in our colonies, loves 
it as a mother does her rickety child, all the more when its 
deformities are pointed out. His affection for it has at length 
become so strong, that arguments against it put him into a 
rage; and to all such arguments he virtually replies, never by 
counter-arguments, if any such there are, but by expressions of 
sulky obstinacy which remind one of the American help's 
answer to the bell— “the more you ring, the more I won't 
come." And such things can be, because, unavoidably, there is 
no public in this country that cares about the colonies. 

The mode of selling to w r hich auction has been preferred, is 
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that of allowing settlers to take land at pleasure on paying a 
fixed uniform price, which should of course be the sufficient 
price. The price being sufficient, fixed, and uniform, the settler 
would pay to the government the purchase money of as many 
acres as he wanted, and would take the land without further 
ado. He would pay the sufficient price, but no more. He 
would retain for use the whole of his capital, except the indis- 
pensable price of his land. Whatever increased value future 
competition might put upon his land, would belong to him. 
Land-buying — in other words emigration and settlement— 
would thus be greatly promoted. The settler would not be 
kept waiting an hour for anything, after having chosen the 
spot of land he would best like to acquire. He would realize 
his own choice, without bding injured or harassed, or even 
frightened by jobbing speculators. Nothing would happen to 
disturb his kindly feelings towards his neighbour; and he would 
not, for anything in the mode of selling public land, hate his 
government. The plan of a fixed and uniform price is free 
from all the objections to auction. 

You will ask how, with a fixed and uniform price, competition 
between two or more settlers for the same piece of land would 
be determined. By letting first come be first served. The man 
who first paid his purchase-money into the land-office and 
designated the spot of his choice, would get that spot, though 
a hundred men should afterwards apply for it. The hundred 
would be told that it was already sold. But two or more 
men might apply for the same spot at the same time: yes, 
possibly in the abstract, but really almost never, if, as dearly 
ought to be the case, the quantity of land always open 
to purchasers were so ample as to be practically unlimited. 
Now and then, however, such a thing might happen as two 
or more men entering the land-office at the same moment and 
applying £° r the same spot. On the occurrence of this rare 
event, the competition would be determined by letting the 
applicants draw lots for the preference. This mode of deter- 
mining the competition is so simple and so perfectly fair, that 
nobody could mistake its operation, or feel that it had done 
him the least injustice. But there are objectors, official advo- 
cates of auction, with Lord Grey at their head, who say that 
drawing lots for the preference would be a lottery, and would 
promote a spirit of gambling amongst purchasers. The reply 
is, first, that the occasion for drawing lots would scarcely ever 
happen; secondly, that even if it happened frequently, it would 
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not operate like a lottery, because the necessity of having 
recourse to it would occur accidentally, without design on the 
part of the competitors, and the competition would not last 
five minutes; thirdly, that if a gambling spirit were promoted 
by the frequent drawing of lots among competitors for the same 
piece of land at the same moment, the evil would be incalculably 
less than that of all the villainies and cruelties of the auction, 
which is the only possible alternative of the fixed price. But 
in practice, I repeat, the drawing of lots would hardly ever 
occur; and when it did, it would be wanting in those properties 
of a lottery which cultivate the gambling spirit. The lottery 
argument against a fixed price is of that class, which Single- 
speedi Hamilton advises us to employ when we want to give 
an odious appearance to the proposal of our adversary, 

I must point out, however, that although, as a rule, two people 
would hardly ever apply for the same bit of land at the same 
moment, exceptional occasions do arise in which the drawing 
of lots does partake in some measure of the gambling character 
of a lottery. This happens when a considerable number of 
people are about to emigrate lor the purpose of planting a 
new settlement, and when they pay here a fixed price per acre 
for land that they have not seen. They pay not for land, but 
for a right to take land when they reach the colony. In the 
exercise of this right, it would be impossible to adopt the prin- 
ciple of first come first served; because all the purchasers have 
already come; they are all present together; and every one of 
them vrishes to have first choice in the selection of land. An 
order of choice, therefore, must be determined somehow. For 
the right to choose pieces of land, out of a quantity which the 
purchaser has not yet seen, experience has proved, as a moment’s 
reflection would suggest, that people cannot be induced to bid 
against each other at auction: either they will not buy at all, 
or they will only pay a price not exceeding what they believe 
will be the value of the least valuable spot of the land to be 
hereafter distributed amongst them. This must necessarily be 
a known, fixed and uniform price. When they have paid this 
price, the question arises, who is to choose first, who second, 
and so on? If anybody knows how this question can be deter- 
mined with perfect fairness to all parties, except by letting the 
purchasers draw lots for priority of choice, he has discovered 
what has escaped the earnest research of many ingenious minds. 
According to our present knowledge, wc must either use this 
method of determining priority of choice, or we must renounce 
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the practice — a practice which has founded South Australia 
and four Settlements in New Zealand—of founding settlements 
by means of selling land in this country to the first body of 
intending colonists. That in such case the drawing of lots is 
a kind of lottery , is obvious; but it is a lottery without blanks, 
however high the prizes may be; and finally, so far as there is 
evil in it, it is like many other cases in which priorities are 
determined by lot, or, like most of the steps which man takes 
with a view to good results, an imperfect means of doing what 
could not be done with as little admixture of evil, or perhaps 
at all, by any other means. This, I suppose, is the view of the 
subject taken by the Archbishop of Canterbury who, as presi- 
dent of the new association for founding a settlement in New 
Zealand, has given his high moral sanction to the plan of 
drawing lots in cases of necessity. 


LETTER LIL FROM THE COLONIST 

Lord Grey's confusion of ideas respecting the objects with which 
a price should be required for new* land. — Another objection 
to a uniform price for waste land* with the colonist 1 ® answer to it. 

The uniformity of a fixed price has been objected to, on several 
grounds. 

First, says Lord Grey, as land is of different qualities with 
respect to fertility and the probability of future advantages of 
position, it ought to fetch different prices. Why Cf ought”? 
The only reason given is the ‘‘woman's reason” — “Because it 
ought,” What does “ought” mean in this case? Do we owe 
any duty to the land, that commands us to make it fetch different 
prices because it varies in quality? Is there any person to 
whom we owe this duty? Verily, if we were selling land in this 
country— either our own land for ourselves, or somebody else’s 
land for him, or crown land for the public — we should be bound 
to obtain the highest possible price, and of course to require 
a higher price for the more valuable portions* But that is 
because in this country, all the land being appropriated, the 
sole object in selling always is to get the highest price : whereas 
in a colony, under the circumstances in question, the object 
would be only to get the sufficient price; and it would be an 
important object to avoid taking more than that out of any 
buyer’s pocket. Confusion of ideas is at the bottom of all 
these notions about the expediency of auction, or some other 
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way of getting a price for colonial waste land in proportion to 
its present or probable value. The totally different circum- 
stances of the colony and the old country— the totally different 
objects with which landed property is sold here and would be 
sold there — are so confounded in Lord Grey’s mind, that he 
unconsciously applies old-country rules to the colonial question. 
His “ ought ” really means that selling land for its market value 
is the only mode of selling land, as respects both objects and 
means, to which his mind is accustomed, and which he is able 
to comprehend. With equal truth, a predecessor of his might 
have written to the Governor of Upper Canada, “I send you 
water casks for the fleet on Ontario, because my familiar ideas 
on the subjects of fleets and water assure me that all water 
which bears a fleet must be salt.” On further reflection, it is 
rather to ignorance about the colonies — to the absence of 
colonial ideas at the Colonial Office — than to official confusion 
of colonial and old-country ideas, that such unhappy mistakes 
would be most justly attributed. 

The second objection to a uniform price is, that if the price 
were sufficient, land of very inferior quality, as respects either 
fertility or position, would not be bought at all. Certainly it 
would not be bought if it were so inferior as to be, according to 
the market value of the cheapest land in the colony, worth less 
than the sufficient price- But the inferiority of position would 
not last long. The progress of settlement around and beyond 
such neglected spots, would soon confer advantages of position 
upon them. Roads would be made near or through them. 
Population and the average value of land would increase around 
them- In time, unless they were so sterile by nature as to be 
what we term here land not worth reclaiming, new facilities of 
improving them — of conveying all sorts of things between them 
and the town — and the increased value of all land in their 
neighbourhood, would make them worth the sufficient price; 
and then they would be bought. Meanwhile, they would be 
used for pasturage: for, as I shall explain presently, it is con- 
trary to the principle of a sufficient price for freehold land, to 
put any price upon the use of land for pasturage only. But 
if these spots were so sterile and so out of the way, like the barren 
tops of mountains, as not to be worth cultivating under any 
circumstances, they would never be sold, but always used, 
if fit even for that, as runs for cattle and sheep during the time 
of year when some grass will grow almost everywhere except 
on bare rock. If they were not even fit for that, they would 
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never be used at alL And what then? Why, these barren, 
out-of-the-way spots would only resemble similar spots irt old 
countries, which nature has condemned to uselessness for ages. 
To perpetual uselessness, nature has probably not condemned 
a morsel of the earth's surface. But now, observe that the 
time at which land of inferior fertility and position increased 
in value, would come very much sooner, and the degree of 
increased value for the worst of such land would be much 
greater, under a plan of colonization which made labour plenti- 
ful, than under the usual scarcity of labour. Roads would come 
sooner and be more numerous; the cost of reclaiming waste land 
would be less, not in consequence of lower wages {for wages 
might be higher with than without the more productive employ- 
ment of labour), but in consequence of the greater power of 
combined and constant labour; and the proportion of nan- 
agricultural classes to the agricultural class — or, in other words, 
the number of local customers for the sellers of landed produce 
— would be very much greater than it is now in any colony. 
Upon the whole, then, it seems probable that if no land could 
be got for less than the sufficient price, inferior land would 
become wwth that price sooner than, with scarcity of labour, 
it becomes worth cultivating at all. If so, this objection to a 
uniform price is converted into a recommendation: and if not, 
it is still not a valid objection to the uniform price as part of a 
system, except on the unreasonable supposition that inferior 
land w'ould probably be cultivated sooner under a system which 
makes the cheapest land worth at market hardly anything, 
than under one which would make all appropriated land worth 
at least the sufficient price. 


LETTER LIU. FROM THE COLONIST 

With a sufficient price for new land* profits and wages would be 
higher, and exports greater, than without it. 

Some probable effects of the sufficient price must be briefly 
noticed, before I come to two of them which demand particular 
explanation. 

At first sight, it appears that wages would be Iow r er and 
profits higher than when land was superabundant and labour 
scarce, because, of the whole produce of capital and labour, 
the capitalist would pay less to the labourer and keep more for 
himself: a greater competition for employment amongst the 
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labourers, no longer able to acquire land with great facility, 
would bring down wages and raise profits. And this would 
really happen if the productiveness of industry remained un- 
altered. But, really, inasmuch as the productiveness of industry 
would be increased {to what extent one cannot tell, because 
what the energetic and intelligent, as well as combined and 
constant labour of freemen can do with the virgin soils of a new 
country has never yet been tried,); inasmuch as the produce to 
be divided between the capitalist and the labourer would be 
greater, both parties might obtain more than when that produce 
was less. At all events, there wmuld be far more to divide. If 
the competition of labourers for employment enabled the 
capitalist to keep the %vhole increase for himself, the labourers 
would be dissatisfied, and the colony would become unpopular 
with the labouring class at home; when it would be seen that the 
competition of labourers in this colony was too great, and the 
price of new land more than sufficient. The produce being 
greater, it would always be for the advantage of capitalists and 
the whole colony, that such a share of the increase should go 
to the labourer, as would keep the colony popular with the 
labouring class at home; and this would always be secured, by 
taking care that the competition of labourers for employment 
was never too great ; in other words, that the price of new land 
was never more than sufficient. 

The produce of industry being greater in consequence of the 
new facilities for combining labour, dividing employments, and 
carrying on works which require long time for their completion, 
everybody in the colony would be richer: and the colony being 
able to export and import more, would be a better customer of 
the mother-country. 

Nevertheless, I suppose you to ask, although the sufficient 
price prevented labourers from too soon turning into land- 
owners, how would enough labourers be obtained P The suffi- 
cient price does not provide for immigration of labour. If 
the colony could depend for labour upon nothing but the 
increase of people by births on the spot, it would be requisite 
to make the sufficient price of land high enough to keep wages 
down to an old-country rate, and to prevent most labourers 
from ever becoming landowners. A colony so near to England 
as Canada, might obtain labourers by the immigration of poor 
people at their own cost; but what would become of the more 
distant colonies, South Africa, the four Australia^ Tasmania, 
and New Zealand? In the latter places, the colonization, or 
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gradual settlement of the waste, would be of a good sort, but 
would be extremely slow. The sufficient price alone, provides 
only for civilized, not for rapid colonization. 

I answer, that the sufficient price, by itself, would provide 
for a more rapid colonization than has ever been seen in the 
world. So bold an assertion requires careful proof. This 
rapidity of colonization in consequence of the sufficient price 
is the first of those effects of the sufficient price which demand 
particular explanation. I must, however, reserve it for another 
letter. 


LETTER LIV. FROM THE COLONIST 

With a sufficient price for waste land, capitalists would obtain 

labour by means of paying for the emigration of poor people. 

The price being sufficient to prevent labourers from turning 
into landowners too soon, it would now be worth the while of 
capitalists to procure labour from the mother-country at their 
own cost; it would “pay" emigrating capitalists to take out 
labourers along with them. And why? Because now, all 
labourers being under the necessity of remaining labourers for 
some years, it would be possible, and not difficult, for capitalists 
to enforce contracts for labour made in the mother-country. 
Referring to a former letter, the temptation of the labourer to 
quit the employer who had brought him to the colony, would 
be no longer irresistible. With the very high rate of wages 
that the importing employer of labour could afford to pay, 
provided he could keep the labour he imported, the cost of the 
labourer's passage would be, as the saying is, a mere flea-bite; 
an entity hardly worth taking into the calculation of his out- 
goings and incomings. The difference between the wages that 
the importing and the non-importing capitalist could afford to 
pay, would be so slight as to be without practical effect. The 
importing capitalist would be able, without feeling it, to pay 
the same wages as the non-importing capitalist, and would be 
better able to keep the labourers he imported, by treating them 
with kindness and consideration for their human pride as well 
as their physical wants, than the other would be to entice them 
away by the promise of such treatment. In most cases, there- 
fore, the non-importing capitalist would become an importing 
one: when it had become easy to keep imported labour, the 
motives for importing labour, instead of enticing it away from 
one J s neighbour who had imported it, would be strong enough, 
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in the great majority of instances, to abolish the temptation 
to this kind of robbery: and if some would-be robbers remained, 
they would be prevented by the frowns of society from doing 
so great a wrong to their neighbour for so small a gain to them- 
selves. Upon the whole, therefore, I think that the inducements 
to the importation of labour by capitalists would be as great as 
they are in Brazil and Cuba; perhaps greater, if we consider 
the superiority of free to slave labour, as respects the power 
of production* At the least, there would be a great deal of 
inducement of the same kind, in regard to the paying by capi- 
talists for the passage of labourers, as that which, if no impedi- 
ments were put in the way of its operations, would probably, 
land continuing dirt cheap and labour for hire almost unknown 
in America, convey a million of negro slaves from Africa to 
America in the course of every year. If free imported labour 
could be kept in our colonies, I can see no limit to the probable 
amount of labour-emigration by means of the payment of the 
labourer's passage by his future employer. For the importers 
of labour, in the case supposed, would be not only capitalists 
within the colony, but capitalistsemigrating to the colony, who, 
feeling that they should be able to enforce in the colony a 
contract for labour made at home, would take along with them 
the labour which they expected to require, and would send for 
more if more should be required: and assuredly, the economical 
attraction of being able to keep labour for hire in the colonies, 
would (provided always the political evils were removed) lead 
to an emigration of capitalists and capital, to the extent of 
which it would be difficult to assign a probable limit. If 
labourers and capitalists poured into the colony at the rate 
which seems probable under the circumstances supposed, colo- 
nization would be very rapid as well as good in kind, or civilized : 
and the sole cause of the whole improvement would be the 
sufficient price. 


LETTER LV* FROM THE COLONIST 

The sufficient price produces money incidentally. — What should be 
done with the purchase -money of new land? — Several effects 
of using the purchase-money as a fund for defraying the cost 
of emigration. 

I proceed to the second effect of the sufficient price, which 
requires particular explanation. 

The sufficient price would bring money into the colonial 
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exchequer. If it were in full operation throughout our colonies, 
it would produce a vast deal of money; for the sale of waste 
land in the United States at a price little more than nominal 
(4-** an acre) produces about a million sterling a year, and 
has produced, in one year of unusual speculation, as much as 
four millions, or more than the whole annual expenditure of the 
federal government at that time. The question arises then, 
what should be done with the money produced by the sufficient 
price? And in the whole art of colonization, there is no question 
of more importance. 

The putting of money into the colonial exchequer would not 
have been designed by the government. The getting of money 
by the government would be a result of selling land instead of 
giving it away: but as the only object of selling instead of 
giving is one totally distinct from that of producing revenue — 
namely, to prevent labourers from turning into landowmers too 
soon the pecuniary result would be unintended, one might 
almost say unexpected- So completely is production of revenue 
a mere incident of the price of land, that the price ought to be 
imposed, if it ought to be imposed under any circumstances, 
even though the purchase -money were thrown away. This last 
proposition is the sharpest test to which the theory of a sufficient 
price can be submitted; but if it will not stand this test — if the 
proposition is not true — the theory is false. Assuming it not 
to be false, the money arising from the sale of land is a fund 
raised without a purpose, unavoidably, incidentally, almost 
accidentally. It is a fund, therefore, without a destination. 

I here would be no undertaking, no tacit obligation, even, on the 
part of the government to dispose of the fund in any particular 
way. It is an unappropriated fund, which the state or govern- 
ment may dispose of as it pleases without injustice to anybody - 
If the fund were applied to paying ofF the public debt of the 
empire, nobody could complain of injustice, because every 
< olony as a whole, and the buyers of land in particular, would 
stdl enjoy all the intended and expected benefits of the imposi- 
tion of a sufficient price upon new land : if the fund were thrown 
mfeo the sea as it accrued, there would still be no injustice, and 
no reason against producing the fund in that way- 

If this reasoning is correct, the government would be at 
liberty to cast about for the most beneficial mode of disposing 
of the fund* Upon that point, I do not pretend to offer an 
opinion; but if the object w-ere the utmost possible increase of 
the population, wealth, and greatness of our empire, then I can 
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have no doubt that the revenue accruing from the sale of waste 
land; would be called an emigration- fund, and be expended in 
conveying poor people of the labouring class from the mother- 
country to the colohies. Let us see what would be the principal 
effects of that disposition of the purchase-money of waste land. 

1. It would no longer be desirable for colonial or emigrating 
capitalists to lay out money directly in taking labour to the 
colony; but they would do so indirectly when, by purchasing 
land, they contributed to the emigration-fund. They would 
see, more distinctly than if the purchase-money of land were 
not an emigration fund, that in paying the sufficient price for 
land they purchased labour as well as land ; they would pay the 
sufficient price more cheerfully; and the working of the plan of 
colonization would be better understood, and the plan itself 
more popular, both in the colonies and in the mother-country : 
points of great importance with a view to getting into quick and 
full operation a system so novel, and so much at variance with 
common ideas about the disposal of waste land in colonies. 

2. If the price were sufficient, even though the purchase- 
money should be thrown away, there would always be in the 
colony a supply of labour corresponding with the demand ; but 
if the immigration of labour were only spontaneous, the progress 
of colonization, how much soever faster than if new land were 
too cheap and the capitalist had no motive for directly importing 
labour, would be slower than if every purchase of land necessarily 
brought labour into the colony. Colonization would be im- 
proved both in kind and pace by imposing the sufficient price; 
but its pace would be prodigiously accelerated by using the 
purchase-money as an emigration-fund. If the emigration -fund 
were judiciously expended, emigrating capitalists would be 
allowed to take out with them, free of cost, such labourers as 
they might expect to require in the colony. They would have 
indeed, when they bought waste land in the colony, to contri- 
bute to the emigration-fund; but as their land would bear a 
market value equal at least to what they paid for it, they would 
really get the labour for nothing. This, and the opportunity 
of selecting the labour here, would induce many a capitalist to 
emigrate who might not otherwise think of doing so. I am 
speaking now, as much from experience as from reason, having 
been convinced, even by very imperfect and much -impeded 
experiments in the founding of South Australia and New Zea- 
land, that the class of emigrating capitalists set a high value 
on the opportunity of engaging labourers here and taking them 
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out free of cost. In this way, then, both capitalists and labourers 
would go to the colony , in greater numbers than if the purchase- 
money were not used as an emigration-fund; but in how much 
greater numbers, experience telieth not, and would only tell 
when the whole system was in real and full operation after the 
political impediments to colonization had been removed. 

3. But some notion of what would then be the rate of 
colonization, may be formed by observing another effect of 
turning purchase-money into emigration-fund. Ev r ery sale of 
land would produce a corresponding amount of immigration. 
Emigrants would pour into the colony at a rate of which there 
has been no example in the settlement of new countries. Some 
idea of what that rate would be when the plan was in full 
operation, may be formed by comparing what took place in 
South Australia, Australia Felix, and the New Zealand Company's 
Settlements, with what has happened when colonies were founded 
without an emigration-fund. Although in the cases mentioned, 
the price of land was by no means sufficient, the amount of 
immigration in proportion to appropriated land was, to speak 
much within compass, twenty times greater than in any case 
where spontaneous emigration was alone relied upon for peopling 
the colony. I should not wonder to see it fifty times greater 
under the whole plan, not thwarted, but sustained by authority. 

4. But whatever might be the amount of emigration caused 
bj using the purchase-money of land as a fund for taking poor 
people to the colony, it would cause a different proportion 
between land and people from that which would take place if 
the purchase-money were any otherwise employed: the pro- 
portion of population to appropriated land would be very much 
greater m the one case than in the other. From this it follows, 
that the price of waste land, which would be only sufficient if 
the purchase-money were not used for emigration, would be 
excessive if it were so used. Suppose that without an emigration 
fund , £5 per acre proved the sufficient price; that is, neither too 
much nor too little. But that means neither too much nor 
too little for a certain proportion of people to land, emigration 
not being promoted by a public fund. Now apply the emigra- 
tion-fund. So many more people go to the colony, that the 
proportion of people to land is greatly increased. The price 
0 £5 was just sufficient for the old proportion: it is excessive 
under the new proportion. If under the old proportion it just 
prevented labourers from becoming landowners too soon, under 
the new one it would prevent them from doing so soon enough. 
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By causing an excessive proportion of people to land, it would 
bring down wages, do a wrong to the labouring emigrants, and 
render the colony unpopular with that class at home. Then 
would be seen a necessity for altering the price; for lowering it 
from what just sufficed without an emigration -fund, to what 
would just suffice with one. The genera! conclusion is, that a 
less price would be sufficient if the purchase -money were, than 
if it were not devoted to emigration. 

With an emigration-fund, therefore, the new land would be 
cheaper; and the cheaper w-aste land is in a colony, provided 
it is dear enough to prevent a mischievous scarcity of labour, 
the more are people of all classes at home induced to select 
that colony for their future home. The emigration-fund, 
besides enabling poor people to go to the colony, and attracting 
capitalists by enabling them to take labourers along with them, 
would provide for all classes the attraction of cheaper land than 
if there were no emigration-fund. Altogether, the effect of 
devoting the purchase-money of land to emigration, would be 
to accelerate immensely the rate of colonization, and to augment 
more quickly than by any other disposition of the fund, the 
population, wealth, and greatness of the empire. 

(5) A particular effect of devoting the purchase-money to 
emigration remains to be noticed; and a very pleasing effect it 
would be. The term of the labourer’s service for hire would be 
shorter; the time when he might turn into a landowner with 
advantage to the whole colony, would come sooner. Suppose 
£$ were the sufficient price without an emigration -fund, and 
£2 with one. With new land at £5 an acre, the emigrant 
labourers might, always on the average, have to work ten 
years for wages before they could buy enough land to set up 
upon as masters: with new land at £2 an acre they could become 
landowners and masters at the end of four years. These figures 
are entirely hypothetical; and what the real difference would 
prove to be I do not pretend to say; but manifestly it would 
be very considerable. It is a difference which should be strongly 
impressed on the mind of the colonizing legislator; for a per- 
ception of it teaches that the devotion of the purchase-money 
to emigration, besides being the disposition of the land -fund 
most conducive to the increase of population and imperial 
wealth and greatness, would powerfully tend to render the 
whole system popular with the working classes, and, in particular, 
to prevent them from objecting to the groundwork of the 
system, which is the sufficient price. 
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LETTER LVI. FROM T1IE STATESMAN 

Mr, Mothercountry objects to the sufficient price, that it would 
put a stop to the sale of waste land, 

I have a pleasure in being able to inform you, that your plan 
of land-selling and emigration is now as clear to me, as it was 
lately involved in a sort of mysterious obscurity. Now, at least, 
I understand it, I see too, that my Mr, Mothercountry, upon 
whom I can make no impression by repeating your exposition 
of the plan, has never understood it. And no wonder; for it is 
plain that he has never tried to understand it, and is still un- 
willing to be taught. On this subject, he is a striking example 
of the proverb about wilful deafness. 

However, amongst the foolish objections which he makes to 
the plan, and which I was able to dispose of myself, there is one 
which I was incapable of meeting. You shall have it in his 
own words, so far at least as I am now able to avoid falling into 
your manner of writing on this subject. He said: "Admitting* 
as I am far from doing, that the plan would work in a colony 
founded according -to it, it is wholly inapplicable to the present 
colonies; and after the turmoil occasioned by these amateur 
colonizers in the South Australian and New^Zealand affairs, we 
are not likely to let them get up any more colonies. In a 
colony already established, the plan could not work, because 
the only effect of the 4 sufficient price J would be to put a complete 
stop to the sale of waste land. It would have this effect, because 
in all these colonies, for years and years to come, land already 
appropriated will be extremely cheap. My own opinion is (and 
I hold the faith in common with Adam Smith, and all other 
economists who wrote before this new light broke upon the 
world), that land in a colony ought to be extremely cheap; the 
cheaper the better : but be that as it may, to sell dear land in a 
colony where there is plenty of cheap land, would be simply 
impossible. An effect of the old plan of colonizing (which I 
think a good effect produced by a good plan) is to make it 
impossible, that the new plan should have any effect but that 
of completely preventing further colonization. In most of the 
colonies, not an acre would be sold for ages at this nonsensical 
sufficient price. This scheme of a sufficient price, take it at the 
best, is an impracticable theory. Allow me to say, that I am 
surprised to see a person of your understanding waste his time 
on such a whimsey/ 1 
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LETTER LVII. FROM THE COLONIST 

The colonist examines Mr. Mothcrcouatry's proposition, tliat the 
s ufl5c Lent price would put a stop to sales of land. — Suggestion 
of loans for emigration to be raised on the security of future 
sales. 

Your Mr, Mo thercoun try's objection would show, that he 
understands the sufficient price better than you have been led 
to suppose- I could explain the state of bis mind on the sub- 
ject; but it is not worth while- On one point I quite agree with 
him. The Colonial Office will easily prevent the foundation of 
any more colonies- Amongst those who, of late years, have 
tormented the Colonial Office by founding colonies, there is not 
one that could be persuaded to take part in another enterprise 
of the kind; so effectually has the Colonial Office, by tormenting 
them in its turn, disgusted them with such work- As most of 
them are public men of more or less mark, or topping London 
merchants, their dread of having anything to do with the 
Colonial Office has so far become a general feeling, that I can 
only wonder at the recent formation of a society for planting a 
fresh settlement in New Zealand. The time, however, is not 
distant when these latest amateurs of colonization will be as 
sick of the pursuit as the others have long been- But this is 
becoming a digression. 

In his objection to the sufficient price, your Mr. Mothercountry 
is both right and wrong in supposing, that no public land at all 
would be sold in the case which he puts. No public land would 
be sold to people of the labouring class; none to anybody whose 
object was to get land as cheap as possible. But however high 
the price of public hind, and however great the excess of appro- 
priated land, there would be spots in the unappropriated terri- 
tory enjoying, or likely to enjoy, peculiar advantages of position, 
which speculators would buy with a view to selling their land 
again. I allude to such spots as the mouths of rivers, the 
shores of harbours, and other good natural sites of towns, which 
it might “pay” to buy, even though the district surrounding 
them were only used for pasturage or lumbering, and remained 
for some time unappropriated. By degrees, a certain town 
population growing in these spots, the land in their immediate 
vicinity would acquire a position - value above the sufficient 
price, and would be sold accordingly- In a like manner, if a 
good road were made through the wilderness, between a harbour 
and one of these spots in the interior, much of the land on both 
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sides of the road would acquire a position -value above the 
sufficient price, and would then be sold. Again, in various 
spots throughout an unappropriated pastoral district, sheep 
and cattle farmers would be glad to buy, at almost any price, 
enough ground for a homestead and some cultivation around it. 
I perceive many other cases in which public land would be sold, 
notwithstanding that its price was higher than the price of the 
cheapest appropriated land; but these examples suffice for 
exhibiting the principle of such sales. The principle is, that 
position-value would not be affected by the sufficient price, 
but would be just the same, wherever it occurred, whether the 
sufficient price were high or low. This value would generally 
exceed the highest conceivable sufficient price; and whenever 
it did, the land would be bought at the sufficient price, what- 
ever that might be. I am inclined to think, that although the 
sufficient price was high enough to prevent the sale of any land 
not enjoying a value of position, position-value would con- 
tinually spread into and along the nearest boundaries of un- 
appropriated districts; and that thus considerable sales of public 
land would take place, and a considerable emigration-fund would 
be obtained, notwithstanding the great cheapness of the cheapest 
appropriated land. In some colonies, such as New Zealand, 
where the quantity of appropriated land is not yet monstrously 
excessive, an emigration-fund would soon accrue; and the out- 
lay of the emigration-fund, by pouring people into the colony, 
would soon raise the value of the cheapest private land to an 
equality with the price of public land. So far, then, I think 
Mr. Mothercountry in the wrong. 

On the other hand, I fully agree with him, that where private 
land is monstrously superabundant, the sufficient price would, 
for a long while, stop the sale of all public land not possessing 
or acquiring a position -value. But, as be ought to have told 
you, I have always been aware of this difficulty, and have 
suggested various means of overcoming it, 

1 he first suggestion is, that future sales should be anticipated, 
by the raising of loans on the security of such sales; and that 
the money should be laid out on emigration. This would be 
useful in the case of a new settlement, because the first emi- 
grants might be loath to pay the sufficient price until the spot 
was in some measure peopled: it is indispensable, with the view 
of bestowing the advantages of the whole plan on a colony, 
where the old practice of granting land with profusion has made 
the cheapest land extremely cheap. In the case of a new 
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settlement, if the government peopled its land first, and sold 
it afterwards, it would sell it more readily than if it sold it 
first and peopled it afterwards. In the case of an old colony, 
where private land was extremely superabundant, the anticipa- 
tion of future sales of public land, by raising money for emigra- 
tion on that security, would alter the proportion of people to 
land in the appropriated territory, according to the scale on 
which this mode of proceeding was adopted. If enough people 
were thus conveyed to the appropriated territory to raise the 
price of the cheapest land there up to the price of public land, 
this part of the colony would be as well supplied with labour 
for hire, as it would have been originally if it had been founded 
on the plan of a sufficient price employed as an emigration- 
fund. But then, objectors have said, future sales of public land 
being anticipated, when these sales took place, the purchase- 
money, instead of being devoted to emigration, must be employed 
in paying off the loans; and for tins part of the colony there 
would be no emigration-fund. Truly; but, m that case either 
an emigration-fund would not then be needed, or there would 
be a perfect equivalent for one as respects the goodness at least 
of the colonization. At a certain stage in the course of colonizing 
a waste country, and long before all the waste land is disposed 
of, it becomes most inexpedient to introduce more people from 
the mother-country; quite necessary to keep the remaining 
waste for the purposes of the colonial population, now very 
numerous and always rapidly increasing by births and spon- 
taneous emigration. From that time forth, of course, the 
pure base- money of public land would first go to pay off the 
previous loans for emigration, and then form part of the general 
colonial revenue. But if this stage were not yet reached — if 
an emigration-fund were needed, but could not be got — then it 
would be necessary , from that time forth, to go on settling the 
wilderness without an emigration-fund, and to raise the price 
of public land up to what would be sufficient, the purchase- 
money not being devoted to emigration. In either case, the 
principle of the sufficient price would be maintained; scarcity 
of labour would be prevented. 

This result, however, would not be obtained in the earlier 
stage of colonization, unless the scale of borrowing for emigration, 
on the security of future sales, were sufficient to supply in the 
appropriated territory whatever might be the demand for 
labour. On private land, the sufficient price would not be 
imposed by law. Therefore, until emigration raised the price 
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of the cheapest private land up to that of public land, emigrant 
labourers would be able to obtain land for less than the sufficient 
price : and in this case there might be a scarcity of labour, but 
not if emigration were on a great enough scale to put a labourer 
in the place of him who had become a landowner too soon. 
With emigration, indeed, proceeding and promised as to the 
future on this scale, few would be the owners of land who would 
be induced to part with an acre of their property for less than 
the price of public land. The future sales of public land being 
sufficiently anticipated, the future value of private land would 
be, as it were, sufficiently anticipated likewise by the un- 
willingness of the owners to sell for less than a price which at 
no distant day they would feel sure of obtaining. If so (but 
all, I repeat, would depend on the scale of emigration, actual 
and provided for), there would never be a vacuum in the labour- 
market for emigration to fill up: the evil would be prevented by 
the certainty of a remedy being at hand in case of need. 

LETTER LVIIL FROM THE COLONIST 

Suggest Lon of a further means for enabling the sufficient price of 
public land to work well in colonies where private land is 
greatly superabundant and very cheap. 

But now let us suppose the case (which is that put by Mr. 
Mothercountry) of a colony in which land was greatly super* 
abundant, but nothing at all was done to remedy the past 
profusion of the government in granting land. In this case, 
the putting of a price on new land would do good to nobody. 
The price, whatever its amount, would not be “sufficient” fur 
the only legitimate end of putting any price on mere waste. In 
this case, then, the putting of a pretended sufficient price on 
new land is a useless impediment to the further appropriation 
of land in peculiarly eligible spots as these are discovered, a 
foolish check to colonizing enterprise, and a mischievous de- 
duction from the capital of the pioneers of settlement. But 
this, which has been here supposed, is exactly what we do in 
New South Wales and some other colonies. In these actual 
cases, the price of public land, as an alleged means of doing 
some good, is a pretence or a delusion: the design of it is a 
pretence; the result of it is a delusion; the reality is nothing 
but a taxing of colonization for revenue. Do me the favour 
to ask Mr. Mothercountry if he knows of a worse species of 
taxation for colonies. 
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But it is easy to conceive another case, in which the govern- 
ment should be really desirous of giving full effect to the whole 
plan, but want means to pour into the colony enough people to 
raise the price of the cheapest private land up to the price of 
public; land. The inability would consist of the want of a 
sufficient emigration-fund/ The future sales of public land 
would not be deemed by capitalists a security valuable enough 
to warrant the advance on loan of all the money required. In 
this case, the cheapest private land being too cheap, labourers 
taken to the colony would too soon turn into landowners; and 
their place in the^ labour market would not be immediately 
filled by other emigrants. There might exist all the evils of 
scarcity of labour, notwithstanding a high price for public 
land, and some emigration by means of loans raised on the 
security of future sales. 

If I have made the nature of the evil clear, you will readily 
perceive what kind of remedy would be appropriate, 1 he object 
is to raise the price of the cheapest private, up to that of public, 
land. With this view, numerous modes of proceeding have been 
suggested. Amongst these is what they call in America, a 
“wild-land tax.” This is a tax upon private land because it 
remains waste ; a species of fine imposed on the owner for being 
a dog in the manger; for neither using his land nor selling it to 
somebody who would use it. This tax makes effectual war 
upon the nuisance of unoccupied, in the midst of occupied, private 
land; but it tends to lower instead of raising the price of land, 
by forbidding landowners to wait before they sell for an ex- 
pected time of higher prices. This tax, therefore, is most 
inapplicable to the object now in view. 

Another tax proposed with a view r to that object, is one 
intended to have the effect of preventing owners of private 
land from selling at less than the price of public Hod. This 
would be a tax upon private sales below^ the public price, 
sufficient in amount, in each case respectively, to raise the 
buying price up to the public price. If, for example, the public 
price were £2 an acre, and the land were sold at £1 , the buyer 
would have to pay £1 more to the government, paying in all £2; 
that is, the public price. In two different ways, this tax would 
conduce to the end contemplated. First, it would prevent 
emigrant labourers from getting land too soon; secondly, it 
would provide an additional security on which to raise loans 
for emigration. In theory, this tax is unobjectionable: the effect 
of it would be to apply to private land after mischievously 
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excessive appropriation, the whole principle of a sufficient price 
and loans for emigration as applied to waste land before appro- 
priation. But I fear that this tax would not work in practice: 
it would, I think, be too easily evaded; for though government 
can prevent people from putting a value on something, less than 
the real one, by taking the thing of! their hands at their own 
false valuation (as is done with respect to imported goods liable 
to ad valorem duty on importation), still I do not see how in the 
supposed case the buyer and the seller could be hindered from 
conspiring to pretend, that the price at which they dealt was 
equal to the price of public land though really far below it: 
and whenever they succeeded in making this pretence pass as 
a reality, they would evade the tax* The facility of evasion 
would be great; the temptation strong; not to mention the 
roguery w T hich the practice of evasion would involve and 
render customary* 

We are driven, therefore, to a kind of taxation which would 
neither be liable to evasion, nor so perfectly fitted to the object 
in view* This is a tax on all sales of private land acquired before 
the institution of the sufficient price for public land; and the 
devotion of the proceeds of the tax to emigration, either directly 
in defraying the cost of passage for labouring people, or in- 
directly as an additional security on which to raise emigration- 
loans. The tax might be either ad valorem; so much per cent*, 
that is, upon the purchase -money of every sale: or it might 
be, what would much better agree with the object of the tax, 
a uniform sum per acre equal to the acreable price of public 
land. Thus if the price of public land were £2, the purchaser 
of 100 acres of private land, at whatever price, would have 
to pay £200 to the government as a contribution to the emi- 
gration-fund. It would be requisite to make the purchaser 
liable, because the seller, having got his money, might evade 
the tax; whereas the purchaser could be made to pay the tax 
or forfeit the land. Or rather, probably, the best mode of 
levying the tax would be a good system of registration, under 
which payment of the tax would be a condition of valid title* 
Whatever the mode, however, of preventing evasion of the tax, 
when due, the imposition of this tax on the first sale of any 
land after the law came into force (but of course not on any 
subsequent sale of that land) would be to put the sufficient price 
upon all the land of the colony, with this only difference between 
public and private land, that in one case the price would be paid 
before, and in the other, sooner or later, after appropriation. 
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I see one way, and only one, in which this tax could be 
evaded. Labourers wishing to get land, but unable or unwilling 
to pay the tax in addition to the purchase-money, might induce 
proprietors to let land to them on so long a lease as to make 
the tenure equal in value to freehold, or at all events on such a 
tenure as would serve the labourer's purpose. It would there- 
fore be requisite to impose the tax upon lettings as well as sales. 
When, after a day fixed by the law, land was let, the lessee, or 
landlord, or rather the land, would become liable for the tax. 
A provision in the registration for invalidating lettings in 
respect of which the tax was not paid, would prevent evasion 
of this part of the measure. 

I have called tills measure a tax on sales and lettings, but 
have done so only for the sake of facility of exposition. It 
would not really be a tax, because one effect of the whole plan 
of colonization, an essential part of which this measure is, 
would be, supposing the payments on sales and lettings of 
private land to be an additional security for emigration-loans, 
to increase the value of all private land by at least as much 
as the amount of the fax. Indeed, ere long, the rapid pouring 
of people into the colony which would be possible with the 
double security for emigration-loans, must render the tax a 
mere trifle in comparison with the new value which it would 
help to confer immediately on private land. But, there is one 
case of hardship which might happen in the meanwhile, and 
which should be guarded against. The whole system being in 
operation, most owners would not be sellers or letters, but 
tenacious holders of their landed property ; waiters for the great 
and general rise in the value of land, which they would see to 
be approaching. But some few would be unable to wait: their 
circumstances would command, and yet the tax might forbid 
them to sell or let. In order comprehensively and effectually 
to guard against such cases of hardship, the government might 
give notice before the whole law of colonization came into 
force, that it would purchase at a valuation any land which 
anybody wished to sell in that way. A time must of course 
be fixed, after which the government would no longer do this. 
As the valuation in every case would be according to the very 
low value of the land at the time, excluding all allowance for 
prospective value, no landowners, I repeat, except those who at 
that particular time were under a necessity of selling, would 
offer their land to the go% ? ernment. These, I am persuaded, 
would be very few. Whatever land came into the hands of 
it&=s 
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government under this part of the law, would be resold as soon 
as a price was offered for it equal to a sum composed of the 
price which the government had paid, of all the expenses in- 
curred, and of the tax on sales* Such a price would be offered 
before long* If it were deemed unadvi sable or impossible that 
the government should be out of its money so long, then the 
law might provide that the government, instead of paying for 
the land at the time of buying it, should engage to pay interest 
on the price till the land should be sold again, and then to pay 
the principal* This engagement of the government would be 
as valuable to the seller, if it were made transferable like an 
Exchequer Bill, as the purchase-money in hand, 

I am much afraid that you must be growing tired of these 
doctrinal particulars. 


LETTER LIX. FROM THE STATESMAN 

The statesman tells of Mr. Mothercoiintry*s intention to make the 
Commissioners of Colonial Band and Emigration write objections 
to the sufficient price for waste land. 

As decidedly as common prudence will allow me to express 
an opinion on a question so new to me, I think you have shown 
that the extreme cheapness of private land in some colonies is 
not, even as respects those colonies only, a valid objection to 
the sufficient price for public land* But Mr* Mothercountry 
still objects to it* He does not offer specific objections to your 
plan for remedying the evils of superabundant private land, 
but merely says that it is absurd* When I pressed for his 
reasons, he proposed to write to me on the subject; and I have 
accepted his offer* I gathered that his intention is to set the 
( olonial Land and Emigration Commissioners the task of 
objecting to the latter part of your scheme; and as they ought 
to be masters of a subject which it is their especial function to 
understand thoroughly, I wish to keep my own opinions on it 
unsettled till after seeing what they may have to say* If I 
get anything from them that appears worth sending to you, 
you shall have it without delay* 

Do not suppose that I am tired of your “doctrinal par- 
ticulars* 5 On the contrary, I feci obliged to you for taking 
the trouble to furnish me with them; for I wish to understand 
the subject thoroughly, not to get a superficial smattering of it 
I imagine, however, that we are near the end* 
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LETTER LX. FROM THE COLONIST 
The colonist anticipates the probable writing of the Commissioners. 

Theoretically, indeed, it is the especial function of the Colonial 
Land and Emigration Commissioners to be masters of the sub- 
ject which their title expresses; but practically they have very 
different functions. Of these, one which the Colonial Office 
frequently imposes on them, is that of picking holes in a sug- 
gestion about colonization, which the Office dislikes per se } or 
dislikes being troubled with. By much practice they have 
become skilful in this sort of official business, and really do it 
very well. You may expect, therefore, some deverish special- 
pleading against “saddling colonies with debt/* “taxing the 
feeble resources of young societies/* and “giving an unhealthy 
stimulus to emigration / 1 As these gentlemen always have an 
eye to their chiefs predilections and antipathies, they may also 
throw in an argument for “spontaneous” emigration, of which 
Lord Grey has been very fond ever since certain elaborate and 
impracticable schemes of his own for promoting what he now 
calls “forced” emigration, all broke down. But they will not, 
partly because they dare not, examine the question candidly 
with a view of throwing light upon it. They dare not, because, 
in the first place, though their office is in Fark-street, they are, 
from the very nature of the commission, mere derks of colonial 
Downing-street ; and secondly, because, whilst the “good hater , 5 
whose helpless subordinates these Commissioners are at present, 
hates nothing more than a suggestion of mine, his irascible and 
vindictive temper makes those who are at his mercy, and who 
know him, tremble at the thought of Ids displeasure. 

I hope indeed that we are not far from the end; but several 
matters remain to be explained, because they are really essential 
conditions of the well-working of the plan of colonization as here 
laid down. Nay, as such, they are rather parts of the plan. 

LETTER LXI. FROM THE COLONIST 

The necessity of perfect liberty of appropriation at the sufficient 
price. — Liberty of appropriation dependent on ample and 
accurate surveys. — Actual surveying in the colonies. 

At the sufficient price, there should be the most complete 
liberty of acquiring private property in public land: for any 
restriction of this liberty would be tantamount to a restriction 
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of the quantity of land open to purchase, and would be a diffi- 
culty, over and above the sufficient price, placed in the way 
of a labourer desirous to become a landowner* If the price 
were really sufficient, any further restriction would be an oppres- 
sion of the labouring class* Though not so oppressive to the 
other classes, it would be very unjust and very impolitic as 
respects them also; since if the government professed to allow 
the utmost liberty of appropriation on the one condition of 
paying the sufficient price, any further restriction, not absolutely 
unavoidable, would be a wrong, and the completion of a fraud, 
towards every purchaser* If the further restriction were 
irregular and uncertain in its force, every man would be put 
out in his calculations; nobody would be able to regulate his 
proceedings by his knowledge of the law; the system, instead 
of being administered according to law, would be subject to 
arbitrary and perhaps mysterious derangement, like our present 
political government of the colonies* 

A price which would be sufficient with perfect liberty of 
appropriation, must be both excessive and insufficient without 
that liberty. If the price by itself were restriction enough, then 
a restriction of the quantity besides would be like adding to the 
price for some purchasers and diminishing it for others. If the 
quantity were so restricted as to occasion competition, one with 
another among intending purchasers, there would be a scramble 
for the land; and though nobody would pay more than the 
fixed price, those who were not so fortunate as to get land from 
the government, would have to buy from the others at an 
enhanced price; or they would have to go without land: and 
in either case, the lucky or perhaps favoured purchasers from the 
government would really obtain land possessing at the time a 
competition-value over and above its cost, which would be the 
same thing for them as getting land for less than the price of 
public land* The price, therefore, at which people obtained public 
land, would virtually be, in some cases more, in some less, than 
the price required by the government as being neither more 
nor less than sufficient* This counteraction of the principle of 
the sufficient price would be a serious evil, but not the only one. 
In addition to it, in the case supposed of competition produced 
by a restriction of quantity, there would be a frequent selection 
of the same spot by many purchasers, and a drawing of lots 
for the preference; much merely speculative investment; plenty 
of waiting; and plenty of bad blood amongst neighbours. There 
would be, in short, though in a mitigated degree, all the evils 
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which attend upon restricting the quantity of land with a 
view to competition, and then selling by auction. 

It seems at first sight, that nothing would be easier than to 
establish a perfect liberty of appropriation. The government, 
apparently, would only have to tell every purchaser to go and 
pick the land he liked best, as soon as the purchase-money was 
paid. But what is it that he would have to pick out of? A 
great wilderness, about which, until it was duly surveyed, 
nobody could possess the requisite knowledge for picking well. 
Suppose, however, though it must be merely for the sake of 
illustration, that purchasers generally could find out without a 
proper survey, where the best land was; where this or^ that 
natural circumstance existed that suited their respective objects; 
where the land was most heavily timbered, where clear of timber, 
where alluvial, where light; where water abounded, and was 
scarce: what was the course of streams; where mill-sites and 
fords occurred; the probable line of future roads; and so forth 
ad infinitum : suppose all this, if you can conceive what is mani- 
festly impossible, and even then what would happen? The 
explorer, having chosen his spot, could not describe its boundaries 
to the government; in most cases, he could not even tell the 
government where the spot was; for without a map, he could 
not say it is here or there. Without a map, all he could say is, 
it is somewhere where I have been, but whereabouts the spot 
is I cannot tell, except that it is near a river, and not far from 
some hills. 

On looking twice, therefore, at this subject, it becomes plain 
that in order to let the purchaser choose his land with a sufficient 
knowledge of the country, and further in order to let him 
point out his choice to the government and obtain a properly 
descriptive title, a good map, the result of a careful survey, is 
indispensable. Waste land not surveyed, is not land open to 
purchasers, any more than unpicked cotton or unthrashed com 
is fit for market. 

It follows, that if the sufficient price were intended to be the 
only restriction as to quantity, and that, as to choice within 
the quantity open to purchasers, there was to be no restriction, 
the whole plan could not work even decently without ample 
surveys. The surveys should, at least, be so extensive as to 
prevent anyone from being compelled to take inferior land 
when there was superior land within reach. Except in countries 
of immense extent, the surveys should extend over the whole 
colony: and at any rate, for all colonies, a very large extent of 
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the waste adjoining every settlement should at all times be 
kept surveyed, in order that so wide a liberty ol choree should 
at all times exist, 

I hardly know which is of the most consequence; extent, or 
completeness and accuracy of survey. Whatever the extent, 
the whole affair would be in a mess without completeness and 
accuracy. Without completeness— that is, unless all the natural 
features of the country, and all sorts of information about its 
varied soils and natural productions, were laid down on the 
map — purchasers would choose in ignorance, would often make 
bad selections, and would justly reproach the government with 
having misled them. Without accuracy, ail kinds of confusion 
would arise in settling, or rather in pretending to settle, the 
boundaries of selections; and as the land increased in value 
(which under the operation of the whole system it would do 
almost as soon as it was bought), there would be boundless and 
endless litigation amongst purchasers, and between purchasers 
and the government. 

The evils above described as being sure to arise from in- 
sufficiency, incompleteness, and inaccuracy of survey, though 
presented to you hypothetically, are wretched facts in all our 
colonies more or less; and in some of the colonies, the whole 
mischief is so great as to be hardly credible by those who have 
not witnessed it. For an ample description of it in one case, 
I would refer you to Lord Durham’s Report, and the evidence, 
in one of its appendices (B), on which his picture of surveys in 
Canada was founded- If you should take the trouble to examine 
it, you will agree with me that the whole system, or rather 
slovenly practice, of public surveying in Canada was at that 
time really abominable. It is not much better now. In several 
other colonies, it is as bad as it ever was in Canada. In hardly 
any colony is it better than very mistaken in theory, defective 
in practice, and most extravagant in cost. In the United 
States alone, the government has seriously thought about this 
matter, and done what it conceived to be best and cheapest. 
But the plan of that government is unsuited to open countries, 
where artificial marks on the ground are soon obliterated; and 
it also has the effect of circumscribing freedom of choice within 
limits that would be too narrow if public land cost the sufficient 
price. In the one or two of our colonies where public surveying 
has been best managed, it is far behind that of the United 
States in efficiency and accuracy; and in no one British colony 
has a system been adopted, that would allow a sufficient price 
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to work hall as well as if the surveys were sufficient in extent, 
complete, accurate, and cheap. How they might be made all 
this, is a question upon which I am ready to enter if you please ; 
though I think you may as well spare yourself the trouble of 
examining it whilst our system of colonial government shall 
remain as it is, and those who administer it be jealously adverse 
to every proposal of improvement. If, however, you do not 
investigate this subject now, I must beg of you to take for 
granted, that a vast improvement of colonial surveying would 
not be difficult, and to remember that without it the plan of a 
sufficient price with its appendages cannot work well. 


LETTER LX|1. FROM THE COLONIST 

Proposed selection of emigrants,, with a view of making the emigra- 
tion-fund as potent as possible^— Moral advantages of such 
a selection. 

When it was first proposed to sell waste land instead of 
granting it, and to use the purchase-money as an emigration- 
fund, the further proposal was made, that the money should be 
expended in paying for the passage of labouring people only, 
and that in the selection of such people for a passage wholly 
or partially cost free, a preference should always be given to 
young married couples, or to young people of the marriage- 
able age in an equal proportion of the sexes. The latter 
suggestion was founded on certain considerations which I w ill 
now mention. 

1. The emigration-fund ought to be laid out so as to take 
away from the old country, and introduce into the colonies, the 
greatest possible amount of population and labour ; in such a 
manner that, as an emigration-fund, it should have the maximum 
of effect both on the colonies and the mother-country. 

2, 1 If the object were to procure at the least cost the greatest 
amount of labour for immediate employment in the colonies, 
it would appear at first sight that the emigrants ought to be, 
all of them, in the prime of life. But it is only at first sight 
that this can appear; because on reflection it is seen, that two 
men having to perform, each for himself, all the offices that 
women of the labouring class usually perform for men to cook 
their own victuals, to mend their own clothes, to make their 

1 The next few pages repeat* usually in identical language* the arguments 
already used in England and America {above* pp. i73~ s )- 
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own beds, to play the woman's part at home as well as the 
man's part in the field or workshop — to divide their labour 
between household cares and the work of production — would 
produce less than one man giving the whole of his time to the 
work of production. This is a case which illustrates the ad van- 
tages of combination of labour for division of employments. If 
the two men combined their labour, and so divided their employ- 
ments—one occupying himself solely with household cares for 
both* and the other with earning wages for both — then might 
the produce of their united labour be equal to that of one 
married man; but, speaking generally, it would not be more. 
In new colonies, men have often made this unnatural arrange- 
ment; and to some extent they do so now in colonies where 
there are many more men than women. We need not stop to 
look at the moral evils of an excess of males. In an economical 
view only, it seems plain that poor emigrants taken to a colony 
by the purchase-money of waste land, ought tp be men and 
women in equal numbers; and, if married, so much the better. 

3. If they were old people, their labour would be of little 
value to the colony; not only because it would soon be at an 
end, but also because it would be weak, and because after 
middle age few workmen can readily turn their hands to employ- 
ments different from those to which they are accustomed. In 
order that poor emigrants taken to a colony should be as valuable 
as possible, they ought to be young people, whose powers of 
labour would last as long as possible, and who could readily 
turn their hands to new employments. 

4. But are there any objections to a mixture of children? 
To this there are four principal objections, besides others. 
First, if the children were the offspring of grown-up emigrants, 
it follows that those parents could not be of the best age; that 
if old enough to have children, they would be too old to come 
under the description of the most valuable labourers. Secondly, 
children are less fit than old people to undergo the confinement 
and other troubles of a long sea voyage. Of this you may 
convince yourself by visiting a ship full of emigrants at Graves- 
end, bound to New York, You will find those who are parents, 
and especially the mothers, troubled and anxious, fearful of 
accidents to their children, restless, starting at every noise; if 
paupers, glad to see their little ones stuffing themselves with 
the ship's rations, dainties to them, poor things! who have 
plenty to eat for the first time in their lives; if paupers, looking 
back without affection, and to the future with gladsome hope, 
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but, being parents, with apprehension lest, in the distant land 
of promise, the children should suffer more than they have 
endured at home. You will see the children, if of the pauper 
class, delighted at meal-times, smiling with greasy lips, their 
eyes sparkling over the butcher's meat, but at other times sick 
of the confinement, tired of having nothing to do, wanting a 
play-place, always in the way, driven from pillar to post, and 
exposed to serious accidents. Those poor emigrants, on the 
contrary, who are neither parents nor children — young men 
and women without any incumbrance— you will find quite at 
their ease, enjoying the luxury of idleness, pleased with the 
novelty of their situation, in a state of pleasurable excitement, 
glorying in the prospect of independence, thanking God that 
they are still without children, and, if you should know how to 
make them speak out, delighted to talk about the new country, 
in which, as they have heard, children are not a burthen but 
a blessing. Thirdly, when children first reach a colony, they 
necessarily encumber somebody. They cannot for some time 
be of any use as labourers : they cannot produce wealth where- 
with to attract, convey, and employ other labourers. To what- 
ever extent, then, the emigration-fund should be laid out in 
removing children instead of grown-up people, the value received 
by mother-country and colony would be less than might be. 
By taking none but very young grown-up persons, the maximum 
of value would be obtained for any given outlay. 

5. The greatest quantity of labour would be obtained more 
easily than a less quantity- The natural time of marriage is a 
time of change, when two persons, just united for life, must 
nearly all seek a new home. The natural time of marriage, 
too, is one when the mind is most disposed to hope, to ambition, 
to engaging in undertakings which require decision and energy 
of purpose. Marriage, besides, produces greater anxiety for 
the future, and a very strong desire to be better off in the world 
for the sake of expected offspring. Of what class are composed 
those numerous streams of emigrants, which Oow continually 
from the Eastern to the outside of the Western states of America, 
by channels, until lately rougher and longer than the sea-way 
from England to America? Neither of single men, nor of old 
people, nor of middle-aged people dragging children along with 
them, but, for the most part, of young couples, seeking a new 
home, fondly encouraging each other, strong in health and 
spirits, not driven from birth place by the fear of want, but 
attracted to a new place by motives of ambition for themselves 
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and for children to come. This then is the class of people, that 
could be most easily attracted to a colony by high wages and 
better prospects. The class which it is most expedient to 
select, would be the most easily persuaded to avail themselves 
of a preference in their favour. 

6, A preference in favour of the best class is all that the 
law should declare. For there might not exist in the old country 
a sufficient number of the most valuable class of labouring emi- 
grants to supply the colonial demand for labour. Suppose, for 
example, that the United States determined to lay out the 
annual proceeds of their waste-land fund, which on the average 
exceeds £1,000,000, in providing a passage for poor young 
couples from Ireland to America, This outlay, the passage of 
each person costing £4, would provide for the annual emigration 
of 125,000 couples. But in Ireland there are not so many as 
125,000 couples, or 250,000 individuals, born in the same year 
and grown up. As the constant emigration of all, or may be 
half, the couples who every year reach the age of marriage, 
must very soon depopulate any country, we may be sure that 
a portion only of this class will ever be disposed to emigrate. 
Whenever a number sufficient to meet the colonial demand for 
labour should not be disposed to emigrate, it would be necessary 
to offer a passage to couples older or younger by one, two or 
three years, but always giving a preference to those who were 
nearest to the marriageable age. At all times, in short, the 
administrators of the emigration-fund could only give a pre- 
ference to the most eligible applicants at the time. 

7. Supposing all the people taken to a colony with the 
purchase-money of waste land, to be young men and women 
in equal numbers, Jet us see what the effect would be on the 
colonial population, At the end of twenty years after the 
foundation of Virginia, the number of colonists was about 
1800, though the number of emigrants had been nearly 
2o,Qoo. This rapid decrease of populaton was owing in 
some measure to the miserable state of things that existed in 
Virginia before the colony was enriched by the introduction 
of slave-labour; but it was in no small degree owing to this; 
that of the 20,000 emigrants, only a very few were females. 
As there was hardly any increase of people by births in the 
colony, the local population would at all events have been 
less at the end of twenty years, than the number of emigrants 
during that period. In New South Wales, it has never been 
difficult for the poorest class to maintain a family: yet until 
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young couples were for the first time taken to that colony 
about sixteen years ago, its population was nothing like as 
great as the number of emigrants. Of those emigrants (they 
were mostly convicts), by far the greater number were men; 
and of the handful of women, many were past the age of 
child-bearing. Had they consisted of men and women in 
equal proportions, but of the middle age, the number of 
emigrants might still have exceeded the colonial population; 
but if they had consisted of young couples just arrived at the 
age of marriage, the population of the colony would have ad- 
vanced with surprising rapidity. I once reckoned that at the 
time in question, the population of the colony would have been 
500,000 instead of its actual amount, 50,000; that the increase 
of people, and, we may add, the rate of colonization, would have 
been ten times greater than they were, with the same outlay 
in emigration. At that time, the proportion of young people 
in New South Wales was very small: in the supposed case, it 
would have been much greater than it has ever been in any 
human society. According, of course, to this large proportion 
of young people would have been the prospect of future increase. 
If all the people who have removed from Europe and Africa to 
America, had been young couples just arrived at the marriageable 
age, slavery in North America must have long since died a 
natural death: no part of North America, perhaps no part of 
South America, would now be open to colonization. 

3. In any colony, the immediate effect of selecting young 
couples for emigration, would be to diminish in a curious degree 
the cost of adding to the colonial population. The passage of 
young couples would not cost more than that of all classes 
mixed; but the young couples would take to the colony the 
greatest possible germ of future increase. In fact, the settlers 
of New South Wales who in a few years made that colony 
swarm with sheep, did not import lambs or old sheep; still less 
did they import a large proportion of rams. They imported 
altogether a very small number of sheep, compared with the 
vast number they soon possessed. Their object was the pro- 
duction in the colony of the greatest number of sheep by the 
importation of the smallest number, or, in other words, at the 
least cost; and this object they accomplished by selecting for 
importation those animals only, which, on account of their sex 
and age, were fit to produce the ‘greatest number of young in 
the shortest time. If emigrants were selected on the same 
principle, the appropriated land, it is evident, would become 
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as^val liable as it could ever be, much sooner than if the emigrants 
were a mixture of people of all ages. In the former case, not 
only would all the emigrants be of the most valuable class as 
labourers, but they would be of the class fit to produce the most 
rapid increase of people in the colony, and so to confer on new 
land as soon as possible the value that depends on position. 
The buyer of new land, therefore, would have his purchase- 
money laid out for him in the way most conducive to a demand 
for accommodation-land and building-ground, in the way that 
would serve him most. And something else would flow from 
this selection of emigrants, which it is very needful to observe. 
The emigration-fund being so much more potent in its operation, 
any given outlay would have a greater effect on the colonial 
proportion of land to people. With the selection, the labour- 
market would be more largely supplied than without it: a 
shorter term of labour for hire by the emigrants would suffice 
for the greatest productiveness of industry: a lower price of 
public land would be sufficient. And yet both of the proposed 
securities on which to borrow money for emigration, would be 
more valuable: notwithstanding the lower price for public land 
and the lower tax on private sales and lettings, the means of 
paying off the emigration -loans would be obtained much sooner 
than without this selection of emigrants. With the selection, 
it would be more easy, as well as in many ways more advan- 
tageous, to get the whole plan into full work, even in colonies 
where land is the most superabundant. 

9* moral advantages of such a selection of emigrants 
would not be few. If the emigrants were married (as they all 
ought to be, and as by rejecting unmarried applicants, it would 
jc easy to take care that they should be), each female would 
have a special protector from the moment of her departure 

ah^i m ^r ^ m ^ n wou ld have an excuse for dissolute habits. 
All the evils which in colonization have so often sprung from a 
disproportion between the sexes, and which are still very serious 
in several colonies, would be completely averted. Every pair 
of emigrants would have the strongest motives for industry, 
steadiness, and thrift. In a colony thus peopled, there would 
be hardly any single men or single women: nearly the whole 
population would consist of married men and women, boys and 
girls, and children. For many years the proportion of children 
to grown-up people would be greater than ever took place since 
Shem, Ham and Japhet were surrounded by their little ones. 

I he colony would be an immense nursery, and, ail being at ease, 
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would present a finer opportunity than has ever occurred for 
trying what may be done for society by really educating the 
common people. 

The selection and conveyance of poor emigrants obtaining 
a passage to the colonies by means of the purchase-money of 
waste land, is the part of the plan of the theorists of 1830, which 
in practice has been attended with the least disappointment. 
The example of something like a careful administration of this 
part of the theory was set by the South Australian Commis- 
sioners, who were zealously assisted by two of the framers of 
the theory in starting this new kind of emigration. By follow- 
ing the example thus set, the New -Zeal and Company and the 
Colonial Office Commissioners in Park -street have brought 
about a revolution in the character, at least, of long-sea 
emigration for the poorer classes. A voyage of 16,000 miles 
is now made by a shipful of poor emigrants, with a lower rate 
of mortality amongst them during the voyage, than the average 
rate of mortality in the dass formed by the families of our 
peerage. In most of the ships, the number of passengers is 
greater at the end than at the beginning of the voyage. The 
Southern colonies have received by this means, a class Jof 
labouring emigrants incomparably superior in point of useful- 
ness to the old-fashioned ship-loads of shovelled-out paupers. 
The nearer equality of the sexes in this emigration has produced 
the good moral results that were expected from it, or rather 
averted the very bad moral results that had flowed from 
inequality between the sexes in all previous emigration: and 
the colonies to which this selected emigration has been directed, 
have received an amount of the germ of increased population, 
of which, in proportion to the number of emigrants, there has 
been no previous example. Altogether, what has been done, 
establishes the infinite superiority of systematic emigration to 
that “spontaneous” scramble which Lord Grey now applauds, 
and which, often afflicting Canada with malignant fever, neces- 
sitates a lazaretto on the St, Lawrence, as if, says Lord Durham, 
British emigrants came from the home of the plague. 

But the administration of the emigration-fund of colonies is 
still, I believe, open to great improvements. The selection of 
emigrants has never been as good as it might be. The South - 
Australian Commissioners were new to their work, and neither 
personally interested in it nor responsible to anybody. The 
New-Zealand Company was for years rather a company for 
disturbing the Colonial Office and usefully agitating colonial 
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questions of principle, than for colonizing; and now it is only a 
company for trying in vain to colonize. The Commissioners in 
Park-street have not been of a class, to whom much personal 
intercourse with poor emigrants could be agreeable (and with- 
out dose personal intercourse between the poorest emigrants 
and the highest executive authority in this matter, it is impossible 
that the business should be very well done); they have been in 
no measure responsible to the colonies whose funds they ex- 
pended, and which were alone much interested in watching 
their proceedings; their official house, in Westminster, seems 
poked as if on purpose out of the way of shipping business and 
emigrant resort; and they have naturally fallen into a practice, 
which must be extremely convenient to them, of getting their 
emigration business done by contract and by men of business. 
But the main business of the contractors is to make as much 
as they can by their contracts. So we hear of emigrant ships 
bound to Adelaide or Port Philip, receiving a few English 
passengers in London, and filling up with the most wretched 
Irish at Plymouth, whom the contractor finds it “pay” to 
bring from Cork on purpose to fill up with, because, as respects 
food and accommodation during the voyage, there are no 
passengers that cost so little as the Irish poor, or are so easily 
imposed upon by the captain who represents the contractor. 
This case of defrauding the colonies by sending them inferior 
labour for their money which pays for superior, indicates that 
it docs not stand alone as to mismanagement. In ail parts of 
this administration, all the administrators have mismanaged a 
little. There has been a little waste of precious funds, a little 
neglect here and there, a little overlooked deviation from rules, 
a little imposition of “false character” upon the examiners of 
applications for a passage, and, I rather think, not a little 
jobbing in accommodating friends or persons of influence with 
a free passage to the colonies for emigrants whom they wanted 
to shovel out. The sum of mismanagement is considerable. 
It would have been greater but for a sort of rivalry between 
companies and commissioners, which led them to watch each 
other, but which has now ceased; and it can only be surely 
guarded against in future, by a plain, unmistakable, immutable 
Jaw of emigration, with provisions for rendering its adminis- 
trators in some measure responsible to the colonies, which 
alone can be sufficiently interested in the good administration 
of the law to furnish the safeguard of a vigilant public opinion 
constantly attending to particulars. 
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